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When Sirens 


CHAPTER I. 


IGHT—black, soft, smothering, 
omnipotent—absorbed and re- 
incarnated the jungle, as water 

reincarnates the wave. Shapeless 
shadow melted into shapeless shadow. 
Walls of black velvet floated over seas 
of white mist. Sharp sounds subsided 
into muffled murmurings and purrings ; 
the air became pregnant with mystery. 
The valley’s cup held a blur of gold 
glow, which was the pueblo, and beside 
it lay a line of glittering river, like a 
drawn dagger upon a mass of crushed 
gray gauze. Here and there upon dis- 
tant hillsides, lonely lights  pricked 
through the gloom and winked at one 
chasms, 


another across impassable 


raining after companionship. Occa- 
rl F vild “ast or 
» silence, 


above the 


Upon a jutting crag, far 


town, and topping a tortuous, night- 


obliterated trail, stood a single tiny 
hut, built of bamboo rods and dried- 
palm thatch and set high upon slender 
poles, capitaled with snake-barricading 
necklaces of and 
One tall bl palm stood like a senti- 
nel before the hut,.w!l 
of. it rreat clumps of 
scarlet hibiscus 
I 


bone broken glass. 
ile on either side 
heavy-headed 
their 


flowers relaxed 


Clash 


By Vennette Herron 


Author of “Perfume and Poison,” 
“The Weaving of the Spell,” ete. 


flaming guard and slept. An evening 
breeze, perfume laden, swayed the small 
abode and swept it clean of the hot 
day’s reek. A gaunt grass hammock, 
forlorn and empty, swung beside the 
smoldering embers of a charcoal cook- 
ing fire, near which, too, lay a yellow 
dog and a mangy goat, tired into bask- 
ing amity, 

Upon the lofty threshold of the hole 
that gave entrance to the hut, sat an 
Indian hag, an irregular patch of brown 
against the dead black of the interior. 
Wrinkled and withered as an aged 
witch she was, although scarcely more 
than thirty. The careless droop of her 
dingy camisa from one scrawny shoul- 
der 
patient breasts. 


iveled, hanging, 
Against he bulk of her 
bs Acs “eee 11 ey le : 

, y, HCr SI Id € 


> _ 


rey ealed shr low- 
i liv- 
mall 


between 


ered with ; ull gleam; on tne 
that peered from 
slumbrous, half-closed lids 
With the resigned content- 
ment of a camel chewing its cud, she 
pulled the smoke from a stumpy, large- 
bowled pipe. Her s fitted 
against one doorpost and her flat bare 
feet were planted against the 


if, 
black eyes 
vere wick- 


edly alive. 


back was 


other, 
while in her arms, indifferently cradled, 
she held a small naked boy with spin- 


dling legs and a big, rice-bloated belly. 
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Directly below these two, upon the 
swinging ladder of liana vine, clung a 
slip of a girl—slim, graceful, at rest, 
yet alert and poised as a lizard. Thus 
the three remained for a space, silent 
and motionless as animals, enveloped in 
the still melancholy of isolation, ac- 
cepted as the usual and without bitter- 
ness. 

Presently a few great stars pierced 
the veil of blackness, rending and scat- 
tering it. The air grew clearer and 
lighter ; the world turned to silver. And 
then—slowly and majestically, like a 
ship from harbor—an enormous white 
moon sailed from behind the hills, leav- 
ing a jagged outline of brush-topped 
palms etched high and clean against the 
lustrous sky. 

Suddenly, from far below in the val- 
ley, came the beat of the tom-toms. 
Closer and louder réached the sound, 
peculiarly increased as it ascended, until 
the whole earth seemed to rock to its 
rhythm, Like a blossom plucked by the 
calling, the girl, fluttering her ragged 
red chemise, dropped from the vine to 
the ground and, in the open patch be- 
fore the hut, began to dance. Sultrily, 
languorously, she swayed and postured 
this way and that. The boy climbed 
out of his mother’s arms and scrambled 
with the agility of a monkey to the foot 
of the ladder. There he, too, began to 
caper, in grotesque imitation of his lis- 
som sister, uttering dic so little 
guttural, childish cries, like a baby beast 


as he 


at play. 

On they pranced, a nymph and a 
faun casting ever-shifting silhouettes 
against the moonlit rocks—shadows as 
old as time. The mother looked on, 
crouched in the black doorway above 
them. Gradually her stooping shoul- 
ders straightened ; one reminiscent hand 
stole to her hip, while the other removed 
the pipe from her sagging lips, from 
between which now, the first 
croonings of an ancient, still-used danc- 


issued, 


ing chant of her people. 


“Ay, ay, ay!” rose the crone’s cracks 
voice, in a monotonous, minor wail, 
while.she clapped her hands in time tg 
the cadence. Faster and faster whirle 
the children; wilder and _ shrille 
chanted the old woman. The face of 
the young girl waxed white and lum: 
nous, like that of a moonflower open 
ing to its orb; she bloomed and gave 
forth fragrance. Like a feather on the 
wind, she drifted on the tone beats; like 
a brat of Pan’s, the boy pranked after 
her. Two vivid sparks struck from the 
background of eternity, they floated 
free for a moment, turned to ash in the 
air, and were reabsorbed by the night, 

The song of the woman was choked 
by her breathing. The boy sank e& 
hausted upon a stone. Lingeringly the 
lithe movements of the girl melted into 
immobility. The steady pulse of the 
tropics, the tom-toms, throbbed on u- 
heeded. But it had done its work, for 
the tongues of the three were unlocked 
and, shyly, furtively, their souls crept 
out in the dark and showed themselves 
to one another. 

“Only a few more weeks, mamé!’ 
said the girl, who sat with one foot 
curled under her and the other slender, 
bare brown leg dangled over the sill. 

“Thou art a silly nifia, Rosita,” te 
plied the mother, resuming her pipe, 
“and forever seeking trouble.” 

They spoke a Spanish patois, inter 
ixed with Indian phrases. 
also, once loved the dance,” 


mixe 

‘Thou, 
Rosa reminded her parent, a little sulk 
ily, “and it was at the carnival fiesta 
that my father first saw thee. Thou 
hast often said it.” 

“And where is that father now, little 
fool? Would I wish the same fate for 
thee—when that pig of an Ignacia scofis 
at me every time I go down to the mar 
ket? But I know how to frighten her. 
Carrajo!” and the woman spat co 
uously. 

“Thou knowest that is but jealousy. 
No Americano has ever looked at her,” 


tempt 





soothe 
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from 
den. 
mia,” 
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taught 
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gothed the daughter, with the preco- 
gous sex wisdom of the primitive child 
from whom nothing has ever been hid- 
den. “Tell us again the story, madre 
mia,” she went on coaxingly, “and sing 
that my father 


ws the strange song 
taught thee.” 

“Yes tell us!’ cooed the boy, set- 
ting drowsily against his mother and 
thrusting a little wizened, much-sucked 
thumb into his puckered mouth. 

“You have heard it so often, fledg- 
lings,” grumbled the mother. Never- 
theless, after a_ brief be- 
gan: “It was the first day of carnival, 
quite early in the morning. I had just 
come from confession; the good father 
had absolved me and I was feeling very 
happy. Also, I had a new mantilla. 
My father had brought it all the way 
fom Panama. He was a Spaniard, thy 
grandfather, and the alcalde of Ist- 
mena, if my mother was an Indian. Do 
not forget that, Rosa, should that devil, 
Ignacia, taunt thee.” 

“And it that 
which, this year, I will 
carnival?” interrupted the girl. 

“Si, of silent, if 
wouldst have me speak!” chided the 
mother. “I came from the church 
straight to the plaza, and there I saw 


li+¢] ’ ‘ 4 
alittle crowd of people gathered at one 


pause, she 


mantilla 
the 


same 
wear to 


was 


course, Be thou 


side. From their midst, came the soun¢ 


l 
ld 


Ly 


e singing—words I ec 


[ 
father.” 
The boy 1 
woman 
Rosa. 


ad fallen asleep, and the 
addressed herself solely to 
large white man, 
His hair 


“He was a very 
sitting on a \ small bench. 
was like tl sunshine; his 

He 
so 

His skin 
When he 


singing and stood 


vlistened. 


ours, 


up. I had red flowers and a comb in 
my hair, and I called myself Spanish. 
I was pretty then.” 

“Like me,” stated Rosa, complacently 
conscious of her own innocent, still un- 
tested attractiveness. 

“Somewhat like thee.” The mother 
returned the eager, unaroused child 
woman’s gaze with fondness, 
mixed with something like jealousy. 
Her admission came grudgingly. “I 
was about thy age—no older—fourteen 
years, perhaps.” 

“Well—and then?” Even in her in- 
terest, the shrill bird tones of the girl’s 
voice were hushed into soft twitters by 
the vastness of the night. 

“Then—I have never beer able to re- 
call how it happened—only that he 
looked at me, and I stood there, trying 
to breathe as always, and somehow— 
little by little—the others dissolved— 
I never knew where they went—and we 
were alone—by the wooden bench, 
which he had overturned in rising. 
There were garlands of flowers every- 
where—jasmine, magnolia, things that 
smelled sweet—and all around us were 
music and laughter that seemed to be 
a part of the world and not to come 
from the people.” 

“And he said?” prompted Rosa im- 
patiently. 


“And he said,” went on old Juanita, 


somber 


41 


fut ng the memory with a 
, lie 


| ‘Senorita, 
your crown? For must be 
the queen of the And he 
bowed, as he spoke, with his hat against 
his breast, like a caballero.” 

Juanita looked to see if-her listener 


surely you 


‘ - 
carnival. 


Was properly impressed and, satisfied, 
continued : 
gravely, glad, 


“T answered him quite 
" ] 


but f ishtene 

‘The choice is not yet known, 
will be counted and 
the 


senor, 


pes eee 
To-night the votes 


the announcement made—here in 
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plaza. And then my father will crown 
the queen and resign to her the keys of 
the town—to hold until Ash Wednes- 
day.’ 

“This I told him. Then he bowed 
again, very grandly, and made answer: 

“ ‘Let me be the first to pay allegiance, 
for my eyes have already proclaimed 
you and my eyes do not lie.’ 

“He ‘had a strange manner, thy 
father; he talked like the padre reading 


out of a book, but seemed to laugh at — 


himself while he did it. It was hard to 
understand, always, what he meant, and 
I used to hurt myself trying. But on 
that day we laughed together, and it 
happened even as he said, for that eve- 
ning they made me queen and every one 
brought gifts, and the children threw 
flowers before me and we drank mucho, 
mucho aguardiente—and we danced— 
ay!” 

As she talked, a curious change had 
come over Juanita. She ceased to 
boast and began simply to remember 
and, as she did so, she grew less stolid 
and more vivacious, her gestures be- 
came quick and intense, her voice more 
lilting and staccato. Once more she 
was the girl who had “called herself 
Spanish.” 

“How we danced! Thy father, too 
—like one of us—and always with me. 
He would look at no other. At last it 
was almost morning; the blossoms were 
dead and the dancers were tiring. But 
not I—not then. I felt as if I could go 
on dancing forever. | 
where the ground was stamped hard 
close by the fountain. It was still dark, 
and the torches were smoking and flar- 
ing. Some one brought me castanets, 
and I danced—at first very stately, like 
a Spanish lady; next very wildly, like 
a Spanish guerida; and then I went 
quite mad and forgot everything but the 


stood all alone, 


dancing. 

“T threw off my 
kicked off my Zapatos. 
commanded. I snatched up a torch and 


mantilla, and I 
The tom-toms 


began to whirl round and round, fagte 
and faster, and I danced the dance that 
my mother had taught me—the one tha 
belongs to the black heart of the jungle, 
the dance that follows the sacrifice and 
drives men to loving and killing, The 
watchers “were in a frenzy. They 
shouted and clapped and cried; they 
threw their flowers, their hats, and even 
their jewels at my feet. All of the time 
I felt his eyes upon me—following, 
pursuing. I saw them gleam strangely 
when I began the dance that was In 
dian, but I was past caring. 

“Tinally even I became exhausted, 99 
that I stopped still, panting and sobbing 
Then thy father broke into the ring and 
led me away to his own bodega, | 
went, scarcely knowing. The dawn had 
come, and everything was gray, gray 
like the mist on the water. He took me 
through gray offices, up some stairs, to 
a beautiful room, different from any- 
thing I had ever seen and full of color, 
I was tired—tired. He put his arms 
around me. His breath was hot, like 
the steam that comes from the cracks 
in the mountains. Suddenly a bird be 
gan to sing—the sun shone—and it was 
morning. 

“At first my father was very angry, 
but he—thy father—was most power 
ful. He had but to speak to mi padre 
—who, to be sure, was somewhat richer 
thereafter—and all was smooth be 
tween them. .I lived in the finest house 
in the village, and every one envied me. 
For two, nearly three, years I was 
happy—ay, how happy! Then his work 
was finished, and he went away. He 
left me money—mucho dinero—and 
said that he would return. At first! 
believed him; but my father, and all of 
the rest, knew better. Before, they had 
flattered me. Now, they shrugged and 
laughed, and I knew that I, who had 
been so proud, was a cast-off thing- 
like Manuelita and the others. I cried 
and cried. 

“Soon my money was gone, and thou 
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wert little. Also, I was still young and 
must have some one. So I went upinto 
the hills, at last, with Tupec, who was 
of my mother’s people and who had 
loved me always. He was the father 
of Felipe here, thy brother. In time, I 
erew old and ugly, and Tupec, too, dis- 
appeared. | heard, later, that he had 
been killed in a fight, but I do not know. 
Because I could not bear their laughing 
she jerked her thumb 
teward the village—‘‘I made them fear 
me; so they call me a witch. It is true 
that I learned things from my Indian 
mother which they can not understand.” 

With a shrug, Juanita relapsed into 
silence—the brooding, inscrutable si- 


—down there” 


lence of an Indian. 

Her daughter leaned nearer. 

“Mamd,” she whispered, “why didst 
thon not follow my father and do to 
him as Ysobel did to her lover—so that 
he could no longer speak or see and 
would have to remain with thee?” She 


-* . 
glanced about her, shuddering, hesitant 
and fearful, yet insistent in her search 


for knowledge. 

Vague terrors wavered about the two 
women. The boy wriggled and whim- 
pered, without waking. 

“It is useless,” answered the mother, 
from the dull depths of her experience, 
“to fight against a white man, Some- 
how he will always conquer. He left 

hind him, thy father. Since then, 

no other.” Her voice 

tinged with shyness as 

she drew the pipe from her mouth and 

offered it to her daughter to examine. 

“Look well at the letters,” she added. 

“They are a symbol of thy father’s 
name, or a part of it.” 

The pipe was a blackened brier, with 
the stem bitten off almost down to the 
bowl, upon the front of which were in- 
laid, in 


aos ' . 
P.G. With a slim bronze forefinger, 


tarnished silver, the initials 


Reo P mane at 1 ‘ 
4OSa traced the characters. 


“Tf I could only read!” she ex- 


claimed. “What are they, mamd, and 
what was his name?” 

“*T would do thee no good to know,” 
responded Juanita. “Thou wilt never 
see him—and he was kind to me while 
he was here.” With an unexpected, 
complete resumption of her Indian re- 
serve, she snatched the pipe from her 
daughter’s hand and discouraged fur- 
ther questioning with a gruff “I have 
said enough. It is late!’ 

"But the song, madre mia—sing that, 
and let me learn it from thee,” urged 
the girl, unrebuffed and much too stim- 
ulated by sentiment to think of slumber. 

To this Juanita consented readily, 
secretly pleased to display her unique 
accomplishment. With her face stiff- 
ened into an expression of naive supe- 
riority, she began, “Oh, don’ you re- 
member swee’ Talize, Ben Bol’?” And 
so on, to the very end, she ground out 
a weird, garbled version of the old Eng- 
lish ballad. It woke the boy, who sat 
up, rubbing his eyes. 

“] am going down to the 
fiesta’”—he caught up the thread of 
conversation which had last entered his 
consciousness—“‘and eat dulces and 
dulces and dulces.. And this time, 
should there be an Americano, I will 
not be afraid. I will go up to him and 
beg for centavos,” he chattered shrilly. 

“Be still, little parrot! Shut thy eyes 
commanded his i 


1 
i 


too, 


, 


again!’ sister. 


“Mama,” she went on pensively, “I 


think that I, also, will love a white man, 


and perhaps, this year, 


leave thee, 


” 


I will meet him. 
” warned Juan- 
ita, but without emphasis. “A mate of 
thy own kind would be better. Thou 
art yet young, but, when the time comes, 
He is un gran barquero. 
and two 


“He would 


there is Luis. 
His mother has 
goats and would give thee a welcome. 
thee. El padre 


, to be sure, 


many fowls 


He might even 


would urge it, although it is 


marry 


a waste of good gold—except for the 


fiesta.” 


“Luis? ¢ ejaculated the 


’ ” 
YON / 
aramova: 
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girl, with the utmost scorn. “I have 
known him always, and he has seen lit- 
tle more of the world than I have! No, 
I will love a white man—and if he 
leaves me, I will kill him.” 

She sprang to her feet, and the up- 
ward flash of her straight body was like 
that of a sword snapped from its scab- 
bard. 

“Stupid child, what couldst thou do— 
more than I?” said the mother. “What 
will be will be. But thou canst never 
say that I did not tell thee. Veng’—let 
us sleep.” 

They lay upon the floor of the tiny 
hut like seeds in a shell. The palm 
leaves rustled stiffly above the roof; a 
little stray wind stirred the thatch. The 
distant lights blinked out, one by one, 
and the hills loomed stark and still. 
The great, canescent moon, wakeful 
alone, gorged itself into fullness, drain- 
ing the color of life from the earth, 
while, darkly quiescent, the jungle slept. 


CHAPTER II. 
Night—imperious, but baffled, stabbed 


with a million lights—encroached upon, 
but could not conquer, the city. Life 
went on—noisy, raucous, sordid, 
slightly dimmed, but victorious. 

“Are you still up, dear?” 

Mrs. Peter van Horn, a creamy, 
golden creature, with just the suspicion 
of a second curve showing beneath her 
rounded chin, tapped lightly at the door 
of her daughter’s dressing room, turned 
the Dresden-china knob, and entered, 
trailing a sea-foam wake of pale-green 
chiffon and silver lace after her. Mrs. 
van Horn always put on a green pei- 
gnoir for a visit to Joan’s orchid-shaded 
chamber. The combination brought out 
her luminous shell tints and set an ex- 
ample—invaluable to a budding girl—of 
unflagging artistry. 

“Hello, mother! 
just in time for chocolate. 
say you want the chaise longue.” 


Come in. You're 
Please don’t 


y 


Joan, a young and lovely duplicate 
of her mother, threw up her arms ing 
lazy stretch. She, too, was cream and 
gold, with a little shining head, a body 
all slender curves and roundness, and q 
sleek daintiness of attire that evinced 
scant need of a mother’s further 
coaching. 

“I should like it, little pig, but I 
suppose I'll have to humor you,” 

Mrs. van Horn stood in the center 
of a huge white fur rug, like a lily in 
a bowl, and indulgently surveyed her 
daughter. The girl was clad in flesh. 
pink satin, lace-ruffled Turkish trousers, 
and a chic lace coat, while the pillows 
biled beneath her upon the gold chaise 
longue were of taffeta silk, mauve 
lemon yellow, and _ turquoise ‘blue 
Within easy reach of her hand stooda 
tiny table, bearing hot chocolate and 
sandwiches of paté de foie gras, Joan's 
favorite bedtime lunch. Upon the floor 
beside her lay a book. 

“You really do look too comfy to 
move.” 

“Still, this is the first visit you've 
paid me for three—no, four—nights, so 
I’ll share. Come on, dear!” and Joan 
sat up, spinning around on the point 
of her spine, so that her small slippered 
feet swung clear over the table and 
landed safely below the head of the 
couch, leaving the foot clear for her 
mother, 

Mrs. van Horn gave a little gasp of 
disapproval, selected a soft purplish 
pillow for her back, and sat down. 

“No, honey, no food. I have to think 
of my chin, Well, just a drop.” She 
accepted a wafer-thin monogrammed 
cup and went on, “How did you enjoy 
the dance? I ought not, really, to have 
let you go, since you’re only a sub-deb. 
But girls seem to begin in infancy and 
to leak out gradually, in these topsy- 
turvy days, instead of making their 
début all at once, as was done in my 
i Tell me who was there? I would 


have taken you myself, instead of send- 
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Be 


ing Céleste, if I hadn’t been simply 
swamped with things for to-nigMt. Did 
von remember what I told you and 
make a point of being nice to Mrs. 
Whipply? She’s such a cat and can do 
s much to push you.” Mrs, van 
Horn’s chatter, in her carefully modu- 
lated voice, was still as enthusiastic as 
that of a girl, and girlish, too, was her 
pretty manner of helping herself casu- 
ally to a sandwich or a sweet, in willful 
disobedience to the proddings of her 
sage resolution. “Gossip, child!” 

“Well, everybody was there—Laura 
and Gerry—in the most adorable frock! 
Connie’s gone back to school, and every 
one’s saying that Barbara and Willard 
are engaged.” 

“That baby? Impossible! And Wil- 
lard’s a dear boy, but without a cent— 
unless, of course, his uncle I won- 
der.” Mrs. van Horn sipped medi- 
tatively. 

Cuddled and carefree, amid the aqua- 
marine shimmer of sea-toned silks, the 
perfected product of centuries, like two 
polished pearls in a Lalique box, these 
two women sat in their ultramodern 
boudior, exalted above the surflike 
rumble of trafficking New York streets, 
and talked of the things that interested 
them. 

“You know that funny new salmony 

—that still has a grayish 

int a gown of that—for 

next week—with band: 

vreaths of little blue and 

may have it, byn’ 

It was a 


bit.” 


s there, of course. 
I’m not tired 
parent reason, Joan gave her 


gorgeous d nee! 
For no ay 
mother a little hug and, springing up, 
walked to the window and threw it 
wide. “It’s warm, mother, truly—al- 
most like summer. Listen! I can hear 
aviolin. J think it’s over at Mrs. Lan- 
cashire’ . L he > other eve ning. 


[ imagine.’ 


She’s having a house party, 


voice, undistinguished, but 


weet and properly cultivated, 


Joan took up the air of the waltz, which 
came to her faintly, waxing and wan- 
ing as the wind shifted. The con- 
stantly flowing stream of motors in the 
street below purred a blurring obbligato. 
The gay voice rose louder and louder, 
filling the room and shutting out other 
sounds. LDlithely, then, she began to 
dance—humming, whistling, singing, 
marking the time with little panting 
breaths. In her high-heeled French 
slippers she skipped and twirled, wind- 
ing nimbly around her mother and wav- 
ing her arms in imitation of a cabaret 
dancer. Adolescent and graceful as a 
Greek boy, she was the very embodi- 
ment of spring and light-heartedness. 
A dozen reflected Joans danced in as 
many mirrors, while myriads of spar- 
kling miniature maids twinkled in the 
trembling crystal drops of electric chan- 
deliers and sconces. Fi Lung, a pam- 
pered Pekingese, who had been peace-. 
fully slumbering in his Chinese lac- 
quered shrine, was awakened by the 
jarring, and sprang rapturously after 
the girl’s clicking heels, adding his 
short, excited barks to the tumult. 

“My dear, my dear!” protested Mrs. 
van Horn. “You're shaking the 
house!” - 

With a final pirouette, Joan came to 
a stop and sank in a daintily disheveled 
heap upon the white fur at the feet of 
her mother. 

“T’m sure that my sphere is the stage 
—don’t you think so, mumsie ?” 

“Scarcely!” replied that lady, 
stern and prompt decision. 

Then, with a caressing hand, she 
drew the girl’s head against her knee 
and began absent-mindedly to 
straighten the strands of curly, disor- 
dered hair, while searching for an in- 
Disappointed in that, 
age-old formula of 


with 


spired opening. 
he reverted to the 
mothers. 

dear,” she “there’s 
something I want to sa You've 


been seeing a good deal of John Adams 


beg in, 


y to you, 


“Jo in 
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lately. He’s a charming fellow, and it’s 
quite all right for you to play around 
with him, but don’t take it into your 
little head to consider him seriously. 
Fortunately, you’ve been too well 
brought up to be over-easily impressed.” 

“Don’t worry, mother. He’s leav- 
ing on Wednesday,” answered Joan, a 
bit too casually. “But—just why the 
warning ?” 

“Oh, it occurred to me that the wan- 
dering, unusual life he’s led might ap- 
pear romantic to a young girl—although 
it was, on the contrary, particularly 
foolish in his case.” 

“But he’s doing wonderful things for 
such a young engineer, mother. [Every 
one says so. It was his record in Nica- 
ragua and then in Panama that led Mr. 
Graham to engage him.” 

“Nonsense, child! Don’t speak so 
naively. Phil Graham is sending him 
to—whatever outlandish place he’s go- 
ing—because Jack insists upon doing 
such things, and Mr. Graham’s an old— 
er—friend of the boy’s mother, What 
Jack ought to do is to stay here and 
follow in the footsteps of his father.” 

“But, mother, Jack says that Mr. 
Adams left just enough for his mother 
to continue to live in the way to which 
she’s been accustomed, and that’s why 
he determined to do something for him- 
self.” 

“With all of his family’s influence, it 
was quite unnecessary. He cotld have 
retrieved his father’s losses without any 
one’s being the wiser—and kept up his 
rightful position. Now, every one 
knows how hard up they are. Your 
father, for one, would have helped him. 
I should have been glad to suggest it.” 

“Mother, it sounds so funny to hear 
you speak of father just as if nothing 
had happened—now that you're di- 
vorced and he’s married to Mrs. Cum- 
mings.” 

“But certainly, chérie. It’s not at all 
chic to let such matters affect one’s 


manners. We're still excellent friente™ 
and [could easily ask a favor,” 

“But, mumsie, honestly, don’t yoy 
think it’s rather splendid of Jack” 

“Spectacular, perhaps, but stupid, It 
makes him entirely ineligible. Anyway, 
he’s a lot older than you, and that type 
of man never makes a woman happy, 
He thinks of everything but her, 
Where did you say he’s bound for this 
time?” 

“Colombia. It’s in South America 
up in the left-hand corner, you know,” 
and Joan drew a map in the air, which, 
if not wholly accurate, at least gave evi- 
dence of recent research on the subject, 

Mrs, van Horn caught the dangerous 
significance and frowned; but, after a 
moment of puzzled reflection, her brow 
smoothed and she spoke suavely: 

“Honey, I’m _ feeling seedy and 
slightly bored.” She demonstrated by 
yawning. “How would you like to ru 
away with me to Florida for a few 
weeks before going back to school? 
I’ve no doubt I could persuade Miss 
Malvers to let you off until Easter.” 

“It would be lovely, mother,” re- 
sponded Joan politely, but with a no- 
ticeable lack of enthusiasm. “But I'd 
like to wait until after Mrs. Stanton’s 
dance—on Wednesday. All of the girls 
are going, and it’ll be the event of the 
season. Please!” 

Mrs. van Horn locked anxious, but 
tence would 
but heighten the importance of the 
affair and would arouse in her daughter 
the obstinate resentment of one who 
feels herself to be crossed and abused. 
Therefore, she capitulated gracefully. 

“Very well, chick, if you’re counting 
on it. We'll leave the day after.” 

She knew that she could rely on 
chance and her own ready wit to dis- 
tract the girl later. 

Now, however, Joan continued, pur- 
suing an oblique course of thought not 
quite clear to her mother: 

“Of course I saw dad so seldom that 


concluded, w isely, that insi 
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I can hardly be expected to miss him. 
But I’ve often wondered—please don’t 
be angry, dear, but—when you were 
very young, wasn’t there some one— 

seemed—different 
from all of the others—from father and 


? 


the men who make love to you now! 
Of course they do—l’ve seen them. 
But I mean some one who made you 
feel as if you’d like to go off to some 
far-away place and not mind living very 
simply ?”’ 

“My child, you’re growing positively, 
absurdly sentimental—which means 
that it’s high time to stop talking.” 
With a fleeting, instantly controlled ex- 
pression of pain, Mrs. van Horn rose 
toher feet. “The follies of my youth,” 
she added lightly, in response to her 
daughter's unsatisfied gaze, “are a mil- 
lion miles behind my memory. Come, 
dear, I’m going to tuck you into bed. 
I'll take care of Miss Joan, Celéste. 
Good night.” This to a middle-aged 
Frenchwoman, who just then appeared 
in the doorway, with the nurselike in- 
tention of putting an end to her charge’s 
unwonted dissipation. 

Passing into an inner room, Joan, 
vith a little run and a leap, landed in 
the center of her silken-canopied bed. 
Her mother drew the lace-trimmed 
sheets and lavender down puff close 
up to the slender throat and, stooping, 
kissed her daughter tenderly. 

“I’m glad you had such a happy eve- 
ning, honey. Good night.” 

“Good night, mother—and listen! I 
don’t now, but when I do love some one, 
it won't be one of the stupid, silly boys 
I've known always. It’s going to be 
some one who does unusual things and 
goes to queer places. And he won't 
make me unhappy. You just wait and 
see!” Joan fondled her mother’s hand 
and looked up, coquettishly defiant, 
through her tumbled curls—childishly 
sweet and confident of her own power. 


some time—who 


Mrs. van Horn sighed. 


“So I thought once.” Then she 


laughed. “If you do, you bad baby, I 
shall spank you! Good night.” 

In a short time, wrapped and 
mounded in silk and lace, secure in the 
surrounding guard of servants, who ex- 
isted but for their sakes, and lulled.by 
the somnolent silence of the spacious 
house, the two women slept. 


CHAPTER III. 


“Alla, seiior!’’ shouted the native, 
at the same time indicating, with his 
machete, a patch of water barely dis- 
cernible through the compact tropical 
foliage. And John Adams, after a brief 
inspection, nodded his gratification. 
The news spread along the line of heav- 
ily laden cargadores, who, with grunts 
of satisfaction, shifted their packs and 
resumed their march, headed by the two 
machete men, whose constant efforts 
alone made it possible for the little 
party to proceed in single file through 
the dense jungle, which they had en- 
tered early that morning. 

Their way led over an ancient, but 
now rarely used, Indian trail, connect- 
ing the town of Buenaventura with the 
San Juan River at a point about sixty 
miles above its confluence with the 
Pacific Ocean. As_ time pressed, 
Adams had chosen this overland travel 
in preference to the easier, but more 
circuitous, ocean and river route to the 
same point that they were now ap- 
proaching. Since dawn they had hiked 
along, stumbling over roots, dodging 
hanging vines, slapping at insects, and 
avoiding reptiles ; stooping, most of the 
time, as they followed the swish-swish 
of hacking knives and falling branches ; 
boring, through a. dark, dank, steam- 
choked tunnel, ever deeper into a mass 
of moisture-laden verdure, which the 
sun itself was powerless to penetrate. 

“Damn it all!” muttered Adams, who 
loved pioneering above everything, but 
who had, also, acquired the true adven- 
turer’s habit of guarding against the 
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world’s mockery by forever scoffing at 
the song in his heart. “This is a hell of 
a life!” He mopped his close-cropped 
chestnut head with a sodden handker- 
chief, while the boyish, whimsical gleam 
in-his gray eyes gave the lie to his hard- 
set mouth. “I suppose Joan’s up at the 
Ritz, about now, drinking tea. No, I 
forgot—mamma’s taken her to Florida. 
A wise old girl is mamma, but she 
needn’t have worried! Joan’s very 
sweet, but I’ve a lot of money to make 
and things to do before I settle down 
to marry. Of course, if she’s still free 
at the end of this trip, I might—— 
She’s distinctly a temptation and, if her 
mother’d consent, I could scarcely do 
better. Time enough to decide when I 
go back.” 

The last rays of the sinking sun were 
striking the water wheny heralded by 
the barking of excited dogs, they de- 
bouched from the jungle into a clearing 
that marked the end of the trail. Here 
stood a half dozen of bamboo huts, 
elevated high on poles and inhabited by 
Indians, who eked out a precarious ex- 
istence by fishing, hunting, and attend- 
ing to the wants of occasional way- 
farers. Their camp was well protected 
by a pack of gaunt, wolfish hoynds who 
bounded out, baring their fierce fangs, 
as Adams and his party drew near, and 
were with difficulty held in check by 
their masters 

Upon the sloping river bank lay a 
score of canoes, moored with ropes of 
liana vine to their paddles, planted up- 
right in the mud. These dugouts had 
been hollowed, each, from the trunk of 
a single tree and while some were tiny 
cayucos, just large enough. to bear a 
man, others were good-sized craft, ca- 
pable of carrying considerable cargo. 
The latter variety were provided with 


balancing boughs of balsam wood, 
lashed to their hes —which also served 
as runways for the men who poled them 


—and their sterns were fitted out with 
ranchos—little shade coops built of 





plantain leaves laid over bamboo frames 


and very essential to the comfort of the 
traveler. 

Adams’ first act was to select six of 
the larger boats for the remainder of 
his journey, carefully reserving for 
himself the one with the most commo- 
dious rancho. While he did this and 
made other arrangements necessary for 
an early start on the morrow, his carga- 
dores disposed of his kit in the driest 
of the huts, tapped into his ample store 
of supplies, sent a scout after such reén- 
forcements, in the shape of fish, eggs, 
and fowls, as the village had to offer, 
and began the preparation of a sub- 
stantial evening meal. 

By the time Adams had exchanged 
his sweat-soaked flannel shirt and dun- 
garees for pongee pajamas, and his 
heavy boots and puttees for native za- 
patos, an excellent repast was ready. 
This he enjoyed to the full, resting ina 
canvas armchair—for Adams _ denied 
himself no comforts in outfitting—and 
served by Dorotheo, a big, bronze mu- 
chacho who had been his personal at- 
tendant upon several similar expedi- 
tions. With coffee and a good cigar, the 
hardships of a typical day in the bush 
vanished completely. A bundle of mag- 
azines wrapped in waterproof canvas— 
a considerate parting gift from the cable 
operator at Buenaventura—tempted 
Adams, but he knew from experience 


that a reading light would lure millions 
of 1 —- litoes and sand flie to make 
- 1; 4 1 +1 ses 
miserable, and so relin juished the 1déa. 
, 
li 


Stretched at 
hammock, with the jungle creeping up 
closer and closer to infold and make 
him her own, and the sound of her 
heartbeats, the tom-toms, coming ever 
clearer and nearer out of the distant 
unknown, John let his mind wander 
where it would. 

\t first, his thoughts were of home. 
He was genuinely fond of his pretty, 
foolish, inefficient mother, who had 
been so helplesly bewildered at the sud- 
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den death of his father—a_ well-known 
fnancier who had overreached himself 
at the last—and the subsequent discov- 
ery of their comparative poverty. No 
amount of explanation had ever 
brought her to understand the intrica- 
cies of their financial entanglements, or 
to comprehend why her son had force- 
fully insisted upon sacrificing the re- 
mainder of his course at Princeton and 
a prospective tour of the world, to study 
mining engineering. Her gracious pla- 
cidity had been considerably ruffled, for 
atime, by Jack’s erratic behavior and 
by the retrenchments dictated and en- 
forced upon her by a determined old 
family lawyer. 

Eventually, however, she had sub- 
sided into a grieved, but fairly com- 
fortable, existence. Having been per- 
mitted to retain her town house, one 
carriage, and the most necessary of her 
servants, life had gone on for her in a 
skimped, but not too abnormal, fashion, 
and she still pestered John, upon his 
infrequent vacations at home, with little 
pecking, birdlike queries—interspersed 
with maternal endearments and irrele- 
vant gossip—as to why he persisted in 
his extraordinary vagabondage, instead 
of settling down to make money after 
the manner of his father. 

With an indulgent mental pat of as- 
John’s mind dismissed his 

and concerned itself next with 


surance 
mother 
his b 

season, a full-fledged mining engi- 
neer, Ad had progressed, through 
a series of 
tral and South American republics, to 
his present position. The process had 
been by no means the tedious and la- 
borious one that it would have been for 
a young man of more obscure par- 
entage. With the aid of his father’s 
friends, John’s strides had been long 
and rapid, and though in the beginning 
he had fancied himself to be something 
of a hero, looking back now over the 
past eight filled to the 


Having graduated, in due 


appointments in various Cen- 


years—years 


brim with interesting and varied expe- 
rience—he saw that his life had been 
a singularly easy and satisfactory one. 
There had been light-hearted escapades 
and not a few mistakes, but he had, 
nevertheless, worked seriously and to 
such good purpose that he was now in 
possession of a fluent command of 
Spanish, an enviable reputation for tact 
in dealing with Latin Americans, and 
sound roots of recognition as a mining 
expert. 

It was upon reaching this point that 
he had attracted the especial attention 
of Philip Graham. For reasons best 
known to himself, Mr. Graham had al- 
ways intended to do something for 
Amélie Adams’ boy, but, quite charac- 
teristically, he had postponed the put- 
ting into practice of this benevolent in- 
tention until a time when it would be, 
likewise, to his own advantage. 

That time had now arrived. Some 
fifteen years before, Graham had him- 
self spent a couple of years in South 
America, during which period he had 
acquired large mining interests in Co- 
lombia—principally in the Cauca dis- 
trict. These having proved distinctly 
worth while, he had determined to ex- 
tend his property and to that end had 
recently offered the son of his old 
friends a substantial salary, and an in- 
terest in each claim denounced, to pros- 
pect for him in the Chocé district. This 
offer John had been glad to accept, for 
not only was it desirable in itself, but it 
gave him an opportunity for which he 
had been- waiting to develop certain 
plans of his own for the exploitation of 
Colombia and to lay the foundation of 
his own fortune. 

John’s mind became awake and ac- 
tive, as he thought of these things, and 
darted first in one direction and then in 
another, unearthing en passant all sorts 
of cherished schemes. But, gradually 
and quite naturally, after thoughts of 
acquiring wealth, came delicious dreams 
of spending it, which lapsed in due time 
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into soft musings centered upon Joan. 
And in the end, as always, the jungle 
claimed him. Definite ideas ceased. 
The crooning of the black boys, 
squatted about their fire on the beach, 
seeped into his consciousness; the night 
was permeated with the pounding of 
tom-toms; the air was full of subtleties 
and strange, whispered promises. He 
lay expectant, hands outstretched, to re- 
ceive the gifts of the forest. A cap- 
tive ensnared, he feli asleep. And the 
moon, which a month before had drunk 
from the hill cup holding Rosa and had 
gleamed coldly aloof above the city that 
cradled Joan, now sent a shaft of light 
across the face of John Adams—in 
search of the man behind the bronzed 
mask. 
CHAPTER IV. 

For -five days thereafter, while the 
little fleet of canoes proceeded, with 
"long, steady jerks, up the San Juan, 
Adams lounged in the hot shade of his 
rancho, sweating, swearing, thumbing 
his magazines, and smoking incessantly 
—whenever he was not trying to sleep. 
The pole men—great, naked cholos, 
with pointed, blackened teeth and 
wooden blocks thrust through huge 
holes in the lobes of their ears—passed 
back and forth upon the runways with 
the regularity of mechanical toys. 
Stinging insects danced in the sun 
shafts, like specks of hissing dust. Now 
and again a flock of parrakeets flew 
shriekins; overhead; sometimes they 
saw an enormous bird standing upon 
one leg by the river’s brink; and occa- 
sionally a green, black-ringed iguana 
slipped from a slimy stone, startled by 
their approach. Between the drowsy 
days came hot, still nights, when they 


tied up and slept in native huts by the. 


riverside, 
A few times they passed Indians in 
cayucos, sliding silently down _ the 


stream, bringing cargoes of cacao or 
tagua from the hinterland; and ,once 


there came, out of the endless } 


a big, bearded Frenchman, paddled 


swiftly along by two muchachos. Shak. 
ing with fever he was, yet blithe and 
debonair and, as his boat neared 
Adams’, he called out, much as one 
stranger might hail another in a®coyp- 
try lane: 

“Bon jour, monsieur, is the war stil] 
going on?” 

And John, who knew well that the 
Frenchman might have been cut off 
from news for months—even years— 
passed on the tale of nations as simply 
as he would have said good morning at 
home: 

“When I left, it was. Do you need 
any quinine?” 

“Ah, then I’m not too late! Merci, 
monsieur, non—I’ve enough. Have the 
States gone in?” 

“Not yet,” replied John, “but I fancy 
it’s only a matter of “time. Flies as 
thick farther back?” 

“Not when you reach the hills, Don't 
stay too long—as I did. Bon voyage!’ 
The Frenchman grinned and took a pull 
at his flask. 

The two fleets had met, crossed, and 
were widely separated now, for the In- 
dians had neither paused nor changed 
their stroke. The last words trailed 
above the widening stretch of water ina 
futile effort at a final link. The mo- 
ment of comradeship was broken, scat 
tered; swallowed up in green mystery; 
only the glow of it lingered, for a little 
space, in the hearts of the two men. 
When it flickered out, each was again 
alone in the world of his thoughts. 

Gradually the marshy lowlands gave 
place to foothills; the river narrowed 
and flowed sharply between steep 
banks, and on the afternoon of the fifth 
day, the head pole man assured Joh, 
each time that he neared the rancho, 
that they would reach Istmena “a las 
tres—no mas.” He continued to do this 
for a full two hours after the watch 
on Adams’ wrist had indicated three 
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Fo’clock, but then, indeed, they did sight 
the town. 

At almost the same moment, they 
were themselves descried, and the entire 
population collected hastily to watch 
their arrival. Many of the men and 
boys pushed out in cayucos to meet 
them, while the women and children 
gathered along the banks. Some /avan- 
deras, who stood knee-deep in the clean, 
swiftly flowing stream with their soiled 
linen heaped upon the rocks before 
them, laid down the wooden paddles 
with which they beat their clothes and 
stood staring, their hands on their hips. 
The landing was made amid much 
shouting and gesticulation. There were 
fervent greetings among the barqueros 
and their friends, and pervading all 
was the shrill chatter of innumerable 
excited, naked brown urchins. 

As John stepped ashore, he was 
greeted by Don Ramon, the oldest and 
most influential citizen of the place, 
who embraced him, called down a thou- 
sand blessings upon his head, and bade 
him welcome in the name of the com- 
munity. And the welcome was genu- 
ine, for it was already known that he 
came in the interests of “el padron,” 
Sefior Graham, whose representatives 
had periodically added to the prosper- 
ity of the village in their brief terms of 
residence there. So there had been 
much rejoicing over the rumor, which 
was now confirmed, that the new engi- 
make his headquarters in 
an indefinite time. Before 
John could protest, Don Ramon had 
directed the cargadores to carry all of 
the luggage to his own house, where he 
insisted that Adams should remain until 
the company’s bodegas should be ready. 

Arm and arm, and with great formal- 
ity, the two men ascended the broad 
wooden stairs leading from the beach 
to the top of the cliff, from which point 
they were escorted in state, by the en- 
tire assembled throng, to the home of 
Don Ramon. 


neer would 
Istmena for 


The village consisted of one long 
street, following the curve of the bank 
and dwindling at either end into a goat 
trail, which eventually died away in the 
jungle. A magnificent line of royal 
palms ran, like a selvage, along the 
river side of the street, and upon the 
inner side, in the exact center, stood a 
wooden church, capped with an open 
cupola bearing a little gilded cross and 
flanked by ten houses, five on either 
hand—quite imposing two-story build- 
ings, with red-tiled roofs and galleries: 
encircling their second floors. Beyond 
these were fringes of bamboo huts, 
growing farther and farther apart as 
they wedged their way into the bush. 

Behind the street, the jungle had re- 
ceded for some distance, leaving a bare 
semicircle, surrounded by coconut 
palms and mango trees, from between 
which peeped several scores of tiny 
thatched huts. This open patch was the 
plaza, the playground of the people, and 
in its center stood an ancient iron foun- 
tain, from which the water had never 
spurted, but which served excellently as 
a stand for the native musicians, who 
played there almost every. evening for 
the crowd of ever-eager dancers. At 
one edge of the plaza, also, stood a 
small open market—a row of Mttle 
booths, displaying fruits, vegetables, 
calabashes, and sapatos. 

Glancing back and downward, as 
they walked ‘along, Adams saw that his 
canoes, in company with many others, 
now lay upturned, like a flock of tired 
birds, upon the narrow graveled beach. 

As they were about to pass in through 
the little gate that guarded the entrance 
into the house of Don Ramon, a curious 
thing happened. A comely young In- 
dian woman drew near, coming from 
the marketplace. She was walking 
proudly, with her chin well raised, and 
by the hand she led a man, young in 
body,. yet with a strangely aged and 
tortured face. His eyes were closed, 
and he stumbled as he walked, yet held 
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back, like a child dragged about against 


its will. 


Now and again he unclosed 


«his lips and made an uncouth whimper- 


ing sound, totally unlike speech. 


pe 
of 


The 
ople made way for them with a sort 
fearful respect; although, at the 


same time, several of them giggled a 


nervous jeer and a boy ventured a 


mocking taunt below his breath. Look- 
ing about, John saw that almost every 
one crossed himself, and that-a few of 
the smaller children ran hurriedly away, 
holding crossed fingers carefully be- 


hind them. 


He turned inquiringly to 


his host. 


“What’s it all about?” he asked. 
“It’s Ysobel—an Indian,” replied 


Don Ramon, “and a man upon whom 


sh 


later, if it interests you. 
amigo mio.” 

The house, which they now entered, 
was built around a patio, and the 
ground floor consisted of two spacious 


I'll tell the story 
After you, 


e wreaked revenge. 


salas and a dining room, above which 


were four 


large sleeping chambers, 


equipped with hammocks—except the 
guest room, to which Don Ramon now 


co 


nducted Adams and which was pro- 


vided with an imported bed. 


forn 
wife 
last of a large brood of offspring. 


At dinner that evening, John was 
1ally presented to Don Ramon’s fat 
and two pretty daughters—the 


The 


sefiora graciously seconded her hus- 


ba 


nd’s hospitable invitation, and the 


daughters acknowledged Adams’ salu- 
tations with bobbing curtsies and down- 


ca 


st eyes. 


At the close of a long, elaborate 


meal, the ladies withdrew, for which 
Adams.was grateful, as he could ex- 
tract nothing but “Si, seiior,’ and “No, 
senor,” from the girls, while the mother 
sat in silent watchfulness, with a benign 


be 


am upon her moonlike countenance. 
Left alone, the two men smoked, 


sipped champagne that had been opéned 


in 


topic to another. 


John’s honor, and drifted from one 
Soon Don Ramon, 


Ainslee’s 


. to whom a guest was a Heaven-seme 


receptacle for garrulity, was telling 
John all that he knew—and that was 
much—of the history of the little town 
and its inhabitants, four families of 
which could boast of pure Castilian 
blood, while the others were half. 
breeds, Indians or negroes, 

Suddenly Adams remembered the 
spectacle that had intrigued his curj- 
osity that afternoon. At the first op- 
portunity, he interrupted the flow of the 
old man’s talk to ask: 

“What was it about that girl with 
the cripple? You were going to tell 
me.” 

“Ah, si—that was Ysobel. But there 
is very little to the story. She was a 
pretty girl, but her lover—the man you 
saw with her—deserted her for another 
—a girl from a neighboring village, 
So she took him to a witch, who helped 
her to make of him what he is—a help- 
less baby who can do only what she 
wills, for he is dumb and blind. It is 
an ancient form of reyenge among the 
Indian women. The tongue is §$plit 
and the eyeballs are gouged out, but the 
lids are left to cover the holes. There 
is some ceremony and some special way 
—something terrible about it—but only 
a few know how it is done and, of 
those few, all are Indians. We know 
only that occasionally they lure a man 
away—with some kind of magic—up 
into the hills, and he comes back—like 
Saw. It is seldom done 


the one 
now. 
“They say that old Juanita is a witch. 
I can well remember when she was one 
indeed—the prettiest girl that ever lived 
in Istmena—half Spanish, too. Her 
father was the alcalde—a cousin of 
mine—and he kept her in his house and 
had her brought up with his legitimate 
children, although her mother was only 
an Indian—an affair of his youth. But 
she was always wild—wandered out 
alone without a duefa, and would run 
away, every now and again, to visit her 


you 
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mother, who hung onto Her like a pan- 
theress. And then she became the mis- 
tress of’ —Don Ramon stopped short, 
considered hastily, gulped, and went on 
—‘one of your countrymen, a pros- 
pector, I think—it was so many years 
ago—and when he left, she went up 
into the hills and became—just an In- 
dian, like her mother. 

“She has a girl, though, that’s as 
pretty as she was, ‘but she only brings 
her down here once or twice a year— 
for the carnival and other fiestas. They 
tell all sorts of queer things about 
Juanita—that she casts the evil eye and 
all that—but I fancy it’s only a sort of 
protection. The pride of a Spaniard, 
combined with that of an Indian, is a 
thing to be reckoned with, and freakish. 
One can’t be sure. There’s something 
—different about those Indians. 
There’s always feeding, gorging, stalk- 
ing, and killing going on in the jungle, 
and they worship and are a part of it.” 

From this, Don Ramon fell to telling 
of the wars and the battles in which he 
had taken part—of innumerable revo- 
lutions, insurrections, and Indian up- 
risings, during which men had come 
creeping, creeping—singly and from 
long distances—out of the jungle, gath- 
ering at one point for outrage and mas- 
sacre, like ants scurrying, collecting, 
and devouring around the dead body of 
a cockroach. 

“Back in the borderlands around the 
Amazon, between Brazil and Peru, live 
the worst of the Indians,” concluded 
Don Ramon. “They’re cannibals there 
and eat the hands and feet of their 
prisoners of war, after torturing them. 
I was nearly captured once. That’s 
where I was grazed by a poisoned ar- 
tow shot from a blowgun, and I had to 
cut off the finger pronto in order to save 
my life.” He held up a writikled left 
hand, from which the little finger was 
missing. “Yes, I’ve taken chances in 
my day. But I would not have it 
otherwise.” 


Don Ramon paused and then went 
on: 

“Si, mi amigo, I have lived—I have 
had sensations—and now—I dream of 
the past. It is all that is left for an 
old man to do. Only full memories can 
make declining years tolerable.” 

A far-away look came into Don 
Ramon’s eyes, and in the silence that 
followed his last words came the swell- 
ing beat of the tom-toms and the chant- 
ing of the dancers in the little plaza. 
The old man smiled sadly and con- 
tinued : 

“Ay, the dance! That, too, is over 
for me. My joints have grown stiff. 
But I feel it here.” He struck his breast * 
with his thin, parchment-skinned hand. 
“Here in my heart there is something 
that still answers and dances to the 
tom-toms. It is always so with our peo- 
ple; we laugh, we cry, we are glad or 
sad—but we show it in the dance. It is 
that that impels—that sends us to seek 
a querida or to stab an enemy. Our 
love is not like that of el Norte; it is a 
thing impetuous, passionate—conjured 
up by the tom-toms. They ease our 
mothers through the labor of our com- 
ing, and they beat out our funeral dirge. 
To us life is a long dance, swept on by 
the tom-toms—sometimes gay, some- 
times wild and fierce, sometimes a 
solemn ceremony, but a rhythmic river 
of being that goes on forever. It is a 
thing you can scarcely understand.” 
into Don Ramon’s eyes, 
Adams realized that he lacked some 
knowledge which these people possessed 
—that their elemental experiences gave 
them a sort of exalted complacency, like 
that of the earth itself. Ignorant of the 
complexities of civilization, they yet 
knew all that was fundamental and per- 
manent in life, and knew that they 
knew it. At that moment there came to 
John a longing that he had never felt 
before for increased emotional experi- 
ence—not for pleasure, but for some- 
that bring knowledge, 


Looking 


thing would 
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something that would enable him, too, 
to say, when he had grown old, “I have 
lived!” 

In his bedroom, Adams found a 
small brown boy eagerly engaged in 
opening his boxes and peering at each 
article that he drew forth with the rapa- 
cious curiosity of a monkey. Quite un- 
abashed at discovery, the imp explained 
that his name was Pepito and that he 
had been detailed by Don Ramon to 
take the place of Dorotheo, who had 
been dismissed, for the present, with 
the other cargadores. John laughed at 
the idea of the tiny gamin taking the 
place of the brawny muchacho, but was 
pleased to find that the boy was quick 
and zealous in the performance of his 
duties, and that he had had some train- 
ing as a personal attendant. The rela- 
tion of master and man was, therefore, 
established between them with the ut- 
most good humor and satisfaction on 
both sides. 

Just before going to sleep, John 
stepped out onto the gallery with a final 
cigarette in his hand. His room was at 
the rear of the house, and he thus 
commanded a view of the plaza, no 
longer bare and empty, but filled with 
gracefully moving figures, that chanted 
as they swayed this way and that, mill- 
ing round and round the fountain. 
Upon its pedestal squatted three mu- 
sicians, two of whom thrummed with 
palms and thumbs upon drumlike in- 
struments stretched 
over hollowed third 
shook violently a calabash filled with 
dried frijoles, producing thereby a 
strange swishing sound. The scene, set 
before a semicircular drop of palms 
and lighted with a few flaring torches, 
was barbaric, gaudy, unreal. Adams 
had seen the same thing before many 
times, and had even learned to execute 
a few steps himself in order to compli- 
ment the natives by participation in 
their pleasure, whenever it seemed 
psychologically advantageous to do so; 


made of skins 


while the 


logs, 


but it occurred to him now, for f 


first time, that, in spite of their theatme 


cal setting, these people were not ae 
tors, but human beings living with more 
abandon than he. 

What did they feel, and would it be 
possible for an outsider to put himself 
on their stage—to make himself an 
harmonious part of the pageant of their 
lives? Could one get inside long 
enough to know, and then come out 
again—back to his own heritage? These 
questions perplexed and filled his mind, 


CHAPTER V, 


The morning after his arrival in 
Istmena, Adams selected a site, upon 
a promontory at the upper end of the 
town, for his bodega and living quar- 
ters. The location was one that insured 
privacy and that included, also, a. suit- 
able position for the building of @ 
wharf, as the promise of a regular 
launch service from the coast had been 
one of the inducements held out to John 
by his chief. 

Although work was begun that same 
day, six weeks elapsed before the com- 
pletion of the building, during which 
time John continued to live with Don 
Ramon. Pleasant weeks they were, too, 
filled with leisurely inspection and i- 
vestigation and long hours of writing, 
planning, and, not infrequently, just 
dreaming. The evenings were spent, for 
the most part, with Don Ramon, sitting 
on one of the galleries or in the big, 
palm-shaded and flower-scented patio, 
while they exchanged tales of the North 
and the South. 

Occasionally, however, John strayed 
into the plaza late at night, where he 
lounged against a tree bole for half 
an hour or so, smoking and watching 


the ever-revolving ring of dancers. He 
was a conspicuous and an important fig- 
ure in the little place, for the represen 
tatives of el padron had shaped the 
destinies of half the men in the village 
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for over fifteen years. Also, he was a 
very handsome figure in the immaculate 
evening clothes that he continued to 
wear, Whenever possible, even—or 
rather especially—in the most remote 
spots, as a matter of morale. 

More than one of the native girls felt 
her heart flutter as she watched him, 
and wondered if she stood a possible 
chance of sharing for a time in the 
ménage @ deux, which all assumed that, 
in accordance with the customs of his 
predecessors, he would establish as soon 


as his house should be prepared. In- ° 


deed, several of them did not hesitate 
to cast alluring glances in his direction, 
and one or two of the boldest even went 
up to him, with simple coquetry, and 
invited him to join in the dance. 

Their advances were accepted cor- 
dially enough, for John was young and 
avid for experience, but they failed to 
thrill him. He tried dancing, too, and 
laughed with the others at his own 
clumsiness. But as the weeks slipped 
by, the awkwardness lessened, and he 
became fairly proficient in the per- 
formance of the intricate steps and won 
thereby the applause and admiration of 
the revelers. A sort of camaraderie 
sprang up between them—in which, 
however, there was no presumption of 
familiarity on their part or relaxing of 
He played with 
en in the mood, as he might 
and 
Same 
that the 


superiority on his. 
them, wl 
they re- 
sort of 


animals 


with a kennel of pups, 


sponded with much the 


dependent affection 
would have shown. 
At length the new abode was finished. 
It, too, was built ‘around a patio, 
The ground floor consisted of offices, 
while the second comprised a balcony- 
hung and spacious apartment. The 
folding camp furniture was moved in 
and supplemented with sundry solid 
pieces, built by skillful native workmen 
under Adams’ direction. There were 
ttisp calico curtains, made by Sejiora 
Ramon and her daughters, and the patio 
2 


was decorated with potted palms and 
flowering vines. Little Pepito and his 
mother, an excellent cook and laun- 
dress, made up the household for the 
present—much to the amazement and 
disgust of Don Ramon, who ardently 
advised a young and pretty house- 
keeper. 

“You need not marry her, sefior,” 
the old man argued, “but youth needs 
youth, and a pretty girl who loves you 
will look well to your comfort.” 

“I have no intention of depriving 
myself of youth,” retorted John flip- 
pantly, “but one retains more latitude 
by keeping it out of one’s own house.” 

Don Ramon chuckled over the re- 
ply, but was shocked by its cold-blood- 
edness. 

“Ah, you of the North!” he said. 
“Never for a moment do you swerve 
from your course through forgetting! 
There is so much that you miss!” 

When the house was quite ready, 
John gave a dinner to Don Ramon and 


. his family, at which innumerable glasses 


were emptied to the health of all pres- 
ent, to the success of John and to that 
of Mr. Graham. 

Then began the real work for which 
all of this had been but a preparation. 
With six selected men, including Doro- 
theo, Adams took his first prospecting 
trip, which led him only twenty miles 
and kept him away but 


from Istmena 
two weeks. Cai d on the banks of a 


by the 


small stream, John, assisted two 
most intelligent of his men, surveyed 
and plotted, while the remaining four 
muchachos stood all day waist-deep in 
the water, washing gravel in native 
bateas. It was a hard grind. Adams’ 
skin grew several shades darker than it 
already was, and he lost the few pounds 
that he had taken on during the weeks 
of comparative ease in Istmena. When 
he had located sufficient ore to warrant 
operations and had acquired all the 
necessary data, John returned to head- 
quarters, where he worked out a map 
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and other features imperative for the 
proper denouncing of a claim. 

This performance was repeated, with 
slight variations and with ever-widen- 
ing excursions afield, half a dozen 
times. Between trips, there was al- 
ways a short vacation, during which 
John made up his reports and recreated, 
while his men overhauled his kit and 
emulated their master. Recreation con- 
tinued to consist of dinners, followed 
by long conversations with Don Ramon, 
alternating with evenings of flirtation 
and dancing in the plaza. But he still 
dreamed more often of Joan than he 
thought of the dark-eyed girl with 
whom he happened to be dancing, and 
he was still waiting for the jungle to 
fulfill its promise. 

John had been in Istmena ten months 
and had witnessed many minor festiv- 
ities when there began the novena for 
the Virgin—the greatest annual event 
of the country after the carnival. This 
meant nine days of prayers and proces- 
sions, dancing, drinking, and sports of 
all kinds, and John decided to put aside 
his duties and take a complete and well- 
earned rest for the period of the fiesta. 

The little town, bedecked with flow- 
ers, birds in cages, and tawdry tinsel 
strips of lace and ribbon, was the Mecca 
of the faithful for miles around. While 
John sat on his gallery and watched 
canoe after canoe discharge its over- 
load of gayly clad, bead-best: 
pants onto the beach, another 
of pilgrims was pouring in from the 
mountain trail that entered Istmena in 
the rear. Everywhere was jostling, 
pushing, and confusion. All were 
wrought up by a strange mixture of 
religious fervor and pleasurable antici- 
pation. The little church was not large 
enough to accommodate the throng of 
people, who overflowed into the street 
and plaza, where they nevertheless 
knelt devoutly upon the rusty, hard- 
stamped earth throughout the long in- 
augural mass. 
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After the service came the first of 
processions, headed by the padre 
marching under a canopy and carrying 
the monstrance. Behind him came the 
people, chanting a hymn, while the 
harsh little bell in the cupola clanged 
an incessant accompaniment. Begin 
ning with the summons to early mass 
and ending with the evening Angelus, 
its call to prayer would hush the feast. 
ing and the roistering at regular inter- 
vals throughout the day, and without 
effort or incongruity, the whole mass 


‘of people would be swung this Way and 


that—from realms of reckless, pagan 
mirth, to solemn, wide-eyed _ pools 
of stillness and belief—by the pendu- 
lum power of a clapper in a danging 
old iron bell. Locked in unblessed 
amorous embrace, men and women 
would unclasp their arms to sink to 
their knees; hands that still tingled 
with the touch of others would pi- 
ously tell rosary beads; and prayers 
would rise, like the smoke of incense, 
up through the trees to the white-hot 
heavens. Then the worshipers, re 
leased, would take up their glasses and 
fall to kissing again. Half a dozen 
times a day was this process repeated, 
and one phase of it was no more vital or 
sincere than the other. 

John watched it all from his gallery 
—the processions and the prayers, the 
curious sultry stillness that settled over 
the little town during the midday siesta 
hour, and the renewed sporting and hi- 
larity of the late afternoon. Through 
it all he lay lazily in his hammock. But 
always at night, when the dance was im 
full swing, he dressed, descended, and 
went into the plaza. There he drank 
with the men, tossed coins and dulces 
to the children, and danced with the 
pretty girls, paying them compliments 
that they could not understand, while 
stimulating his own imagination with 
the contact of their ardent bodies. But 
while they were collectively fascinating, 
no one among them stood out from the 
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ghers, and the entertainment was be- 
ginning to pall when, on the eighth 
night of the novena, he entered the 
plaza. - 

It was already late, and the musicians 
jad paused for refreshment. Many of 
the dancers had sought seclusion under 
the shadows of the palms, and revealed 
their presence only by peals of soft, 
firtatious laughter and by the firefly 
lay of their cigarettes. Others stood 
about in little groups—tiny courts pay- 
ing homage to their chosen favorites. 

One such group, larger than the 
others and more animated, sang in uni- 
sn an old Spanish love song, to the 
acompaniment of a single guitar. 
When their song ended, there was a 
moment of silence, then a clamor of 
waxing, and then through the hot night 
ame the sound of a girl’s voice sing- 
ing—a song that was familiar, yet 
strange. 

“Oh, don’ you remember swee’ 
Talize, Ben Bo?” The words were 
English and so was the music, yet some- 
hw the whole thing was transposed 
into liquid Spanish. It took John a few 
seconds to recognize it, and immedi- 
ately thereafter came the recollection 
that, so far as he knew, Don Ramon 
was the only person in Istmena, besides 
himself, who could speak English. But 
certainly it was not Don Ramon who 
was singing. 

Adams pushed through the crowd, 
which made way for him, and beheld a 
young g1 seated upon a little wooden 
bench close by the fountain. Her right 
leg was thrown over her left knee, and 
as her slender fingers plucked at the 
strings of her guitar, her shapely little 
feet, thrust into tiny sapatillas, marked 
ime to the music. Her face was 
averted, so that John could not see her 
tyes, but the mass of black curls piled 
tpon her little head in Spanish fashion 
tevealed one small ear, from’ which dan- 
sled a heavy ring of beaten gold, and a 
‘tray curl flattened against a pale olive 


young oj rl 


cheek. Her round neck melted with 
perfect symmetry into a low chest, 
which in turn swelled into firm, full 
breasts, tantalizingly rising and falling, 
half disclosing and half concealing 
themselves beneath the folds of a co- 
quettish white lace mantilla. Against 
one end of the bench leaned a small 
pot-bellied boy, ecstatically munching a 
sweet, while behind it stood a young 
Indian, of the slim and dandified type, 
apparently on guard over the two. 

John turned hastily to a native youth, 
whont he knew and who made one of 
the courtiers. 

“The senorita 
manded. 

“She is Rosa,” answered the youth, 
“and her mother is a witch who lives up 
in the hills.” 

Thus it happened that, when her song 
was ended, Rosa found herself con- 
fronted by a gray-eyed stranger, in 
clothes such as she had never seen, 
who, most embarrassingly, addressed 
her in English. 

“T did not expect to hear that song 
in Istmena,” was what he said, but to 
the girl it was incomprehensible. 

“No spik Inglés,’ she replied, and 
hung her head in confusion. 

“Pardon, sefiorita,” went on John in 
Spanish, “but you sing in that tongue.” 

“Tt is a song taught me by my mother 

-who learned it from my father long 
ago. I have never sung it down here 
before—only in my home, away up 
there.” She pointed vaguely. 

Both stood silent for a moment— 
Rosa self-conscious and abashed before 
this materialization of her dreams, and 
Adams absorbed in contemplation of 
her loveliness. She was not, of course, 
fastidiously groomed according to the 
standards of his own race, but she was 
so finely shaped, so clean lined, and 
she had such a clear, luminous skin, 
that she gave an impression of dainty 
finish, especially when contrasted with 
the tawdry, full-blown prettiness of the 


who is she?” he de- 
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other girls. Moreover, the eyes that 
she turned full upon John were pools 
of black mystery concealing her heart, 
like the waters of Titicaca, closed over 
sacrificial gold. 

At that moment the tom-toms began 
to play, and with a bow John went 
through the courtly Spanish formula of 
asking for a dance. Rosa, with re- 
gained self-possession and that little 
touch of arrogance which even a drop 
of Spanish blood can give, curtsied her 
consent. Before they could proceed, 
however, the young Indian, who during 
the preceding conversation had stood 
his ground behind the bench, sprang 
forward and snatched angrily at the 
girl’s floating lace. 

“The dance is mine!” he proclaimed, 
with sudden determination, and proudly 
awaited her next move: 

But Rosa had known him from child- 
hood and was unafraid. 

“Ay, Luis,” she exclaimed petulantly, 
“another time will do for thee! Canst 
thou not see that it is the Americano, 
who comes from el padron—he whom 
they have been telling us about?” 

“Tf he is truly un gran senor, he will 
not rob me of my dance.” 

Much amused, Adams was about to 
postpone the pleasure and stepped 
back; but Rosa, fearing to lose such a 
golden opportunity for queening it over 
the other girls, protested: 

“One moment, sefior, please, while I 
speak to him, and I will be with you 
again.” Impatiently, she drew Luis 
aside, her instinctive capacity for deal- 
ing with men already awakened. 
“Thou art a fool!” she said crisply. 
“Hast thou not said that thou wouldst 
like, above all else, to be a barquero for 
the sefior on the strange new boat of 
which Ernesto told thee? Here is thy 
chance, and thou hast not the wit to 
use it. It is a little thing to relinquish, 


and the sefior will be grateful.” 
Sulky, but shrewd, Luis listened and 
compromised. 





“See that it be but once, then!” 
commanded; to which Rosa replieg 
with a willful shrug. 

Thrilling with her first trium 
entered he circle of Adams” aa 
Her head was on a line with his shoyl. 
der, the black velvet eyes enhanced by 
long lashes and thin, curving brows, 
There were jasmine flowers in her hair 
and their perfume stole out an 
wrapped them both in a scented cloak 
There was little need for speech amid 
such poignancy of touch and look, 

“You are the prettiest thing I have 
ever seen!” declared Jack, as boyishly 
as if she were the first woman for him, 

“Then the women of your country 
are not pretty?” responded the girl, 
wriggling and purring with sensuous 
delight. “You dance better than Luis, 
and he is called the best dancer in the 
valley.” 

And so on, through a series of little 
aimless remarks, 

The rest was a madness of motion, 
an intoxication of interlocked bodies, 
whirled on the throb of the tom-toms 
like leaves on an autumn wind. After 
the first dance, there was no thought of 
separating,- and John and Rosa re 
mained together, pausing—laughing 
and panting, but scarcely speaking— 
whenever the music ceased, only to be 
caught up again and swept away by the 
first revival of its sound. 

As the night waned, the dancers grew 
frenzied. The natives shouted exult 
ingly in answer to the coaxing cre 
scendo of the tom-toms. The air pul 
sated with the impulse to love, quiver 
ing on the verge of the impulse to kill. 
John and Rosa spun round and round 
in the vortex of the whirlpool, while 
Luis revolved about its outer rim, like 
a jackal on the outskirts of a scrim 
mage, awaiting his chance to pounce 
upon the dead. John was not shout 
ing, but his nostrils were dilated, and he 
breathed in quick, staccato gasps, while 
Rosa’s head lay upon his shoulder, her 
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eyes closed, her lips moist and parted. 
Her bosom, soft and warm as a flower, 
was crushed between them. 

But time ends everything, and at last 
the dancers staggered with exhaustion, 
the dawn sent out tentative streaks, and, 
with dramatic suddenness, the music 
stopped, the crowd melted away, and 
there was left only a bare stretch of 
ground, strewn over with withered blos- 
soms, cigarette butts, and scraps of 
cothing, while a few inebriates, over- 
come with aguardiente, lay sleeping 
where they had fallen. Then came 
Luis, sullen and baffled, cowed by the 
dark man’s fear of his white superior 
and with a mind already plotting cun- 
ning. 

“I must go. Mi madre 
promised to return with Luis.” 

“But you will be here to-morrow, 
early in the evening—you are sure?” 

“Si, seiior—I promise!” 

Their hands clung together, then tore 
themselves apart. Luis led the girl 
away, and John went back to his gal- 
lery. 

But he could not sleep. 
hours of restless tossing, he rose, 
clothed himself in white linen, and 
strolled casually over to the home of 
Don Ramon. He found that worthy 
entertaining a large party of friends at 
breakfast, and was hospitably urged to 
sit down and join them. 

“I should 
mio, had I not 
furioso early this morning and supposed 
that you would be in need of sleep,” 
added the old man, at the same time 
drawing John affectionately into a chair 
beside him. “A pretty girl, your lit- 
tle partner, no es verdad?” 

John flushed and parried further 
questioning until the guests had scat- 
tered for their noonday siestas, after 


waits. I 


After a few 


have sent for you, amigo 


seen you dancing so 


which he lingered long enough to ask, 
with studied carelessness and a quaint 
absence of specification: 


“Why does she sing in English?” 

“Her father was an Americano. She 
is the daughter of Juanita, once the 
pearl of the valley—I told you about 
her. It is humorous that she should 
have been the one to attract you. What 
an amusing situation!” and the old man 
chuckled. 

John looked puzzled and spoke stiffly : 

“T fail to see the joke. What became 
of the father?” 

“Pardon me, senor.” Don Ramon be- 
came serious in an instant. “He went 
away—back to his own people. It is 
ever the same—they come here for 
gain, leaving their hearts in el Norte; 
when they have succeeded, the heart 
calls, and they go back, leaving only 
their women and children. But we do 
not blame them. It is we who under- 
stand that, where the heart calls, one 
must go.” 

Had he left his heart in el Norte? 
If so, it was keeping very still just 
then, for John sat on his gallery through 
the long, hot afternoon, nursing his de- 
sire for Rosa and whiling away the 
hours that must intervene before night. 

He dressed early and dined in soli- 
tary state, in spite of Don Ramon’s cor- 
dial invitation to return for dinner. 
That ceremony over, John adjourned to 
the gallery once more. Pepito had 
proved himself an apt pupil, and in so 
far as circumstances permitted, John’s 
house was well appointed. The busi- 
ness of coffee was conducted with dig- 
nity. <A little table, covered with a 
magnificent black lace mantilla, pur- 
chased for a song on a prospecting trip, 
was placed at his elbow, and thereon 
Pepito gravely deposited a _ carved 
wooden tray bearing the service. 

Usually it was the perfection of the 
coffee that concerned him, but to-night 
John conceived a sudden interest in the 
service, for the black lace caught his 
eyes and immediately started a specula- 
tion as to whether it would be a suit- 
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able gift for Rosa. Everything that he 
thought of bore some relation to her at 
present. 

Finally he left his post and went 
down to the plaza. She kept him wait- 
ing so long that he was in terror. What 
if she should not come? But at last she 
arrived, blazing out of the dark like a 
fresh-lighted fire. There were jasmine 
sprays on her breast and red hibiscus 
in her hair. Heedless of every one, 
she crossed straight to him. 

“You have been waiting long, sefior?” 

“Since the beginning of time!” re- 
plied Jack. 

Quite satisfied, Rosa laughed. 

“It is the fault of Luis,” she cooed. 
“He tried to keep me from coming, but 
mi madre said, ‘Let her go. The end is 
always the same for a woman. What 
matters the path? I scarcely knew 
what she meant by that, but ran away 
while I might.” 

The rest was a repetition of the for- 
mer night—with the addition of the 
ecstatic melancholy that comes from 
draining the dregs. This was the final 
night of the novena; on the morrow, all 
of these people collected for pleasure 
would go their devious, separate ways. 
The jungle, which had disgorged them, 
would swallow them again—the little 
fireball of clustered humanity would 
break and scatter into hundreds of iso- 
lated sparks. So they squeezed dry the 
fruit of the fiesta. 

Long before that was done, however, 
John and Rosa stole away—away to the 
big new empty house at the upper edge 
of the town. 

The bacchantic shouting of the rev- 
elers swelled and died. Those who had 
come from afar put the packs on their 
ponies and turned their heads toward 
the hills. The purple, star-studded 
night paled into gray. The tom-toms 
were stilled. And John slept, with the 
round brown arms of Rosa about his 
neck, 


CHAPTER VI. 


It was a delicious experience, wholly 
satisfactory and enthralling, but only 
partially illuminating. . It shed a ray of 
light upon Don Ramon’s half-pitying 
explanations of the vague something 
for which John had been searching; 
but, in spite of its exotic abandon, the 
affair was too normal and straightfor- 
ward to produce more than a quickened 
understanding. It fell short of a rey. 
elation. 

When John woke, on the first mom- 
ing after the novena, memory sent him 
groping for a cuddled bunch of warn- 
ness, Which was no longer with him 
He sat up hastily, rubbed his eyes, and 
wondered if he had been dreaming 
Then he caught sight of a scarf, a 
bracelet, and a little heap of dead flow- 
ers upon a near-by chair, proof suffi- 
cient that she had actually been there, 

At that moment, he heard a stifled, 
but emphatic, “Damn!” in the voice of 
Pepito, whose English vocabulary was 
limited to the words most frequently 
employed by his master, whom he 
adored and imitated in every way pos 
sible. This was followed by a whis- 
pered consultation between Pepito and 
Maria, his mother. 

“You had better call the sefior and 
go for the padre!” advised the old 
woman. 

“What's 
Adams. 

The boy came running. 

“Oh, sefior, sefior,” he babbled, “it’s 
not my fault—truly. Last night I ar 
ranged everything with care before go 
ing out, as you said I might—you did 
say so, didn’t you?—and it was still 
black then, and now it’s white! It is@ 
miracle, seior! The Virgin must have 
been here in our absence!” 

“What the devil are you raving 
about ?” 

Old Maria stuck her head between 
the blue calico curtains. 


wrong, Pepito?”’ shouted 
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“T’s not our fault, sefior,” she de- 
faded her son. “Come and see for 
yourself.” 

John followed the two excited serv- 
ants onto the gallery. With trembling 
fngers, they both pointed to the little 
ble upon which they were wont to 
etve his coffee. The black lace man- 
tilla that ordinarily covered it had been 
replaced by a white one, and the two 
matives were Overcome by superstitious 
terror. 

For a moment’ John stared; then: 

‘It’s all right,” he reassured them. 
“Ichanged it myself. Run along now 
and make almuerzo.” 

“Then it was not the Virgin?” in- 
sisted Pepito, a bit disappointed. 

“Not—er—exactly,” replied Adams, 
with a short laugh. 

At heart, he was hurt and puzzled. 
Obviously, the white lace was Rosa’s. 
But why had she made the exchange, 
and why had she slipped away thus? 
He had certainly not intended to let her 
goso quickly. Highly discomfited, he 
went back to his room and dressed 
hurriedly in riding clothes, determined 
togo in search of her as soon as he had 
breakfasted. It was still early, and the 
ar was fresh and delightful. Through 
the long French windows, he could see 
the hills, glistening like blue and ame- 
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The day was glorious, 
and John laughed again as he threw 
down his ushes 
“The little witch!” he decided. “She 
must have got frightened and gone back 
to her mother. But I want to learn 
more about magic, so I’ll just ride after 
her.” 

“Sefior,” came a half-shy, half-eager 
voice from behind the curtain, and Rosa 
tntered—a demure little 
what tousled and quite transformed by 
enshrouding black lace. “May I come 
in? I wished to return before thou 
Wast awake.” 


Rosa, some- 


John held out his arms, and she 
walked into them. 

“Thou hast frightened me, queridis- 
sima mia. Where didst thou go?” he 
asked, surprised, himself, at the relief 
he felt in gathering her close. 

“TI went to church—to the padre, to 
confess—and then to find Luis, whom I 
sent to tell my mother. He was very 
angry, and refused at first to go. But I 
reminded him—of something that made 
him obey. He is afraid of thee—of mt 
madre—and, a little, of me. It is not a 
fight that he fears, but the evil eye— 
and the loss of a chance to win gold. 
He is greedy, Luis.” 

“And what message didst thou send 
to the hills, chiquita?” 

“T told mi madre that I would live 
with thee for a time, just as she did with 
my father, and I begged her to send me 
my purple camisa, my chain of red 
beads, and my little goat. I may keep 
it here, may I not? I do love it so!” 
she chattered like a happy child, looking 
up confidently into his eyes. 

John had not gone so far as to plan 
for this, but, after all, why not? It had 
long been expected of him. Besides, he 
could not very well say no. Also, she 
was an adorable toy, and he wanted her 
very much. 

“Of 


recklessly — 


course, nina’—he st 


‘ ‘thou mayst have the little 


and any other pet that thou wilt. 


ous, for 

fair. thou 

know th: in not stay here al- 

ways—that after a while—ay, a very 

long while,” he interpolated hastily, as 

her clasp began to relax, “but some 

time, I must go away from here. Dost 

thou understand?” It was hard to say, 

but he did it, and cleared his conscience 
of all misgiving. 

“Si, querido mio,” 
“T comprehend. It was 
mi madre.” 

How could John know that, even as 
she spoke, a little song was singing in 


replied the girl, 
even so with 
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the half-wise, half-foolish child heart 
of Rosa, and that the refrain of the 
song was this: 

“T am so young and pretty that surely 
I am different from all the rest. I will 
bind him so fast with the flower fetters 
of love that he will die before he leaves 
me. They must have bungled, those 
others. But what is there of worth in 
the world that I can not give?” 

“Tell me, now, why thou art wear- 
ing black to-day? Art mourning, little 
bird, for thy lost freedom?” questioned 
John, playfully tender. 

“But no, beloved senor. Dost thou 
not know the custom of our country? I 
may no longer wear white—now that 
I am—uwna sefiora. Thou art not angry 
that I have taken thy lace?” 

“Of course not, Rosita. But what 
shall we do with the white? It is a 
beautiful thing, and it will be ruined 
if we leave it there on the gallery.” 

Weirdly, fantastically, the idea shot 
through John’s mind that the white lace 
would well become the fair beauty of 
Joan. He laughed at the thought of 
Rosa’s horror could she have read his 
thoughts, but was sobered by her soft 
reply. 

“T would like to save it for my nifia,” 
she whispered, pressing her hot cheek 
against his breast. 

For an instant there flashed over 
John a sense of the suffering that he 
might cause this lovely doll, and a pre- 
monition of remorse. But this, too, she 
dispelled by leaping away from him, her 
teeth sparkling, her eyes brimming with 
mirth. 

“And I passed that pig of a woman,” 
she gloated, “who so often mocked my 
mother and who has a daughter so ugly 
that not even an Indian will love her, 
and I called out, ‘Send thy niiia to me, 
at the house of Sefor Adams, and I 
will give her my camisas to wash!’ and 
I ran out my tongue at her—so! It was 
well that I met her on my way home 
from church. I should not have dared 
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to do it before—when I had alre: tp 


much to confess. Now show me every. 


thing in thy house, and tell me for what 
itis used. Is this perfume, mi amigo” 
and she pounced upon a stoppered bot. 
tle and began to sniff, like an ingquig- 
tive~mouse. 

Thus was the household completed, 
Old Maria and Pepito accepted their 
new mistress as a matter of course 
Don Ramon openly rejoiced and, at the 
same time, behind John’s back, showed 
signs of a ribald amusement, for which 
there was no apparent excuse. The stir 
created in the village by the knowledge 
that John had at last made a choice 
caused a pleasant ripple in the placid 
ity of a single day. Thereafter it was, 
to the townsfolk, as if it had always 
been. It was all so natural. 

The routine of John’s life went on 
as it had gone before. His time was 
taken up with prospecting trips alter- 
nating with vacations, more eagerly an- 
ticipated than formerly, but not of 
longer duration. While at home, he 
prepared his papers and played with 
Rosa, who never failed him as a source 
of delight. She was so mischievous 
and merry, forever planning pretty 
pranks, testing her powers, and yet 
ready to subside at a word into an atti- 
tude of Oriental humility. She would 
haughtily extend her hand for Johns 
kiss and, in the next instant, would 
drop to her knees and insist upon help- 
ing to pull off his boots. She madea 
féte of each of his returns. The house 
would be adorned with blossoms and 
absurd trinkets—little porcelain figures 
and the like—and she always had an 
especial delicacy waiting, which she had 
laboriously prepared with her own 
hands—some mounded confection 
which John ate with inner forebodings 
and an outward show of gusto. Fortt- 
nately it usually proved palatable, evel 
though overdecorated. 

After dinner, she would sing for him, 
accompanying herself on her guitar, and 
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Pthen she would dance in the moon- 
beams on the gallery, as she had danced 
with Felipe in the hills above the town. 
Or sometimes they would both go into 
the plaza and enact again the drama— 
less poignant, perhaps, but still urgent 
and sweet—which had thrilled and 
brought them together on the last night 
of the novena. 

Another of John’s pastimes was that 
of teaching English to Rosa. She had a 
quick, parrotlike facility for mimicry, 
and it was not long before she could 
chatter in a queer, broken dialect, which 
was altogether fascinating and which 
included delicious imitations of John’s 
own intonations and gestures. His next 
attempt was to teach her to read. For 
this purpose, he drew upon his supply 
of old magazines. Rosa was charmed 
with the pictures—especially those of 
actresses and other beautiful women— 
and asked so many questions that whole 
evenings were spent in trying to make 
her understand something of the life, 
the costumes, and the customs of New 
York City. The girl sat spellbound 
while John described the theaters and 
cabarets, and when he concluded with 
“Jove, Rosita, when it comes to danc- 
ing, you could make them all sit up and 
take notice!” she was enraptured. 

She sprang up and whirled around 
the room, shaking her scarlet skirts 
until they fluttered like the petals of a 
£5111 
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hibiscus in a gale. 

“Ay, [ could only do that once,” 
she exclaimed, “where every one could 
see me! When mi madre danced—at 
the carnival here long ago—the people 
threw their hats and their flowers and 
their jewels. And for me, too, they 
have done almost as much. But here 
there are so few! I should like to dance 
for many, many people—thousands and 
thousands—all there are in the world— 
and to hear them clap and cheer—ay!” 

She threw out her arms and stood 
poised, as if about to fly, a living statue 
of inspiration and young ambition. 


Hers was not the coquetry that with- 
holds, but that which invites and gives 
from an outpouring abundance. 

Adams was unexpectedly thrilled. 
For a second, he perceived something 
of cosmic greatness struggling to reveal 
itself through this daughter of the jun- 
gle. He caught her to him more 
roughly than he had ever done before, 

“T don’t want you to dance for all the 
world, but for me!” he said with a hith- 
erto unsuspected pride in possession. 
“Am I not audience enough?” 

“Ah, beloved sefior, you are every- 
thing! Te amo mucho!” was Rosa’s 
answer, while she rolled her great black 
eyes and nestled more closely in his 
arms. 

But there were other times when, it 
must be confessed, John wearied of 
constant explanation and longed for 
some one with an understanding as 
sophisticated as his own. Upon these 
occasions he used to look at Rosa’s 
piled-up black curls, as she sat cross- 
legged with her guitar across her knees, 
and wonder how it would seem to be 
sitting thus intimately with Joan, talk- 
ing of sports and the latest books and 
plays. And at other times he would 
mentally contrast his own and Rosa’s 
occupations with the probable ones of 
Joan and other friends at home. 
Vaguely, subconsciously, he was always 
aware that this episode was but a pro- 
logue to the actual drama of his life, 
and there were moments when he felt 
irritated and restlessly anxious to get 
on. It is an unfortunate fact that, for 
most people, the joy of experience is 
clouded by the struggle to reach the 
place of peace, and that happiness as- 
sumes its proper proportions only when 
seen in retrospect. 

Once only, since her union with 
Adams, had Rosa seen and talked with 
her mother. Juanita had received the 
girl’s message from Luis with a grunt; 
after which, she had silently tied up the 


requested belongings into a bundle, 
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which she had put into the hands of the 
Indian, together with the goat’s tether, 
and had then watched him depart with- 
out uttering a word. Rosa had been 
too happily absorbed to go herself, but 
she had sent a boy with an urgent in- 
vitation to her mother to visit her. To 
this Juanita had vouchsafed no reply. 

Then, one day, the two came face to 
face in the market—Juanita dumpy, 
barefooted, and dusty, Rosa coquet- 
tishly clad and dainty. 

“Mamdad—mama!’” the girl cried joy- 
fully. “Why hast thou never arrived 
before? Come home with me now. I 
have so much to show thee! I have 
four mirrors, mamd, and cushions cov- 
ered with silk, and a comb made of sil- 
ver!” 

Juanita returned her daughter’s im- 
petuous embrace with a somber kiss, 
followed by a little backward push. 

“Thou needst not tell me. I know as 
well as thou what the house of a ca- 
ballero contains.” Then she turned 
and stalked away, with Felipe clinging 
stickily to her skirts. Over her shoul- 
der she called back, ‘““When thou art in 
trouble, thou mayst return to me, and I 
will help thee.” 

And Rosa, gazing after the bulky, 
bent figure of her mother, felt love 
drowning in a flood of resentment. 
That this old woman should presume to 
insinuate a possible similarity between 
her broken fate and that of her daugh- 
ter’s beautifully budding destiny seemed 
to Rosa terrible. They loved each 
other, these two, but, in both, the primal 
female instinct to surpass tugged hard 
at the bond of relationship. 

Juanita went up into the hills after 
that interview, there to sit brooding in 
the dark, smoking her short brier pipe 
and absently observing the antics of 
Felipe, who gamboled alone now in the 
moonlight, when the tom-tom swells 
rolled up to the peaks. Would her 
daughter, the fruit of her passion, 
ripen into something greater than she— 


and poisonous to the white man? Night 


after night, the small, glittering black 
eyes of Juanita, the witch, peered down 
into the gold-lined valley, watching and 
blinking between hope and fear, 

As for Rosa, she went home and 
wept a little with foreboding, and then 
dashed forth into the plaza that eve. 
ning and danced alone—a dance of 
braggadocio, from which she was 
snatched away by John while the hills 
were still ringing with the plaudits of 
the people. 

Thereafter, she made no attempt to 
communicate with her mother. 

Luis, during all of this time, seemed 
to relinquish entirely his hopes and even 
his desire for Rosa. He hovered near, 
it is true, and sometimes slunk behind 
her like a watchdog, when she walked 
abroad, but he seldom approached her 
and was never offensive. In her turn, 
Rosa, true to her promise and pleased to 
play the patroness to the ‘friend of her 
childhood, recommended him to John 
as the best barquero and practico in the 
country, which, indeed, he was. He 
knew the river channels as he knew his 
mother’s dooryard and could steer by 
intuition where knowledge _ failed. 
Also, he had been down to the coast 
and had worked for more than one 
prospector, so that John was glad to tn- 
gage him. And when word came, 
nearly a year after the installation of 
Rosa, that Mr. Graham had at last pur- 
chased a small steamer for a regular 
monthly service to Istmena, Luis was 
quite naturally the one sent down to 
the coast to pilot the new boat up the 
river. 

“Will you be on the wharf watching 
for my return?” he asked Rosa, just be 
fore his departure. 

He no longer dared to employ the 
familiar “thou” in addressing her, and 
she assumed the airs of a grande dame 
in replying: 

“T will be watching for el vapor, 
Luis. I have never seen one.” 
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' He bit his lip. 

“Adios,” he said sullenly. “When I 
return, it may be that you will speak 
differently.” 

There was a new insolence in his 
tone, and Rosa was startled, but gave 
no sign. 

“Adios, Luis,” she said coldly. “Go 
now. The senior approaches,” and she 
turned and went, smiling, to meet her 


lord and master. 


CHAPTER VII. 


“It comes—it comes!” arose the 
shrill cry from the small black boys 
stationed in the tops of the highest 
palms. The sound was instantly caught 
up from below, and all along the banks 
rushed frantic urchins, spreading the 
news. The young men leaped into their 
cayuwcos and pushed off; the river di- 
rectly in front of the village was filled 
with jostling, colliding craft. Women 
pressed forward to the very edge of 
the cliff, holding back their too ven- 
turesome offspring. 

All of the folk of the valley had col- 
lected, and a few had even come in early 
that morning from the hills. There 
were women in fresh ruffled calico 
jackets and lace mantillas, and others 
with no more than strips of scarlet 
cloth bound about their middles and 
strings of beads about their necks. 
There stalwart Indians in loin 
and two or 


were 
and Don Ramon 


three of his cronies in the frock coats 
and tall silk hats that they always wore 
forpublic events. Even the padre stood 
in the background, beaming benevo- 
lently upon his assembled flock. 

Rosa stood upon the wharf that 
Adams had had constructed before his 
house, prettily playing the hostess to a 
dozen of the most popular girls of the 
town, all of whom had their arms 
heaped with anticipatory flowers. It 
was, indeed, a great occasion, for was 
not wn vapor, an enormous boat run by 


steam, such as was used in the great 
world outside, actually coming up their 
river—a thing that had never happened 
before? And had not the padre ex- 
plained to them that its traveling back 
and forth would bring them all in- 
creased wealth and perhaps even turn 
their town into a city in time? Fer- 
vently they strained their eyes toward 
the now visible rift of smoke, and ea- 
gerly they craned their ears toward the 
strange hootings and whistlings that an- 
nounced the approach of the vessel, 
struggling to interpret, like an audience 
listening for the first time to futurist 
music. 

To Rosa, the hour meant also a re- 
union with her lover, for John had set 
out several days before to work his way 
down the stream, in order to inspect the 
newly established wood stations, with 
the intention of meeting and returning 
on the steamer. 

Dappled and obscured at first by the 
distant interlacing of foliage, the boat 
plunged at last into full view—a trim 
eighty-footer, bearing the name of 
Coclé in white letters on her black hull. 
An awning covered the entire upper 
deck, which contained, besides the pilot 
house, two small cabins and an ample 
space aft, furnished with an assortment 
of chairs, two hammocks, and a table. 
A couple of these chairs were at pres- 
ent occupied by two men, in white linen 
and sun helmets, who rose as the boat 
neared the dock. 

At the wheel Luis, his 
thrown back proudly and his 
puffed out like a pouter pigeon’s. 
shirt was open at the throat, and the 
sleeves were rolled above his wiry, mus- 
cular elbows, while the waspish curve 
of his waist accentuated by a 
tightly wound scarlet sash. This trip 
would make him the idol of the natives 
and put into his hands material for a 
multitude of bribes. To look over the 
boat, to touch it, to hear all about its 
workings, to peep at its bewildering 
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machinery, perhaps even to ride upon 
it—all of these were favors within the 
possible realm of his granting, and the 
community gazed respectfully at him. 
As the Coclé drew up at the wharf, 
her prow was showered with flowers 
thrown by the girls; a cheer went up; 
and a moment later Adams disembarked 
and turned courteously, even before 
greeting Rosa, to offer a hand of assist- 
ance to a gray-haired, rather stout, 
and exceedingly well-groomed bonvi- 
veur, who immediately followed him. 
Rosa was so abashed by this unexpected 
apparition that she checked the rush of 
her impetuous advance and hung back, 
uncertain what to do. Don Ramon, 
who happened to be standing near her, 
started, cast a hasty, half-frightened 
glance at her, and then stepped for- 
ward, coming briskly to the rescue of a 
somehow embarrassing situation. 
“Welcome, sefiores,” he began 
suavely. “I think”—he put up a pro- 


testing hand, as John was about to 


make an introduction—‘“that I have 
probably known Seftor Graham longer 
than you have. Again welcome, sefor. 
Why did you not let us know before- 
hand? We would have prepared a féte 
in your honor. The return of el padron, 
after so many years of absence, is an 
event indeed.” 

“Ah, Don Ramon, you look younger 
than ever. Do you still dance in the 
plaza?” responded Mr. Graham heart- 
ily. “You and I must have some talks 
about old times. I didn’t know until 
the last moment that my coming would 
be required. There’s a matter of a con- 
cession No doubt you can help us 
there. It seemed so difficult to get a 
message to you in time that I decided 
to let it go and take you all by surprise. 
Gad, what a devilish pretty girl!” 

With an abrupt drop of the subject 
and a noticeable smirk, Mr. Graham 
turned his attention to Rosa, who had 
just caught his eye. 

John stiffened, then beckoned to the 


girl, who came shyly and stood dingm 
to his arm. 

“Rosita mia,” he said, taking the byl 
by the horns, “this is Sefior Graham, g 
padron, who will be my guest—an 
thine. Bid him welcome, child.” 

Quite awe-stricken by the position 
thus thrust upon her, Rosa curtsied and 
then extended her hand. 

The situation became clear to Gr. 
ham at a glance and, while Don Ramon 
looked on with a sardonic smile, he 
bowed in courtly fashion to Rosa, 
raised her hand to his lips, and, in def. 
erence to her timidity, spoke first: 

“It will give me great pleasure 
Sefiora Rosita, to accept your hospi. 
tality.” Then he added, in a quick Eng. 
glish undertone, to John, “Why the 
deuce didn’t you warn me, old chap?” 

Luis and a little group of natives who 
stood near exchanged sly grins. 

“Do you think we should tell him? 
whispered one. 

“He will undoubtedly make the dis 
covery,” another let fall from the far 
corner of his mouth. 

“No!” commanded Luis peremptor- 
ily. “No one who speaks of this, be- 
fore I give the word, shall ever set 
foot on el. vapor.” 

The threat was enough. 

That night, in the privacy of their 
chamber, Sefiora Ramon questioned her 
spouse : 

“Wilt thou tell him, m7 
thy friend, Manuel?” 

To. which Don Ramon replied: 

“Neither of us, I think. To what 
end? It is droll, of course, but harms 
no one. He might become angry and 
change his plans, which mean much to 
all of us. And he is, after all, eb po 
dron. No, silence is best.” 

Very prettily indeed did Rosa enter 
tain her guests that evening, egged on 
by John, who delighted in the oppor 
tunity to show her off and in the obvr 
ous impression that she made. Like aa 
Oriental slave, she sang and danced for 


amigo, or will 
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‘the two men in the patio, pausing every 

now and again to take a bottle from 
Pepito, in order to replenish their 
glasses with her own hand. It was a 
mellow good night that they both bade 
her at the last, and Rosa triumphantly 
realized that the second Americano 
whom she had met had already fallen 
a victim to her charms. For one pre- 
cious night, she felt herself to be in- 
vincible. 

But the next was another day; for 
Adams and his chief pored over blue 
prints and papers and showed, neither of 
them, the slightest inclination for dal- 
liance with the girl. This was a shock 
to Rosa, who had put on her prettiest 
jacket and mantilla in preparation for 
further conquest. It was the first oc- 
casion John had had to ignore her, 
while at home, and she took it like a 
spoiled child, hurt and bewildered. Of 
all this the two men, absorbed in the 
working out of a big scheme, were quite 
unconscious. It being no time for play, 
their toy was laid on a shelf and for- 
gotten. Feeling much abused, Rosa at 
length wrapped herself in a manta and 
started down toward the village, in- 
tending to revive her sense of power 
by retailing her evening’s triumph to 
one of her gossips. 

Halfway there, she was overtaken by 
Luis, who displayed his white teeth in 
an oily, insolent smile. The game that 
he had set out to play had been some- 
what complicated, but by no means im- 
peded, by the unexpected advent of 
Graham. In fact, the reverse might 
easily prove true. 

“Rosa,” he hailed her glibly, “not so 
fast! Let me walk along with thee!” 

Already sore over Adams’ fancied 
neglect, this presumption was the last 
straw, and Rosa wheeled, with mount- 
ing indignation. 

“How darest thou address me thus? 
Seiior Adams shall hear of it!” 

“And why, pray, may I not speak as 
Iwill to the playmate of my youth? In 


the old days, Rosita, thou wast glad 
enough to listen when I told thee of my 
love.” 

“Those days are past,” decreed Rosa 
firmly. “Thou art the servant of the 
senor and must no longer use ‘tw’ to me, 
It is unfitting.” 

“TI no longer fear the senor—for I 
know things which he would pay well 
to keep hushed.” 

“Thou liest, dog! What things?” 

“How if I know that he is unfaith- 
ful to thee—that, when he goes away 
from here and remains many days, it is 
not always to hunt for mines?” 

“What thou sayest is a lie. I shall 
tell the sefior even that,” protested 
Rosa stanchly, but with a lip that quiv- 
ered. 

“When was a white man ever known 
to love an Indian truly?” 

“I am not an Indian!” screamed the 
girl, stamping her foot ina rage. “Thou 
knowest well that my grandfather was 
a Spaniard and my own father an 
Americano! And all white men love 
me. Even el padron, last night, re- 
vealed how he envied Sefior Adams.” 

At that Luis laughed—laughed im- 
moderately, slapping his thighs and 
doubling up at the waist. No behavior 
could have seemed to her more indecent 
or horrible. 

“Ay, Rosa, Rosa,” he gasped at last, 
‘when thou knowest!” 

The girl reverted completely to her 
Indian childhood; she spat contemptu- 
ously in his direction and flashed away, 
running with all speed back up the hill 
toward her own house. 

“Hark, Rosita!” Luis jeered after 
her. “A time is coming when thou wilt 
rejoice to have me to turn to!” 

Thus were sown the seeds of distrust 
that poisoned Rosa’s nights and days. 
Had John been less abstracted, she 
would probably have carried out her 
threat to report to him the conversa- 
tion, and he would have removed her 
doubts; but the business that had 
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brought Mr. Graham to Istmena was of 
vast importance and engrossing, and 
while their evenings were given, at least 
partially, to rioting with Rosa, their 
days and much of their nights were de- 
voted to purely masculine activities. 
The girl’s duties as mistress of the 
house were of the flimsiest nature, as 
old Maria saw to everything; so that 
most of her hours were now unoccu- 
pied and lonely, and no matter which 
way she turned for diversion, always 
she found Luis, crouched and ready to 
spring out at her with words that stung 
like poisoned darts. That this state of 
affairs pressed hard upon the heels of 
her exultation made it more difficult to 
bear. More than ever she felt it neces- 


sary to test her powers; so that John, 
in their few hours of intimacy, found 
her capricious and yet passionate as 
never before, and Philip Graham saw 
in her a creature of elusive coquetries, 
forever inviting and at the same time 


evading his clutch. 

Always susceptible where women 
were concerned, Mr. Graham soon be- 
came distracted to such a degree that 
the girl’s wispy personality actually in- 
terfered with concentration on his work. 
There was but one way to put an end 
to this, and that was to take up her 
challenge and force defeat. In his 
eyes, she was merely a capricious child, 
who would hardly suffer any lasting 
hurt from a mild flirtation with a man 
old enough to be her father. There- 
fore, scarcely a week had passed after 
his arrival in Istmena before Mr. Gra- 
ham discovered plausible reasons for 
sending John to conduct various minor 
investigations and negotiations alone, 
thus giving the older man, of course, 
ample opportunity to seek out Rosa. 

The girl’s vanity was insatiable, and 
she came at his asking; but her heart 
was still with Adams, and it was of him 
that she thought always, while putting 
forth her best efforts to captivate the 
man at her side. The words of Luis 


would not let her rest in peace; she 


mysterious, outside forces, which she 


had hitherto failed to take into account, 
working against her for the possession 
of John. Certainly he was no longer 
entirely her own, and instinct prodded 
her on to prove herself everywhere vic- 
torious. She must fight if she would 
make good her boasts against the fore. 
bodings of her mother. 

One afternoon Mr. Graham found 
her alone in the patio, wistfully perus- 
ing a pile of new magazines which he 
himself had brought down. She was 
lingering over the pictures and attempt 
ing, laboriously, to spell out their cap- 
tions. With a genial inquiry, he seated 
himself beside her, his weight reducing 
the hammock to a sling, which held 
them both in close contact. 

“May I help?” he asked. 
language is so difficult.” 

As Rosa drew aside her skirts, their 
fingers met. Hers, however, were hast- 
ily withdrawn. 

“T am so stupid!” she grumbled. 
“Senor Adams has taken such pains 
with me, and yet I read so little Eng- 
lish.” 

“T’ll translate for you, shall 1? What 
would you like to know?” 

“Everything about your country, but 
especially just how I am different from 
the ladies of New York.” She propped 
her elbows on her knees and cupped 
her chin in her slender palm, presenting 
thus a most alluring back and small, 
curved waist. “Can you tell me?” 

“Well, in the first place, you’re much 
prettier than they,” began Graham. 

Audaciously stretching an arm be 
hind her back, he seized her farther 
hand in a complacent and assured grasp 
and attempted to turn her face to his. 
But Rosa was serious. With an unflat- 
tering nonchalance, she released herself 
gently and went on probing. 

“How do they talk?’ said she 
“Show me how a great lady makes ele 
gant gestures.” 


“A new 
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Graham laughed at her imperious- 
ness. A chase made the game worth 
having. 

“There’s only one gesture common to 
the breed,’ he told her, 

“And that?” 

“Js this.’ With an affected hand, 
Mr. Graham raised a mock lorgrtette to 
his eyes and stared glacially at Rosa. 

She clapped her hands. 

“It looks very terrifying—but what 
does it signify ?” 

“That they are never in the wrong, 
and that you can not possibly be right,” 
expounded Graham. Then he went on 
to explain to the best of his ability, and 
after some search came across a picture 
that illustrated. . 

“Do they really clothe themselves 
thus?” and Rosa pointed to a photo- 
graph of a damsel from “The Follies,” 
whose costume was certainly weird 
enough to make any one wonder. 

“Not always,” replied Graham 
gravely. “That young lady is on the 
stage, and actresses sometimes dress 
differently from others.” 

“I should like to be on the stage,” 
declared Rosa _pensively. “Senor 
Adams says that, if I could dance in 
New York, every one would applaud. 
Do you also believe that, Sefior 
Graham ?” 

“Absolutely, Sefiora Rosa. You 
pretty child, they’d go crazy about you! 
Iknow a man who'd give a good deal to 
get hold of you. You could earn more 
money in a week, Rosita, than John 
could give you in a year.” 

“My name is what you called me be- 
fore, sefior, and it is not gold that in- 
lerests me. Would you come to see me, 
and would you, too, applaud ?” 

‘I'd come and bring all my friends, 
and we'd clap till the roof rang. And 
afterward we'd give you a supper in a 
big room lined with mirrors, and you 
could eat dozens of confections, and 
we'd drink your health in quarts of 
champagne. And the next day your 


picture would be in the papers—just 
like those you’ve been seeing. Would 
you like that, chiqguita? Would you 
like to try it?” 

“Oh, sefior!’”’ Rosa had been holding 
her breath and now let it out with a 
gasp. “But it is impossible!” 

“I don’t know.” Graham was going 
very fast, but he could always recant, 
and it was so fascinating to watch her 
eyes grow wider and rounder and to see 
her hanging on his words. “Once you 
were up there, Zeinbaum would snatch 
at you.” 

“But of course, sefior, I could not 
leave John. Could you make this ar- 
rangement so that he could go, too?” 

“Well, hardly, little one,’ Graham 
laughed. ‘‘Perhaps we'd better wait 
till you feel like going with me. If 
that ever happens, you have but to let 
me know. Do you think it altogether 
impossible ?” 

“Quite, sefior,” answered Rosa—and 
meant it. But she smiled as she spoke; 
he was so consoling. “There is a thing 
I would like to ask you,” she ventured 
next. “You might help me greatly.” 

By her manner, however, she had re- 
minded Graham that she was, after all, 
the property of his host and he sulked. 

“What is it?” he responded and 
added, with disconcerting grandeur, 
“To serve you in any way is a pleasure.” 

Very little abashed, Rosa explained: 

“T have so longed to possess one 
dress like that of a lady of the North. I 
could ask Sefior Adams, who buys will- 
ingly all I suggest, but I do not wish 
him to know until I wear it. I have 
plenty of money—fifty pesos at least— 
but how to obtain it?” 

“Ts that all?” Graham saw his chance 
and pounced upon it. “T’ll send to 
Panama and get one for you—and it 
will cost you nothing.” 

“Oh, sefior’”—Rosa clasped her hands 
And will you stay 


—“you are good! 
here until it arrives and see me wear 
it?” 
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“Tf I can,” he replied. “That de- 
pends upon how long it takes—and 
upon how much you urge me,” 

Rosa was in raptures and impul- 
sively placed her hands in Graham’s— 
and just at that moment she looked up 
and caught the eyes of Luis, who was 
peering stealthily at her through the 
bars of the grilled iron gate that 
guarded the patio. She sprang up, ran 
across the court, and, flinging wide the 
gate, scanned the street on all sides. It 
offered few hiding places, znd in an in- 
stant she discovered Luis pressed flat 
against the wall. 

“T will not have thee spying thus!” 
she cried hotly. “E/ padron is here, 
and if thou goest not at once, he shall 
know how greatly I am annoyed by 
thee!” 

“Then it may be that Sefior Adams 
will be warned that thou dost sit side 
by side with el padron, thy hands in 
his.” 

“Luis, why dost thou torment me 
so?” 

“Because I love thee,” answered the 
Indian, “and because I hate the white 
men and would injure them all if I 
could—because I must serve them po- 
litely and lock the sneers in my heart, if 
I would earn the gold that my fathers 
took. I am called the best dancer and 
the finest barquero in the valley. Nota 
girl in Istmena but would come at my 
bidding—except thou.. And to me thou 
alone art fair.” 

“Ay, Luis,” Rosa laughed softly from 
her side of the relocked gate, above 
which swayed clusters of pink coral- 
vine blooms, “for once thou hast 
spoken truth!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


When the Coclé set out on her return 
trip, she bore a cable message for the 
operator at Buenaventura to be trans- 
mitted to friends of Graham in Pan- 
ama, who would, he hoped, procure the 


much desired dress for Rosa and send” 
it to Buenaventura in time to be brought 


back on the first regular run of the river 
steamer. 

Luis, of course, was obliged to go 
with the boat, but he had done harm 
enough before he left. His going gave 
Rosa a respite, but no peace. She was 
tortured with doubts and fears and 
with the increasing conviction that the 
turmoil of accomplishment and_ pros- 
perity that had been stirred up by 
Graham’s arrival would sooner or later 
take John away from her—back to that 
fabulous, hungry land of riches and 
pleasures which sent men forth to find 
gold and sucked them back when the 
time came for spending it. And yet 
the only two Americanos whom she 
knew had said that she, too, might find 
a place there—that its inhabitants 
would even give her a royal welcome. 
But certainly no woman of Istmena had 
ever gone; and it was plain that John, 
whom she loved, had no thought of tak- 
ing her thage. Why? This was a ques- 
tion that, once the decree of custom 
were denied, she was unable to answer. 

One evening Graham dined with Don 
Ramon, and John and Rosa had their 
dinner alone. It was the first in a long 
time. To Rosa it was an event; 
to John it was a pleasant relief. He 
was tired; brain and body had been 
overtaxed in the past few weeks, and 
he longed to relax and rest. So he was 
quietly indulgent, rather than respon- 
sive, while Rosa coquetted and chat- 
tered until she was chilled into wist- 
fulness. Seeing this, John tried to 
rouse himself and, because they were 
on his mind, he talked to Rosa of his 
plans. She listened attentively, trying 
to cull from his words some hope for 
her own future. The happiness of the 
day was no longer enough for her; she 
had begun to yearn both for a broader 
scope and for security. 

At length she surprised John by ask- 
ing: 
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“Why does not Sefior Graham stay 
here and work and let you go to el 
Norte?” 

“Because, querida mia, he is paying 
me to do it for him. If it were not for 


his money, | should not have the op- 
portunity of becoming independently 
wealthy within a comparatively short 


time. 

“How long is a short time, beloved 
sefior 2” 

“Foolish child, how can I say? It all 
depends upon how soon the influx of 
mining men begins. In a year or two, 
Ican probably sell out at a big profit. 
But what means it, greedy one? Art 
thou so eager for more dinero? There 
js, even now, no need to wait, if there 
is aught that thou wouldst have.” 

“No, no—thou art too good to me, 
and there is nothing that I wish for. 
Only I would like to know what thou 
wilt do when the time comes—when 
thon hast—how didst thou call it?— 
sold out.” 

“I am not yet sure, Rosita. There 
are so many things to do with money,” 
and John gazed into space, oblivious, 
fora moment, of his listener. 

John had been in most respects a 
magnificent lover, and until recently 
this had been enough for Rosa; but no 
word of his had ever included her in his 
ultimate fate, and now she began to be 
tormented by the jealousy of the 
woman who knows herself to be for- 
ever debarred from the dreams of her 
loved one. 

But not for nothing had she been 
born a great dancer, a creature of flame 
and flower and sword! She would be 
a pioneer; she would do what no half- 
breed had done before! She would con- 
quer the white man; she would bring 
John to her feet, and hold him there! 
The siren of the glamorous southland 
should triumph over that of el Norte! 

Her resolution was taken swiftly. 
To John’s utter amazement, she sprang 
up suddenly, cast her cigarette upon the 
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ground, and trampled upon it, then 
swept him a bold curtsy and rushed 
from the place. 

Wondering at her whim, John waited 
patiently for her return. Then, as the 
time stretched out strangely, he went 
to look for her. But she was nowhere 
to be found. He was puzzled, but it 
was undoubtedly some mischievous 
caprice that would make itself clear 
in time, and eventually he returned 
wearily to the patio and sat down. 

He must have dozed while he waited, 
for more than an hour had passed when 
he at last heard voices and, starting up, 
saw Rosa and Mr. Graham enter the 
court together—a curious coincidence 
under the circumstances, and one that 
surely demanded some _ explanation. 
John met them with a look of stern 
inquiry. 

‘‘Where hast thou been, Rosa?” His 
tone was cold and peremptory. 

Before she could answer, Mr. Gra- 
ham spoke smoothly: 

“I found Sefiora Rosa gazing at the 
moonlight om the water, and brought 
her home.” ’ 

“Why didst thou not tell me of thy 
intention, Rosita? Thou knowest that 
I do not like to have thee wander alone 
at night.” John’s voice was severe. 

But her answer came soft and dis- 
arming: 

“Be not angry, querido mio. 
but a mad impulse to be free again, for 
a moment, as I was before I knew thee. 


*Twas 


I am very glad, now, to come home.” 
She laid a gentle hand on his. “May I 
say buenas noches? I am very tired.” 

And’so saying, she left them. 

A few days later, the Coclé re- 
turned, bringing Luis, a quantity of 
mail, and a large box for Rosa. The 
joy of the last arrival put everything 
else out of the girl’s head for a time. 
She contrived to have it conveyed se- 
cretly from the boat to her own room, 
locked within which she examined its 
contents. The friend in Panama, 












knowing Graham’s tastes, had inter- 
preted his orders expansively. The ar- 
ticles included consisted of a dress of 
pale-yellow chiffon, cut very low and 
spangled with gold sequins, a filmy, 
lace-trimmed petticoat, a pair of satin 
stays, gold slippers, silk hose, and a fan, 
Rosa had never even dreamed of such 
an outfit. She scarcely knew how to 
begin to put the garments on. Breath- 
lessly she summoned old Maria and, 
after swearing her to silence, admitted 
her into her confidence. 

“Ay, ay!” exclaimed the old woman. 
“Thou wilt look like the Virgin! If 
only thy mother could see thee! She 
was my friend, was Juanita.” 

The two women hung over the beau- 
tiful things, stroking them, loving them. 
It was a happy afternoon that they 
passed together, trying and retrying the 
clothes and referring, every now and 
again, to the magazines spread out on 
the bed for instruction as to the proper 
manner of donning them. And when 
the dinner hour arrived, it was a flushed 
and lovely vision that presented itself 
before the two men on the gallery. 
Rosa had made herself look as much 
like the pictures as possible, and the 
effect was surprising. The corsets hurt 
not a little, but poring over advertise- 
ments had shown her how they should 
be worn, and the frock fitted admirably. 
Also, she had brushed her curls into a 
high, sleek twist, which made her look 
infinitely piquant and novel. 

“Rosita mia!” cried John in astonish- 
ment. 

She came to him first, laughing and 
yet a trifle pathetic in her confusion. 

“Do I look like the women of thy 
country now?” 

John was touched. 

“Thou art more beautiful than any 
one I have ever seen,” he said, simply 
and sincerely, while Graham’s envious 
admiration sparkled from his eyes. 

After dinner, the girl insisted upon 
going into the plaza to display her fin- 
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ery to the populace, and the two m 
indulged her. They all strolled down, 
and she danced, first with John and 
then with Mr. Graham. Of her old 
friends, none dared approach except 
Luis. He, indeed, came Swaggering up, 
at a moment when she stood a little 
apart from her escorts, and with a half. 
mocking bow, begged for a dance, 

But Rosa was once more in her ele 
ment; she regarded him scornfully be 
fore she spoke. 

“T dance only with the caballeros, thy 
masters,” she said at last. 

A gleam of anger shot into Luis 
eyes. 

“Thou shalt pay well for that!” he 
vowed between clenched teeth, and 
swung around on his heel. 

Later that evening, after the two had 
taken Rosa home, John suggested a 
short walk, and he and his chief passed 
outside. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Graham,” 
John began abruptly, “but of course you 
must have sent for those things for 
Rosa. She’s only a child and would 
think nothing of accepting them. But 
—damn it all—I prefer to pay for them 
myself !” 

“Tush, John!” replied Graham, with 
his most paternal and elderly manner. 
“She’s only a little girl, and when she 
told me that she wanted, more than 
anything, to surprise you in this way, ! 
naturally arranged it for her. Don't be 
a fool, boy. She’s been a jolly little 
hostess to me for some time now. 
You’d think it only decent politeness if 
we were all at home, and I sent her 
candy and flowers. Say no more about 
it. Only let her see that you are 
pleased.” 

“Well, of course,” responded John, 
who was beginning to fear that he 
might have appeared slightly immature 
and ridiculous, “if you put it like that 
[ suppose that was what she ran out 0 
talk to you about the other night ?” He 
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fated to ask, but longed to relieve his 
mind by knowing. 

His chief started. 

“When? Er—yes, it was,” he con- 
fded at last. “Now don’t you think 
wed better go down to Don Ramon and 
get him to see Don Manuel in the morn- 
ing?” And the two men marched ami- 
cally down the street, heads together 
ina business conference, without notic- 
ing the barquero, in a tightly bound red 
sash and with a heart inflamed with 
rage and aguardiente, who stole from 
behind a palm as they receded from 
view, and approached John’s bodega. 

The house was the last at the upper 
end of the street, so that, at night, its 
vicinity was usually deserted, and it 
was an easy matter for Luis to scram- 
ble like a wiry cat over the iron gate 
without attracting any attention. As he 
was about to drop, however, he ripped 
off a great length of coral vine, which 
entangled his limbs, so that he fell 
sprawling. 

Rosa, who was just starting to 
ascend the stairs, heard the resulting 
thud and hastened back to the patio. 
In her pale-safiron gown, she glowed 
like a proud moon above the prostrate 
Indian. Furious with humiliation, he 
sprang to his feet like a wounded pan- 
ther, tearing the vines away with his 
hands, regardless of thorns. 
laughed softly, supposing John and Mr. 
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Rosa 
outside: indeed, she 
wondered now Luis had managed to 
escape their notic¢ 

“lt is an unseemly way to enter, but 
now that thou art here, thou mayst as 
well state why,” she greeted him. 

“I came to see thee,” growled the 
barquero 

“Look, then. But if there be aught 
in thy gaze which does not please me, 
I will call the sefior and el padron to 
teprove thee.” Like a golden peacock 
she preened and pirouetted in her un- 
wonted garb. 

“Thou wilt call in vain, Rosita mia, 


for they are both in the casa of Don 
Ramon.” 

“At any rate, there is Maria—and 
Pepito,” she added, her accent tinged 
with a slight uneasiness. 

“Both in the plaza,” Luis informed 
her. “No, querida, at last we are 
alone!” He leered evilly, gathering 
courage as he saw her shrink back. 

But her recovery was prompt. 

“Then I can care for myself, Luis,” 
she declared. ‘Go at once!” and she 
pointed imperiously with her fan to- 
ward the gate. 

For a second, Luis was almost awed 
by her assumption of authority and her 
foreign look; almost the race fear 
clutched him before this half-breed girl. 
3ut he shook it off and plunged toward 
her, more determined than ever. Once 
she was branded by an Indian, and his 
own boatman, Sefior Adams would cast 
her off, and he could do with her what 
he would. He had a secret up his 
sleeve, a word of which would separate 
her from Graham—or so he estimated. 

3ut Rosa, too, had courage. She 
stood her ground firmly, and as he put 
out his arms to seize her, she struck 
him full across the face with her folded 
fan and turned to dart into the house. 
Luis was too quick for her, however, 
With a yell of rage, he caught and pin- 
ioned her arms and, stooping his hot 
lips, kissed her passionately on the neck 
and breasts. 

High above them, the moon flooded 
the court with silver. Silver leaves and 
flowers clung quivering to balcony rail- 
ings and walls. Silver birds, awakened 
by the tumult, chirped and twittered in 
swinging silver cages. Like a silver 
nymph in lemon gauze, Rosa struggled 
with the madman, while her Indian 
quartering made her forget to call for 
aid. The tom-toms had not ceased to 
beat in the plaza; their throbs rose and 
fell between Luis’ moans and 
Suddenly a new and drunken thought 
came to him. 


kisses. 
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“Twice thou hast refused to dance 
with me! Now thou shalt dance before 
I take thee wholly!” 

With an iron hand, he clasped her to 
him and dragged her into the open. 
Unable to resist, but with lagging feet, 
she followed. Under Luis’ guidance, 
the two whirled round and round, 
threading the maze of narrow paths be- 
tween plants and beds of flowers. In 
the girl’s heart were bitter hate and 
plans to outwit and avenge; through 
the man’s mind rode dreams unbridled. 

And then, for the millionth time and 
more, the music worked a miracle. 
For gradually, in both of them, plans 
and dreams died and were replaced by 
mad magic. Nothing remained but the 
impulse to move on, embraced. Tighter 
and tighter grew their contact, wilder 
and wilder became their twirling, while 
the tom-toms strained at their seeth- 
ing hearts, bursting with intensity. 
Their bodies, writhing and contorting 
in accord, flitted from shadow to moon 
shaft, weaving in and about among the 
pillars of the loggia like a single gro- 
tesque specter—a lurid silver phan- 
tom conjured up by the mystic, age-old 
sorcery of the tom-toms. 

John and Graham, returning at that 
moment, held their breaths. They had 
unlocked the gate and had entered un- 
heard. At first they could scarcely 
make out what it was, so weird was the 
effect. And for a moment after their 
visions cleared, both were powerless 
to protest against a drama set by fate. 
There was something so irresistible and 
elemental about the spectacle that they 
felt impotent before it, as before a 
cloudburst. 

Then there swept over John an emo- 
tion that he had never known before— 
a red lust to kill, he scarcely knew or 
cared whom. He shook from head to 
foot, and his nails dug into his palms. 

“Luis!” he called, and his voice rang 
and echoed in the moonlit court. 

The phantom spun slowly, like a top 


running down—toppled, stopped, dig 
solved—was no more. Side by side, yet 
as far apart as possible, stood a terri. 
fied, stricken girl and a cowardly In. 
dian, making a final struggle to bear 
himself with bravado. 

With a white, set face, John started 
toward the barquero, but Graham, see. 
ing the look, interposed. He, too, was 
angry, but not beyond control. 

“No bloodshed, John!” he said, tak 
ing a firm, muscular grip on the younger 
man’s arm. And to the Indian: “Get 
out, you dog! Pronto—vaya!” 

Luis lost not a second in obeying, and 
the gates stood ajar ; so that, by the time 
John had torn himself loose and had 
reached the street, there was no sign 
of the barquero. Choking and swear- 
ing in incoherent combination, John 
peered this way and that. 

“He’s got away, the damned hound! 
Come on in, John,” urged Graham, as 
soothingly as he dared. “After all—" 

But John was in no mood fo respect 
the advice of his chief. 

“Shut up!” he commanded fiercely 
and, striding back, he seized Rosa by 
the arm and began marching her to- 
ward the stairs. 

“What are you going to do with the 
girl? I forbid you to harm her! 
commanded Graham hotly. 

“This is my affair!” answered John, 
and set his foot on the steps, pushing 
Rosa before him. 

lo the girl, all this seemed to have 
but one meaning; her master was going 
to kill her—as was, of course, right 
and natural—yet she wanted to live. 

“T was not to blame!” she cried out. 
“He forced me!” and she stretched out 
a pleading hand to Graham, who caught 
and held it, dragging her back when 
John would have propelled her for- 
ward. 

“Let her alone, John! 
it’s all the fault of Luis?” 

“She seemed to be compelled against 
her will, didn’t she—when she was (00 
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rapt to see or hear us?” questioned 
John ironically. 

Stooping, he lifted the girl in his 
arms and started upward. Graham 
dung for a moment to the hand that 
he was still holding, but the girl gave a 
sharp cry of pain, and he let go. Sud- 
denly the distaste of the well-bred male 
against interfering with another man’s 
conduct toward his women became up- 
permost, and Graham sat down on the 
bottom step, panting. He was much too 
jaded to become aroused as the younger 
man had been, and after the first flush 
of excitement had cooled, he did not be- 
lieve that John would do anything really 
to injure Rosa. It wasn’t done, among 
their kind. Jolin would probably beat 
her, and so make of her a slave and of 
himseli—a_ penitent. 

“Well, the pretty little devil’s worth 
a fuss,’ commented Mr. Graham, 
“but,” with a shrug and an outward 
spread of the hands, “I’m afraid I’ve 
grown too old to take part. Once it 
would have been a lark, but now—I’m 
winded. Where the deuce does that boy 
keep his brand?” 

Meanwhile, John carried Rosa to the 
door of her own room, kicked it open, 
and entered, still bearing his burden. 
In the center of the room, he paused 
and hesitated. The girl had ceased to 
fight. One of them trembled scarcely 
Thoughts whi 


more than the other. 


ough John’s mind like flocks of 
ill-omened birds. He knew not what he 
wanted to do—only that it was some- 
thing terrible, something beyond reason. 
In one instant, he longed to kill her and 
in the next, wanted, more than he had 
ever done before, to love her. Either 
way, he wanted to hurt and torture 
her until she cried out with pain— 
again and again—as she had done on 
the stairs. 

That cry had awakened something in 
him—a supersensation such as he had 
never even conceived before. Awful 
ideas pierced his brain; the evil birds 


became winged bats. He was overtired, 
overwrought, and burning with the be- 
ginnings of fever. He wondered how 
it would seem to plunge his teeth into 
her flesh. The tom-toms still throbbed 
and throbbed; the air was cloyed with 
the fragrance of jasmine and orchids, 
wafted in from the court. 

Then his brain revolted. Had he 
made her his own at that moment, they 
might both have been enslaved forever, 
but generations of training conquered 
instinct. 

Fleeing in horror from the things 
that he might do, John hurled her bru- 
tally down upon her bed and dashed 
from the room, locking the door behind 
him. 

CHAPTER IX. 

John’s awakening; on the morning 
after the dance in the patio, was colored 
drab by shame and remorse. Reaction 
from the atavistic claimed him, yet 
something remained—a dull anger, like 
a trail of slime behind the progress of 
a reptile. He was far from normal, and 
this state was fostered by the mounting 
malaria in his veins of which he was 
not yet conscious. He would have liked 
to go to Rosa and comfort her and put 
everything right between them, and yet 
something held him back. The jungle 
controlled him, would not let 

according to his habits and in- 
clinations, and forced him to 
ness. The conflict bred in him a curious 
desire to hold the girl and yet to keep 
her apart from him. 

He had food sent to her room, but no 
communication. When he met Graham 
at the midday breakfast, he was glower- 
ing and taciturn, and neither man ques- 
tioned the other of aught except busi- 
ness. The big deal was drawing to a 
crisis, and both men exhausted them- 
selves in the effort to keep their dulled 
wits concentrated upon it. 

This went on for some days, while 
remained locked in her room. 
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Then, one morning, Dorotheo appeared 
in the patio and took up his station, 
like a sentinel, at the gate. 

Graham, coming late to breakfast and 
finding that John had left early to keep 
an important engagement, questioned 


the muchacho. 








“It is the command of el sefior, Senor 
Graham,” replied the boy. “He told 
me to stand here and to let no one in or 
out, except yourself, without his orders. 
That is all I know. When el setor 
speaks, I obey.” 

A few minutes later, Rosa entered 
the court—slim, wan, pathetic, and love- 
lier than ever. The flush of her ardent 
blood beneath her pale, transparent skin 
was like that of old wine within a crys- 
i tal goblet. Her black, purple-lidded 
eyes were like burning coals. 

“T found my door unfastened and 
came down,” she began timidly, and 
with a little shuddering look around. 
Then she caught sight of Dorotheo. 
“What is he doing here?” she asked. 
“And where is Sefior Adams?” 
ie Graham explained and added: 
| 4 “You look ill, Rosita. Can I do any- 
thing for you?” 

“Nothing, sefior, gracias. 
| does he—am I never to see him again 
| 4 “Of course, nifia. He’s bound to 
come round. He’s awfully knocked up, 
and this business is disturbing. I’m 
afraid, too, that he has a touch of fever. 
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7 He looks and acts it. I begged him to 
a begin on quinine last night, but he was 
4 stubborn. As soon as this deal is con- 





cluded, he’ll rest a bit and be all right.” 

“Senor Graham, I do not feel, some- 
how, that all can ever be right between 
us—now—not as things are.” She was 
twisting her fingers nervously. 

“What is it, child? What can I do 
to help?” Graham was a good sort, once 
his sympathies were aroused, and this 
morning he was altogether kindly and 
paternal. : 

“Well—you said that if I ever wanted 
to go with you—without John—you 
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would take me to el Norte—to the ma 
who would give me a chance to dance 
before many people.” His benevolence 
made it hard, but she struggled op; 
“And that night, when I ran out to wait 
for you—when you were coming from 
the house of Don Ramon—and told 
you that I thought I should like to go— 
to become a great dancer—you were 
glad. You told me to be patient—that 
you would think it over and arrange, 
But now—oh, senor!” 

She stopped, frightened, -for the 
events of the past few days had cooled 
Graham’s ardor and led him to decide 
upon circumspection ; he was, after all, 
too mature to indulge in dangerous dra- 
matics. -And this decision showed 
plainly in his altered manner. But in 
him lay Rosa’s only hope, so she gulped 
and repeated: 

“And now, senor’—her little hands 
went out, like tendrils groping for sup 
port, and she took a step toward him— 
“oh, sefior—I was pretty then. AmI 
pretty no longer? And I can still 
dance.” 

She was infinitely appealing, and 
Graham was anything but adamant. As 
she approached, his arms automatically 
opened to receive her. 

“Don’t cry, little blossom,” he said 
gently. “If you really want to go, I'll 
take you.” 

Then, as her young body quivered 
with sobs, he grew paternal over the 
prospect. 

“T’ll be good to her—and I'll put her 
on the stage, where she belongs. It'll 
be my first and last unselfish deed, I 
guess. Lord, won’t some of the chaps 
at home sit up and take notice when | 
introduce her? John’s a youngster and 
will soon find some one else.” 

The corners of his mouth turned 
down, his eyelids drooped, and his 
plump face took on its habitual look of 
sophisticated complacency. 

“But you must be a happy girl, Ro- 
sita, and forget all about John—eh, 
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what? No tears to trace lines on the 
face of the beautiful dancer.” He bent 
his head to kiss away the drops that 
dung to her lashes. “Is it a bargain?” 

“J will smile whenever you wish it, 
sefor,’ was Rosa’s somewhat evasive 
answer. “When can we go?” 

“Day after to-morrow morning. I 
was planning to go. back on the Coclé, 
anyway. We've found another bar- 
quero to take the place of Luis, and 
there is no reason for me to wait any 
longer. Everything should be settled 
to-morrow. But how to get you 
aboard without. John’s knowing is a 
poser.” 

“Oh, I can arrange that, sefior. You 
know the first wood station—about five 
miles from here? ‘There is a little plat- 
form and a cholo to supply the logs. 
To-morrow night you must keep John 
out, with Don Ramon and the others, 
until it is muy tarde, and he is very 
tired. I will lock my door on the in- 
side, then, and will climb out of the 
window. I can easily drop from the 
balcony into the mango tree and so 
onto the ground. John has _ never 
thought of that. Dorotheo will be still 
in front by the gate. 

“IT will leave early, because there is 
a thing which I must do—I want very 
much to see my mother—and then I 
i I know the 
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tl 
and take me John will not come to 
look for me until you have gone, and 
then he will not think first of the boat, 
because he will have seen, himself, 
when you start, that you are alone. 
And if afterward he comes to suspect, 
there is no way that he can ever catch 
up with el vapor. Is it not a fine plan?” 
“It sounds all right. But will you be 
safe in the woods all night, Rosa?” 
“Oh, quite, sefior. I will go first to 
mi madre, All that you have to do is 


to stop for me at the wood station. I 


will be waiting. We had better talk no 
longer now. I thank you, sefior, and I 
will try to make you glad.” 

She brushed her soft lips against his 
and floated away, like a sad little but- 
terfly, dipping and winging, but leaving 
a bloom of sweet pollen to show where 
it had lighted. 

It was the dry season now, and the 
noonday sun glared down upon the 
dusty village street, turning it into a 
river of molten silver; the dry, deserted 
plaza, surrounded by parched and yel- 
lowing palms, was green gold. The 
earth lay burning, hot and metallic, 
everywhere. Small wonder that Pepito 
murmured when Maria, his mother, 
commanded him to take a basket and go 
down to the market at once for more 
yams and another fowl. 

“T will perish in this sun,” he whim- 
pered, “and the heat of the road hurts 
my feet! Why may I not wait until 
it is cool?” 

“Offspring of the Evil One,” replied 
his mother fondly—perhaps reminis- 
cently, who knows ?—“if it were to play 
morra with Carlos and Florencio on 
the beach, thou couldst run fast enough. 
Thou knowest well that el sefior has 
guests to-night, and that that spawn, 
but one fowl, 
som- 


young Pedro, brought 
curse him! Here—take thy 
brero!” 
‘Thou knowe I hate 
und! Th fl sO 
““Make old Pedro tie it fast in the 
basket and shut the cover down. Go 


carrying hens, 


am trgnt- 


now, and if thou art quick, thou shalt 
have a cake and some fresh coconut 
milk upon thy return.” 

So Pepito set out, grumbling, for the 
town. The market was on the edge of 
the plaza, pressed back against the bush. 
It faced the foothills, and all about it 
little trails trickled down from the 
mountainside. 

While old Pedro, with stiff fingers, 
secured the hen in the basket, Pepito 


. 
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wandered about the market, kicking his 
bare toes in the dust, exchanging sar- 
castic badinage with the venders, and 
prying into odd corners in search of 
inspiration for some childish mischief. 
His straying brought him at length to 
the back of the market stalls, where a 
number of scrawny Indian ponies were 
tethered. As he passed the mouth of 
a scarcely perceptible trail, a hand shot 
out from behind a screen of interwoven 


- foliage and caught him by the arm. 


The boy gave a frightened scream 
which was stifled in utterance by a sec- 
ond hand laid over his lips. Then he 
felt himself dragged backward, through 
a scratching, tearing mass of thorny 
vines, into a tiny grotto cut out of the 
green. 

The boy was too frightened to speak, 
but his fear abated somewhat when he 
saw who was his captor. 

“Luis!” he gasped, and then, growing 
indignant, demanded, like a bantam 
fighting cock, “Thou hast torn my shirt, 
and mi madre will beat me! Why hast 
thou done such a thing?” 

“Hush, Pepito! Make no outcry, and 
thou shalt have a peso. Tell me—how 
is Sefiora Rosa?” 

“All is strange these few days,” re- 
plied the boy. “She lives alone in her 
room, and I carry her meals to her. 
Often she weeps, but seems not to be ill. 
Mi madre and I know not what it is 
about. El setor and el padron are as 
usual—only more silent. When I asked 
if the sefora would be down to dinner, 
he boxed my ear, did the sefior.” Pe- 
pito stood upon one foot and rubbed an 
ear to show that he suffered from the 
rebuke. 

“The sefior—does he not visit Sefiora 
Rosa? Is he seen no more with her?” 

“How do I know? She came down 
to the patio this morning, but I think 
it was after he left. What is it to 
thee ?” 

“Never mind, brat! Ask no questions, 
or thou wilt lose thy peso. With whom 





down to the court?” 

“With el padron. She talked with 
him for a long time and in the end she 
kissed him. I was feeding the birds be. 
hind the vines in the loggia; she did 
not know that I saw her. Now give me 
the money and let me go. Mi madre 
will be angry at the time I have taken,” 

“Just a minute, nifio. Couldst thoy 
carry a letter to Sefiora Rosa and de 
liver it without any one’s knowing? If 
thou canst do that, thou shalt have three 
pesos, instead of one. But if any one 
sees the letter, I will flay thee!” 

“Three pesos? Si, I will do it,” an- 
swered the boy, extending a greedy, 
grimy little hand for the reward. 

Luis drew a letter from the bosom 
of his shirt and gave it to Pepito, who 
instantly concealed it somewhere within 
the folds of his tattered raiment. The 
pesos followed and were a more impor- 
tant matter; but after several shiftings, 
they, too, found an abiding place, and 
the boy scampered away. 

Luis turned and began to ascend the 
trail, treading lightly and with the 
sure-footedness of a llama. 

After two hours of quick, hard climb- 
ing, he emerged upon the little crag 
where stood Juanita’s hut. It was now 
mid-afternoon. Juanita, in her ragged, 
earth-colored camisa, was pounding 
maize in a wooden bowl. Felipe and 
the dog—now bereft of its companion, 
the goat—lay basking together, their 
bodies in the sun and their heads in the 
shade of a rock. Juanita looked cheer- 
ful, domestic, and anything but witch 
like, as she alternated the blows of her 
wooden pestle with contented pulls at 
her brier pipe. The dog rolled over on 
its back and stretched its four legs 
luxuriously straight up into the aif. 
The boy wriggled happily and reached 
out a sleepy, affectionate hand to 
scratch the neck of his pet. 

Luis came like a cloud across the suf, 


did she speak then—when she came 
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“for he was black, scowling, and drip- 
ping with sweat. 











"ith “Juanita,” he called angrily, “get me 
she  adrink!” 
be- “I am neither thy wife nor thy 
did @ mother, Luis, to fetch and carry for 
me thee. There is water in the tinaja, un- 
dre der the tree,”” and Juanita continued to 
0.” pound at her maize. 
ou “But I bring news of thy daughter 
le- and am exhausted. Canst thou not 
If see?” He sank, panting, upon a stone, 
ee and mopped his brow with a wet red 
ne handkerchief. 

Juanita laid down her pestle and rose. 
n- She ambled over to the swinging stone 
y, jar, filled a calabash, and brought it to 





the Indian. 

“Drink,”’ she said stolidly, “and give 
thy news.” 

“She has quarreled with el setior— 
over me,’ he boasted. “I think that 
they will part.” 

“What hast thou done, Luis,” de- 
manded the mother, “to cut short her 
happiness? Do not lie. I know well 
that she would never look at thee while 
she might have the senor.” 

Blocked thus, Luis told his story; a 
garbled account, of course, but from it 
Juanita gleaned what she needed to 
know of the truth. 

“And thou hast written to her to say 
that, to-morrow, thou wilt be waiting 


















by the trail to take her away?” 
“St, Juanita.” 
“Dost think she will come?” 
“Were it not for el padron—yes. 





What can she do? The sefior will no 
longer have her.” 

“He has not turned her away?” 

“He keeps her locked up until the 
going of el padron. I have warned her 
that, when they are again alone, he will 
kill her, It is what I would do in his 
place.” 

“But thou thinkest el padron will try 
to save her?” 

“That is certain. Did not Pepito say 
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that they kissed? And from that thou 
must rescue her.” 

“Thou didst not tell her, in the let- 
ter?” 

“No, Juanita. She would not believe 
me. She hates me now, but if thou wilt 
go and Say it is the truth and beg her to 
come quickly away, she will distrust 
everything and turn to me as toward a 
savior. He must not know. If he did, 
he might still keep her from me. Who 
can judge the ways of a white man?” 

“What is that? If he knew, dost 
thou think that he might still do some- 
thing for her—might take her away 
with him to el Norte?” ~ 

“IT scarcely mean that—but—he has 
so much gold and is so powerful, and 
the ways of such men are strange. He 
might try to control her—or to force 
el setior to take her back—and thou 
knowest he would not keep her forever. 
Thou hast said thyself, Juanita, that 
she would be better off with me. I 
swear I will be true to her—I will even 
marry her by the padre if thou wilt.” 

“What wouldst thou have me do, 
Luis?” asked Juanita, eying him nar- 
rowly. 

“T would have thee go down now to- 
night and force thy way in to her and 
tell her the things she should know— 
make her see that, with them, there is 
naught but shame and misery. Then 
persuade her—aid her to come to me.” 

“Dost believe that thou canst make 
her more happy than el seiior?” 

“T must have her! I will have her!” 
replied Luis, springing upright and 
grinding his teeth as he spoke. 

Juanita grunted. 

“There it is!” said she. “Thou must 
and wilt have her—and because thou 
canst not gain her thyself, by fair means 
or foul, thou wouldst have me—I, who 
was once the pearl of the valley—go 
down to the house of el sefior, pass be- 
fore el padron, and drag her forth from 
the place she has chosen—to thee! 


Carrajo—son of a cabbage, begone!” 
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“Tt is true that when Sefior Graham 
sees the mother, he may no longer de- 
sire the daughter,” taunted Luis, at the 
same time backing sidewise, like a slink- 
ing yellow cur. “But, surely, thou 
wouldst not have ler conquered by the 
love of el padron?” 

Juanita’s look was terrible; the fire 
of her eyes seemed to scorch the flesh 
from her face, revealing the demoniac 
vengefulness and fury which had raged 
for so long beneath her calm. Her 
coarse black hair, streaked with gray, 
stood out like writhing snakes from her 
head. 

“Begone—begone!” she _shrieked 
and, snatching up her wooden pestle, 
she hurled it at him with unerring 
aim. It caught him on one thigh, 
and with a howl of pain, he started, 
running, down the steep hillside. 

“Begone—begone!” echoed the child 
Felipe, throwing feeble stones in the di- 


rection of his departure, while the dog 
barked mockingly from the edge of the 
cliff. 
When 
tinkle of rolling stones had died away 
and stillness had revived, Juanita sat 


the fall and cfash and the 


down. For half an hour, perhaps, she 
made no move. Then she rose, took 
Felipe by the hand, and, just as she was, 
set her worn bare feet upon the down- 
ward trail that led to Istmena. 

It was almost dark when she entered 
the village. Old Maria had the dinner 
laid for six on the gallery. They were 
men of business who would dine with 
him, Sefior Adams had explained, and 
Sefiora Rosa would eat in her room. 
Pepito, in an immaculate little white 
linen jacket, stood nervously fingering 
his tray. It was a trying moment for 
him when he had to announce dinner, 
and the company was already assem- 
bled. 

“Go on,” prompted Maria, and Pepito 
marched into the court. 

John stood in the center of a group 


of men, playing the genial host. Hig 


cheeks were flushed, and his voice was 
a note higher than was natural, 

“It looks like success for all of ys” 
he was saying. 

Pepito screwed 
opened his mouth. 

At that moment, Dorotheo was heard 
to expostulate with some one at the 
gate. 

“IT am sorry, but they are the orders 
of the sefior, and to-night he has 
guests.” 

Mr. Graham, who stood nearest the 
entrance, detached himself from the 
others and strolled over to inquire: 

“What’s the trouble, Dorotheo ?” 

“It is the mother of Sefiora ‘Rosa, 
who wishes to enter and will not be de. 
nied,” explained the muchacho. “She 
says that she is in trouble and must see 
the senora.” 

“Well, let her in, then,” commanded 
Graham. 

“Pardon, sefior, Senor Adams’ orders 
were strict.” 

“Nonsense, Dorotheo! He could not 
have meant to exclude the _ sefiora’s 
mother—and thou seest that he is en- 
gaged. Open the gate!” 

“Senor, I am afraid——” 
chacho wavered. 

“Are you ready, Mr. Graham? 

alled John, and then, as the other did 
1 itely respond, “Excuse me, 


id he, too, approached the 


himself 


up and 


The mu 


g,oing on?” 
Graham drew 
“Tt’s Rosa’s mother, John. She says 
she’s in trouble and wants to get in— 
insists upon doing so. She may have 
heard something or she may not, but, 
either way, you can’t afford to makea 
scene now. It'll be all over town and 
might queer everything. Go on with 
the others, and I’ll see that she gets 
quietly upstairs and then join you.” 
“You're sure it’s her mother?” 
“Yes, yes. I never saw her before, 
but it’s an old Indian woman.” 


him aside. 
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“Ss; seior, I am gg mother,” broke 
in Juanita, “aud this is her little brother. 
Maria would know me.” 

“Very well,” conceded John testily, 
“’s all right—only I have guests and 
didn’t want to be interrupted. Open 
the gate, Dorotheo -° 

“Go on, John. T’ll attend to things 
and be with you in a moment. It'll be- 
gin to look odd if you wait.” 

John returned to his friends and led 
the way to the table on the gallery, 
while the guard opened the gate; and 
Juanita entered. For a moment they 
stood in the half light staring at each 
other. Graham saw a squat, somber old 
woman, barefooted and unkempt, with 
a naked child clinging to her ragged 
skirt. Juanita saw a large, well-fed, 
middle-aged man in evening dress, with 
agood deal of gray in his hair, baggy 
puffs beneath his eyes, and a good- 
humored, dissipated mouth. The two 


regarded each other thoroughly; then 


the man spoke: 

“Well, well, so this is Rosa’s mother? 
I hope that you'll find your daughter 
well and in good spirits. She has been 
slightly indisposed of late, and we’ve 
been a bit anxious. But she seems to 
have recovered.” 

Juanita dropped a bobbing curtsy and 
replied, in a hard, dull voice: 


Which way shall I 


“Gracias, senor. 
go?” 

“Follow me,” and Graham led her to 
the foot of the stairs and pointed out 
Rosa’s door. “In there,” he said, “and 
here—take this for the nifio,” and he 
drew out a gold coin. 

For a second Juanita’s eyes flashed. 

“He does not need it, senor!’ she 
said, and passed heavily upstairs. 

Graham gaped after her in astonish- 
ment; then repocketed the coin and, 
after seeing her enter Rosa’s door and 
hearing a glad cry of greeting, hastened 
on to the gallery. 

Juanita remained closeted with her 
daughter for an hour or more, during 


most of which time Rosa talked. With 
childlike abandon, she threw herself 
upon her mother’s breast and sobbed 
out her tale and then, more composedly, 
spoke of her plans. 

“I was coming to thee, mamd,” she 
concluded. “They say thou art a witch. 
Help me now! It is Luis—Luis, who 
has done all of this! It is he whom I 
hate and upon whom I will take re- 
venge !” 

“And Sefior Adams—thou 
not, also, harm him?” 

“No, no! It is even as thou didst 
say, mamd—the caballeros are a race 
apart; we can not fight against them. 
But I will go with el padron—away to 
el Norte—and when I have learned to 
be one of them, then I will fight, mamd, 
and thou shalt hear of what I do!” 

“He has promised—he has given his 
word to take thee and to make of thee 
—the thing thou hast just told me of— 
a dancing girl?” 

“Yes, yes, he has promised,” panted 
Rosa. Ay, mamd, it is with me even 
as it was with thee. Help me, mamé, 
to avenge us both. And to do that, I 
must go.” 

“T knew that it would be so. Ah, 
well, there are things thou dost not 
know,” went on the mother, pondering. 
“But not for nothing have they called 
me a witch. I will do for thee what I 
[ will carry the word to Luis to 
wait by the path to-morrow night. As 
soon as it grows dark, thou must bring 
him to me. I will take some of thy 
clothes now and will carry them, my- 
self, to the wood station to-morrow. I 
will leave them with the cholo and tell 
him to give them to el padron.” 

A little later, Juanita left the house, 
taking Felipe with her and carrying 
under her arm a bundle of Rosa’s most 
treasured including the 
new yellow dress. When she had gone 
some distance, Juanita paused and made 
a small, fumbling package in the dark, 


a) 


wouldst 


can. 


possessions, 
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which she bound with a strip of calico, 
torn from her skirt. 

“Go back to the gate of el sejfior,” 
she commanded her son. “Fear not. I 
will wait here for thee. Ask for el 
padron. Speak to no one else. When 
he comes, say to him: ‘My name is 
Felipe. Juanita, the mother of Rosa, 
sends this to you.’ Repeat what I have 
said.” 

The child did so, lisping. 

“When thou hast done that, come at 
once back to me.” 

The child sped away and was lost in 
the gossamer black. 

Mr. Graham came impatiently, when 
summoned by Dorotheo. He hated to 
leave good talkxand good wine. 

“Well, boy, what dost thou want— 
and why couldst thou not leave thy 
message with the muchacho?” 

The child stood behind the iron grille 
—an impish figure, with furtive, ani- 
mal eyes, a bloated belly, and spindling 
arms. 

“My name is Felipe,” he chanted 
shrilly. “Juanita, the mother of Rosa, 
sends this to you.” 

He stretched a dirty little clawlike 
hand between the bars and waved the 
package at @r. Graham. When the 
latter had taken it, the boy turned and 
darted away, like a sprite of the night. 

Mr. Graham 


ought a ecluded cor 


ner of the 


patio and, 


there, untied 
held up to t 
had contained. 

“*My name is Felipe. Juanita, the 
mother of Rosa, sends this to you.’ 
What can it mean?” The article was a 
blackened brier pipe, with the initials 
P. G. inlaid in the bowl. 

“My God!” said Mr. Graham and 
sat down. “Good God!” he reiterated 
and wiped his brow. “If that was 
Juanita—how old am I? And Rosa— 
why, little Rosa is my Oh, Lord, 
what a And what the deuce 
shall I do now?” He puffed a bit with 


mess! 
, 


perturbation ang, then suddenly begag 
to laugh—the laugh of the graceful 
graceless reprobate who has _ never 
known fear. “Gad, what a close shaye! 
It'll be awkward to explain to the girl, 
But I can’t tell John. The joke’s op 
me! I may as well take her along, any. 
way, and play a joke on the world, It 
be the best thing for her and will be 
my last lark. When she’s caught on 
enough to understand, I'll tell her, 
She’s clever, and it’ll be amusing to 
watch her develop. She’s only being 
nice to me in order to get away—iit- 
the minx! Lord, but it’s lucky that 
Juanita happened in to-night! And, my 
word, what a fright she’s become!” 
Meanwhile, Juanita, once the pearl of 
the valley, trudged wearily up the hill 
toward home. . Every now and again, 
her hand sought aimlessly in her bosom, 
where she was wont to keep, when.not 
using it, the blackened brier pipe. 


CHAPTER X. 


On the evening before the sailing 
of the Coclé, John and Graham de 
parted early for a farewell dinner at the 
house of Don Ramon. John’s head 
ached, and he found it difficult to speak 
with perfect coherence; also, his skin 
was dry and burning as it had never 
But in the morning the 

-- Everything had 


been be fore. 


n the high- 
SUCCESS 
his chief had departed, 
take a rest and _ would 
set his private house in order. So 
he made a final effort and was, i 
consequence, considerably more witty 
and talkative than usual. 

As soon as they had left, Rosa made 
a tour of inspection. Maria was chat 
tering shrill gossip above the head ot 
her son, while she took advantage of the 
evening coolness to iron her linen. Pe 
pito was polishing boots. Dorotheo 
paced up and down before the galt, 


road to financial 


and, once 


permanent 


he would 
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‘casting wistful, longing glances toward 
the dancers in the plaza. It would be 
simple to inveigle him, but no one must 
know of her going. So Rosa stole back 
toher room, tied a little package of trin- 
kets firmly about her waist, and then 
proceeded to carry out her program for 
leaving the house without mishap. 

Once on the ground, she dodged into 
the thickest of the shadows and skirted 
the plaza until she reached the market. 
There Luis came impatiently to meet 
her. A straggling vender, just packing 
up his wares, cast a glance in their di- 
rection, but seemed to attach no signifi- 
cance to the sight, and in a moment the 
two cut into the trail and the green dark 
closed behind them. 

“Rosa—at last thou art mine!” sang 
Luis in triumph, and would have caught 
her in his arms, but the girl eluded him. 

“Not yet!” she demanded. “First, 
we must go to mi madre. Thou hast 


made her a promise that we should be 
married by a priest.” 
“Si—and I will keep that promise. 


But what matters that now? To-night 
is ours |” 

“To-night is mine!” mocked the girl, 
and fled before him like a will-o’-the- 
wisp, up, up through the darkness. 

The path, hewn between walls of in- 
terlaced, dew-dripping verdure, was no 
more than a foot wide and was rugged 
beyond description. Where the mire 
had dried, were sharp ruts and ridges, 
piling heavenward in rude steps, some- 
times shallow and sometimes steep— 
ever winding and twisting, coiling and 
doubling, like a malicious, venomous 
snake. Where the dust lay thick on the 
leaves, the dew had formed a thin coat- 
ing of warm mud, which smeared and 
marked them as they passed. 

Tiger-striped and slinking, on they 
went. The air was filled with the pun- 
gence of dead ferns and dying orchids, 
for everything dies when the dry sea- 


son lasts long. Fairy-footed and fresh, 


the girl ascended lightly. Languorous 
with ardor, Luis followed after. 

His limbs seemed to drag, so far they 
kept behind his inclination. His feet 
felt weighted, shackled with cloying de- 
sire. As in a nightmare, he climbed, 
while the girl flitted before him—on 
and on, grasping and groping after the 
tantalizing flame of his fancy. With 
magic and witchery, she held herself 
aloof and lured him—up through the 
hills to the hut of Juanita, the witch, 
her mother. 

It was late when John and Mr. Gra- 
ham returned and, after interrogating 
Dorotheo, went upstairs. There John 
bade his guest good night and started 
for his own room, but paused just out- 
side of Rosa’s door. Everything was 
so still; he had a sudden yearning to 
make certain that she was safe. He 
knocked. There was no answer. He 
tried the door. It was locked inside. 
He knocked again and louder. Still no 
answer. Then, in a feverish fury, he 
began to pound upon the door; he 
doubled his fists and hammered, cry- 
ing out, “Rosa, Rosa!” 

Mr. Graham hastened back to the 
hall, with a mind prepared for emer- 
gency. 

“What’s the matter, John? 
crazy?” 

“T don’t know,” replied John thickly. 
“She won't answer, and I can’t get in. 
Something’s happened, else she’s 
playing a trick If it’s that, I'll kill 
her!” John was quite drunk with fear, 
wine, and fever. 

“Hush, John. We'll open the door. 
Dorotheo!” shouted Mr. Graham over 
the stairs. 

“Si, senor!” 
running. 

“Stand back, John! Break the door, 
Dorotheo!” Graham took command of 
the situation, dealing with it quickly as 
best he might. “Here’s a chair!” 

“I do not need it, sefior,” and, taking 
a long breath, Dorotheo lunged with his 


Are you 


or 


\. 


muchacho came 


The 
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great oxlike shoulder and shattered an 
upper panel at the first attempt. 

It could be seen at once that the 
chamber was empty. With an oath, 
John strode into his own room and re- 
turned, carrying an automatic. 

“I’m going after her,” he announced, 
thrusting the pistol into his pocket. 

“Stop, John! You may be making a 
mountain out of a molehill. Find 
Maria. There’s very likely some ex- 
planation.” Graham was sparring for 
time. 

But John was beyond reason. 

“T tell you, she’s gone with Luis, 
damn him! I know it! If you try to 
follow or stop me, I'll fire at both of 
you!” 

While Dorotheo and Mr. Graham 
stood helpless, uncertain how to act, 
John dashed from the house and dis- 
appeared from view. Graham knew, or 
at least assumed, that Rosa had gone to 
her mother and from there would con- 
tinue to the wood station, according to 
schedule. Was there danger to the girl 
in John’s wild rampaging? Could he 
possibly find her? And could Dorotheo 
be bribed sufficiently to be taken into 
confidence? After thinking hard fora 
few moments; he spoke: 

“Dorotheo, thou wouldst 
evil come to the sefora?”’ 

“No, senor.” 

“Senor sicl hou 
that thyself. have reason to believe 
that Sefora gone to her 
mother, who came here in trouble yes- 
terday, as thou knowest. There is 
naught in this of disloyalty to the sefior, 
Dorotheo. She only wishes to help her 
mother. But he is sick and can not 
comprehend. Follow him and see that, 
if possible, he does not find the sefiora 
and that, if he does, no ill comes to her. 
The fever has turned the head of the 
senor, and he must be treated like a sick 
man, dost thou understand? Twenty 
pesos for thee if thou canst bring him 
back without harm coming to her.” 


not have 


‘anst see 


“Bueno, senor. Rest assured, Iwill 
do all that you require,” and Dorothep 
hurried away in the direction his mag. 
ter had taken. 

When Rosa and Luis mounted the 
last step and stood upon the lonely, 
moonlit crag, they beheld Juanita, the 
witch, bending over her caldron and 
chanting as she stirred a bubbling, boil- 
ing broth with a thin iron bar. Her 
black hair hung over her face, and the 
glow from the charcoal embers played 
upon her wrinkled, yet strong, brown 
hands. She laughed and muttered to 
herself while peering into the pot, and 
gave no sign of observing when the 
girl stole past her, towing Luis by the 
flicker of her smile. Up the ladder 
climbed Rosa, and Luis after her, both 
as silent and sure as somnambulists. 

When they were well inside the hut, 
Juanita lifted her white-hot iron bar 
toward the sky and brandished it like an 
exultant torch. Then she, too, ascended 
the ladder of liana vine. In solemn 
silence the moon locked down. The 
white patch of clearing floated like an 
island upon the dark, surly billows of 
the jungle. Stillness reigned every- 
where. 


John rushed, first, to the plaza, 
There was no sign of Rosa, and none 
had They all stared 
strangely when .he inquired, and John 
grew wary of asking. He was about to 
turn away when an old man hobbled 
out of the throng and approached him. 

“What will the sefor give,” he cae 
kled, “to know where he may find his 
little senora ?” 

“Anything—ten pesos,” _ proffered 
John, drawing them out. “Go away!” 
And he shook his fist at the little group 
of revelers that had begun to collect 
around him. They thought that the 
senor had become demented, and drew 
back. -In time they shrugged and went 
on with their dancing. 

“Well,” began the old man, with ex 


seen her pass. 
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F asperating slowness, “I was down by 
the market, packing my basket. I was 
late to-night—so many people bought. 
Suddenly I heard a noise, and I 
thought” 

“Get on—get on!” yelled John. 

He seized the old man by the shoul- 
der and shook him fiercely. 

But this only made the native stub- 
born, and he now refused to speak at 
all. Then John emptied his pockets; 
they contained perhaps thirty pesos. 

“Here,” he said, controlling his voice, 
“yon may have these if you speak 
quickly.” 


Cupidity shone from the old man’s 


eyes, and he made a prompt, but futile, 


grab at the coins. 

“Speak first,” 
drawing them back. 

And so at length he got the story, 
and the old man conducted him to the 
mouth of the trail up which Luis and 
Rosa had vanished. 

“Where does it lead?” questioned 
John. 

“I don’t know,” answered the old 
man, after receiving his money, and 
with a shrug, he turned away. 

John set his teeth and plunged. Up 
he climbed. The way grew harder as 
his strength failed. He stumbled and 
fell, rose and staggered on. Thorns 
caught at his flesh; both face and hands 
were scratched and torn. He was burn- 
ing and shaking. Sometimes he could 
not get up at once and had to crawl 
for some distance on hands and knees. 
He was caked with mud. Once a rep- 
tile slithered beneath his foot; from all 
sides came the sound of scaly rattlings. 
The moon penetrated here only in an 
occasional darting gleam; otherwise, it 
Steam was everywhere, yet 
His lips began to 


commanded John, 


was dark. 
he did not perspire. 
crack. 
“Water—water !” he murmured. 
Time became as nothing. He went 
on for hours—sometimes with incred- 
ible speed, sometimes scarcely moving. 


Then suddenly, far above him, he 
saw the clear sky and the moon, sail- 
ing serenely, and he knew that he must 
be nearing his goal. Yes, there was a 
hut, a single, isolated dwelling, with a 
smoldering fire burning beneath it. He 
gripped his pistol firmly. He was bab- 
bling now—strange words, but he spoke 
them softly: 

“Water—Rosa—Luis—water I 
will choke him! He is here, between 
my hands! Water—Rosa!” Over and 
over the words tumbled out of his 
mouth, like a purling brook from a 
spring. 

The last step was so high that John 
had to drag himself up by his hands. 
Then he crouched behind a shrub and 
waited, with his eyes on the hut. Some 
time, some time, those whom he hunted 
would come out from there; that he 
knew. 

“Some time—some time they will 
come,” he babbled. 

And then the night was rent and 
shattered by a horrible scream such as 
John had never heard—just one! It 
rose and fell, quavered and died, and 
the whole earth rocked with horror. 
Then again there was silence. There 
was nothing in all the couchant jungle 
to protest against madness. That awful 
cry might have been the moon song of 
the lovelorn forest; the essence of all 
animal cries was concentrated in it. 
Like a stricken man, John ceased his 
terror held him; the pistol 
wagged in his lifeless grasp. 

Then there came crawling out of the 
hut, down the trembling ladder of 
liana vine, an uncouth figure—a hud- 
dled, drabbled something that was 
surely not a man. When it reached the 
ground, it put out hands and stumbled 
forward, groping, until it 
bumped against a tree. There it clung, 
like a frightened child in the dark. It 
turned its head hideously this way and 
that, striving in vain to see. Then, 
more unthinkable still, it opened its 


babbling ; 


groping, 
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mouth and tried to speak, and there 
came forth a mumbling, more bestial 
than the speech of beasts. The shoul- 
ders of the thing shook with sobs. Its 
head swung aimlessly toward John, and 
he saw that its blind, tortured face was 
the face of Luis. 

His own mental crime—the mad 
imaginings of wrath and fever—stood 
before him, and it was worse than any 
dream. With a feeble moan, John 
turned blindly toward the trail and fell 
prone upon his face. 

Dorotheo, struggling up with the first 
streak of dawn, after following innu- 
merable false clews in search of his 
master, found him lying where he had 
fallen. As the night grew wan, he 
stumbled back over the slippery way he 
had come, bearing John, limp and quite 
unconscious, upon his brawny shoul- 
ders. 


CHAPTER XI. 


The tremendous new winter garden, 


at the top of one of New York’s new- 


est and most splendid hotels, was 
opened at last. It had been the talk of 
the season and now, on this blustering 
January night, it was crammed with 
smart people. Not only were they in 
the mood for something gorgeous and 
novel, but their interest had been in- 
trigued by the fact that this was largely 
—and unprecedentedly—a venture on 
the part of one of their own mumber. 
Mr. Graham had permitted it to be 
noised abroad that he in some measure 
stood back of the swagger new palace 
for entertainment, and he openly ad- 
mitted that the girl whose dancing was 
to be the feature of the evening and 
‘who had never before been seen in New 
York was his protégée. 

There were many whispers about the 
girl. Some claimed that she was his 
mistress; others as forcibly declared 
her to be his daughter—while some few 
asserted that Graham’s latest whim was 
either a collossal hoax or a form of pen- 


ance—a settling into old age—it 
hard to say which. 

Three years had elapsed since John 
Adams’ departure for Colombia, ang 
during that time, peace had returned 
to the world and gayety hovered in the 
air. In the reaction from depression, 
there was an abandon to pleasuring that 
had hitherto been foreign to Anglo- 
Saxon _ countries. The — enormous, 
Egyptian-pillared room, decorated jg 
purple, peacock blue, and gold, fairly 
seethed with merriment. Youths and 
maids bobbed here and there like bub. 
bles in a champagne cup. Matrons and 
men beamed at each other across Spar- 
kling, rainbow spaces. Waiters scur 
ried hither and yon. Venders, like wor. 
shipers of Isis, in tunics of purple and 
gold, with grapes in their hair and gold 
sandals upon their bare, rough feet, 
passed up and down, carrying mounded 
copper trays of sweets, favors, and 
cigarettes. The atmosphere was 
clouded with flying flowers and con 
fetti. 

At one table, near the foot of the 
gilded stairs down which the actor 
would trip from the stage to join in the 
revels of the audience, sat Philip Gra 
ham, ruddy, portly, bland, and—for the 
first time in his life—deliberately mys 
terious. With him were five cronies— 
well-fed, well-groomed, and well-satis- 
Their board was 
strewn with luxurious trifles, for no one 
of their group could bring himself tore 
fuse the solicitations of a pretty ver 
deuse. Beside them stood several 
frosted bottles in silver coolers. 

“T should think you might tell us 
something more, old top. The idea of 
springing this on us—the most beat 
tiful dancer in the world, dragged from 
the depths of—where did you say? 
Well, you’ll have to prove it! But what 
I want most to know is, why you under 
took, at this late date, to play the guard- 
ian angel? It’s a new line for you and 
must have some spicy explanation. The 


fied men, like himself. 
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our has arrived—we are here. Give 
ys the story !” 


“I haven’t promised you a scandal,” 


retorted Graham, raising his glass, “but . 


a surprise and a new sensation. Watch 
nd wait, my friends, and in time she'll 
ve it to you, Aha—there’s young 
Adams and his fiancée! Yes, yes, it’s 
ping to be a surprise and a sensation 
al round!” 

“The boy did remarkably well down 
there, I understand,” went on Colonel 
Robert Norton, the man who had first 

“He doesn’t look knocked up 


“Why should he? It’s been nearly a 
year since he had that illness. But that 
was a close shave! It started with 
malaria, which he neglected, and ended 
wih brain fever. I don’t know how 
they ever brought him through. There 
wasn’t a doctor in the place, and he 
couldn’t be moved. But he had a boy, 
Dorotheo, who watched him day and 
night. I fancy he owes his life to him. 
I left Istmena the morning he came 
down. He was nowhere to be found, 
the boat was sailing very early, and I 
had important things waiting up here; 
so I went on, never imagining anything 
like the truth. I didn’t receive the news 
until two months later, when, of course, 
Iwas back in New York, and it was too 
lteto do anything. I felt a bit respon- 
sible and was damned glad, I can tell 
you, when he came home safe!” 

“And so the 
more valuable, even, than you prophe- 
sed?” questioned the colonel. 

“They did indeed, Bob. It’s a pity you 
didn’t come in when I gave you the 
thance. You can know that young 
Adams came back pretty comfortably 
fixed or he’d never be engaged to Joan 
van Horn. I say, look at Kittie Cam- 


mines turned out to be 


h , ets ; oo 
bell! Isn’t she ripping to-night ?” 

With one accord, the men turned to 
ogle. 

The orchestra crashed into an over- 


ture, above which occasional 


4 


rose an 


sharp, glassy tinkle or an uncontrolled 
trill of mirth. 

At John’s table sat, beside himself, 
his mother, Joan—sophisticated by two 
years of society into carefully casual de- 
portment, but retaining her penchant 
for the romantic, as exemplified by 
John’s career—and Mrs. van Horn. 
There had been years after Amélie 
Adams’ conquest of Philip Graham 
during which Mrs. van Horn had car- 
ried an ache in her heart and a sting 
in her tongue, and during which, also, 
the friendship between the two women 
had lapsed. But both had now to admit 
that their day for racing was past, and 
to-night they were cordially united by 
the new bond that their children had 
forged, which had come to seem advan- 
tageous to both of them. Together and 
bravely, they faced the world, each at 
last in the inevitable, hopeless, hateful 
role of dowager. 

“T’ve never seen dear Joan look so 
charming,” began Mrs. Adams, unfurl- 
ing her black feather fan and gazing 
appreciatively at the girl’s blond pret- 
tiness, now incased in silver sequins. 
“T can’t tell you what a relief it was 
when John came home unattached. I 
lived in terror that some dreadful Span- 
ish creature might snap him up down 
there. It must have been so lonely, and 
John is sO susceptible.” 

“Jack would be, I am sure, quite too 
clever to make mis- 

van Horn, 
shrugging her cream-colored 
shoulders half out of her yellow gown. 
“How horribly fat and dissipated Phil 
Graham has grown!” 

“John is clever,” purred his fond 
mamma. “It’s amazing how well every- 
thing has turned out. I admit that I 
would have selected a different course 
for my son, but now I’m quite recon- 
ciled to his being a mining man. Of 
course it’s so different from being an 
engineer. Mr. Graham’s getting on, as 
you say, and his interests will naturally 


any irrevocable 


1 ike,” responded Mrs. 


plump, 
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fall more and more into John’s hands. 
After all, men do know best, when it 
comes to financial affairs. Of course 
John made the most of it, but Phil gave 
him his chance. He’s been so kind since 
my husband’s death, and I’m intensely 
grateful.” 

“No doubt he feels that he has been 
well repaid,” was Mrs. van Horn’s 
suave reply. 

“Jack,” questioned Joan, resting her 
lovely round cream-white arms on the 
table, “does it seem really good to be 
back in civilization—now that you’ve 
had a few months’ time to become ac- 
customed to it again?” 

“Dearest,” responded John, with just 
the correct nuance of enthusiasm, “how 
could it seem otherwise than good, 
when you are before me?” 

Sickness had blanched John’s skin, 
and the months of recuperation during 
which he had wound up his business in 
Colombia had failed to restore his for- 
mer mahogany hue, while a season of 
ever-increasing prosperity in New York, 
combined with much feminine adula- 
tion, had set its seal upon his face. He 
was by no means stout, but he had lost 
his hard leanness and had taken on, to 
a surprising extent, the look of the suc- 
cessful young clubman, with interests 
bounded by Wall Street and the Ritz. 
There were eynical lines about his 
mouth, but its expression was one of 
polite content, and even his back, as he 
bent toward Joan, showed exactly the 
proprietary curve that the world would 
expect to see in the back of a newly ac- 
cepted lover. 

“Jack,” said the girl softly, while 
their parents continued their amiable 
conversation and the music smothered 
the space between them, “‘you’ve told me 
so little about your years in the wilds, 
and I want to know so much, Was there 
never any one, in all that time, who— 
very nearly—took the place of—me? 
Sometimes you seem so provokingly 
evasive—and—remote. Your face is 


like that of a Chinaman. There g 
be anything behind it.” L 

“Foolish child”’—John’s voice 
ressed her—‘“how could there ever have 
been any one like you? Honestly, Joan 
I don’t talk about my wandering past 
because, since I was so sick, it all seems 
like a dream. Actually, there are a {ot 
of things in my head that may be mem. 
ories or may not. I had so many dis 
torted visions, during that damnable 
fever, that nothing about my last trip 
seems quite clear—except, of course, 
the business. And every one around 
me, when I was recovering, seemed to 
have joined a conspiracy of silence 
Anyway, I don’t want to think about it, 
Taking it all in all, it was a pretty bad 
time, and I’m glad I don’t have tog 
back. Look—the curtain’s going up!" 

Three times did the purple velvet, 
with its border of painted peacock 
plumes, rise and fall, and thrice did the 
assembly clap lustily at the antics of 
various highly paid artistes. 

And then, at last, the gold-engraved 
programs foretold ‘the appearance of 
La Donna Rosita, danseuse.” 

The room was almost still when the 
curtain rolled up for the fourth time, 
and all eyes were directed toward the 
stage. In its center stood Rosa, clad 
in a Spanish costume and holding by 
the hand a man in the dress of a tore- 
ador. The instruments clashed intoa 
fandango, and the two began to dance, 
It was a brilliant, dashing performance, 
although not as unusual as had been 
predicted. The two capered, stamped, 
and whirled and, while they frequently 
swung wide apart, the hand of the gitl 
remained, always, lightly upon that of 
her partner. The dance ended, the two 
bowed, and the curtain fell. As a su 
prise, it was disappointing, and the re 
sultant clapping was perfunctory. _ 

But in a second the curtain rose again 
to show a bamboo hut upon a mountaia 
crag, flooded with cool blue light. In 
the doorway of the hut sat Rosa, clad ia 
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gscarlet camisa that fell into purple 
folds, barefooted aad with jasmine and 
hibiscus in her hair. From behind the 


genes came a weird pounding, that 
jarred the heartstrings of those who lis- 


ned. Like a blossom plucked by the 
alling, the girl dropped to the ground 
and began to dance. Sultrily, languor- 
ously, she swayed and postured this way 
and that, living again the night when 
she had danced with Felipe in the hills 
-and the whole great audience was 
shaken almost to sobs by the isolation 
and beauty of the dancing nymph. 

This time there was a second of si- 
lence, followed hy a storm of applause, 
when the curtain fell, and when it rose 
again, there was a complete hush. 

Rosa and her partner, now in the loin 
doth and beads of his tribe, stood side 
by side before the bamboo hut, holding 
lighted torches in their uplifted hands. 
Once more the tom-toms throbbed, and 
the two.primitive statues waked to fren- 
ted life. Madly they sprang and 
whirled, brandishing their flaming fires 
ad chanting, while they danced the 
dance that is Indian—the dance that 
belongs to the black heart of the jungle, 
that follows the sacrifice and drives 
men to loving and killing. It was a 
thing that had never been done on any 
Rosa was the incarnation 
whife her part- 


stage before, 
and revenge, 
- . 

‘] 


1 like the shadow 


the purple velvet dropped, and there 
broke forth a roar of cries and cheers. 
Ina‘few moments, Rosa came before 
the curtain, leading her partner by the 
hand. Both were once more in Span- 
ihdress. Again and again they bowed; 
tt was impossible for her to speak. 
Their ovation was supreme. They were 
deluged with flowers. Spontaneous of- 
ferings were hurled, and, also, great 


prepared baskets and enormous floral 
tributes were heaped at Rosa’s feet. 

Then she came to the head of the lit- 
tle gilded stairs and began to descend, 
still leading her partner by the hand. 

Graham and his party rose at her 
approach. They raised their glasses 
aloft, and all over the, room men stood 
and drank to the dancer, who had be- 
witched and transported them to the 
beginning of time in a far-away, tropi- 
cal land. 

Rosa did not pause. Like a queen, 
she nodded this way and that, graciously 
accepting homage, as she threaded her 
way among the tables to the place where 
John sat, still dragging her partner after 
her. 

John’s face was quite white. He, too, 
had risen and remained so, after the 
others had sat down. His look was 
fixed. His mask had fallen and re- 
vealed blank, uncomprehending horror 
—and then gripping, compelling, swiftly 
returning memory. Joan plucked at his 
sleeve, but he failed to respond. His 
mother spoke curtly, but he did not 
hear. His eyes were groping, groping 
into the insolent, exultant eyes of Rosa, 
who now stood beside him, wrapped in 
her white lace mantilla, with one hand 
arrogantly aslant her hip. Be- 
his eyes closed, 


resting 
hind her 
his lips still, 

Joan pushed back her 


stood Luis, 


chair with a 


little half-stifled cry. John’s 
i dancer’s and re- 
turned to those of his fiancée. As ina 
daze, he peered first at one and then 
at the other of the two women who 
claimed him. Other people began to 
stare. In a flash, the atmosphere was 
changed, and the palace of mirth reeked 
with impending tragedy. Rosa’s head 
vas thrown back; she spoke no word 
—just stood there, radiating triumph. 
Joan shrank in her chair, looking help- 
less and bewildered, like a child afraid 
of the dark. 

Mrs. van 


eyes 


broke away from the 


Horn observed, compre- 
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hended vaguely, was hypnotized by it 
all. But only fora moment. Then the 
mother instinct, which had conquered 
Juanita, stimulated Mrs. van Horn, 
Very deliberately she raised her lor- 
gnette and stared at Rosa, with the very 
look that Graham had described. 

“My dear,” she said, with just the 
proper tinge of patronage in her tone, 
“your dancing was delightful. Your 
success is undoubtedly assured. We are 
all indebted to Mr. Graham for discov- 
ering you.” She rose and carefully ad- 
justed her wrap. “After this, further 
entertainment could only be anticli- 
matic. Come, children, let us go, before 
disenchantment claims us. The room’s 
growing stuffy, too.” 





Mrs. Adams followed this cue wi 
relief. 
strain, but was glad to have it ended, 
Joan lagged for an instant, and then 
resolutely, although with a quivering 
lip, followed her mother. 

“Jack, have you fallen asleep?” called 
Mrs. van Horn petulantly over her 
shoulder. 

Mechanieally, John followed. 

But the siren of the southland had 
scored, for as long as he lived, the dark 
eyes, the scent of jasmine, and the sul 
try heat of the jungle would color 
John’s dreams, and the magic glamour 
of the tropics would hang like a haze 
veiling and obscuring the happiness that 
lay in his life with Joan. 











LONGACRE SQUARE 


(A New 


York Silhouette ) 


A TAVERN of the world, a gaming house 
Where naught but gold can pay 
Score for a nation’s one supreme carouse— 


Salem to Santa Fe. 


Gold in the hair of dancing girls, and gold 
To drink—atop the lees— 

Gold radiance, all each roof and tower may hold, 
Shall not gold pay for these, 


And hot-eyed pilgrim change to hog or ape, 


And maid to Circe? 


Spy 


Beauty you cannot, save you watch it shape 
Patterns that paint the sky. 


Above the folk that dance and drink and keep 
Her corybantic night, 
The City’s keen, contemptuous glances sweep 
In blazing lines of light! 
MARGUERITE Mooers MARSHALL. 
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The Trespasser 


By Mary Heaton Vorse 


Author of “The Ninth Man,” “The Despoiler,” ete. 


— 
= 


worked too hard at business; 

so, at the end of the season, he 
took a much-needed vacation, and went 
up to what his father called his “camp,” 
agreat tract of woods to which Mr. 
Caldwell had been adding year after 
year, absorbing one small claim after 
another until his property embraced in 
is wide arms one-half of Heron Lake. 
For two days Philip bathed in the 
solemn isolation of the woods as in 
cool water. Then one day, as he sat 
by the edge of Heron Lake, there came 
the sound of a barking dog. Some one 
crashed through the thitk underbrush, 
and a girl climbed up the side of the 


A’ summer Philip Caldwell had 


overlooking the lake. She 


out over the water, 


g and 
intensity in her gaze, as if 

she were consumed by some inner fire. 
The dog, a red setter, stood beside 
her at attention, his eyes on her, and 
when she did not notice him, he whined. 
Then she turned to him with an instine- 
tive gesture of tenderness and sweet- 
ness that seemed to express her secret 
heart. She bronzed from much 
living out of doors, and a flush of crim- 
son showed through the brown of her 
cheeks. Her eyes were dark and smol- 
dering and very steady; her little head 


was 


was as clear cut as an ivory carving; 
the pride that comes from fearlessness 
of body and of spirit was in her whole 
bearing. 

Philip guessed her to be young— 
twenty, perhaps. Then, with the ego- 
tism of youth, he wondered if he liked 
a girl with this high sort of self-reli- 
ance. Her inner spirit, instead of being 
muffled by the opaque covering of the 
body, shone forth disquietingly. Some- 
thing a little more dependent, something 
less resolute, less like a flame or the 
shining blade of asword, would be 
easier to get on with, he fancied. 

She seemed extraordinarily plausible 
were an utterance of the 
forest, which, with its thick underbrush, 
looked if it forever br 
her small, proud head 


there, as if she 
oded fire. She 
stood motionless, 
silhouetted against the sky. 

Then the dog scented Philip and got 
up, bristling stiffly, and Philip came for- 
ward, his cap in his hand. The girl 
only moved her head. She looked at 
him tranquilly and returned his greet- 
ing with graciousness. 

“I was afraid you'd be startled,” he 
said, “or I would have come out sooner, 
It isn’t often that you see people here 
at this season.” 


“Oh, I’m never startled here,’ she 
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said. She might have been standing 
in some inclosed garden. “I like this 
ledge.” She looked down the long dis- 
tance of the lake, which lay a blue 
jewel at rest on the bosom of the flaw- 
less Indian-summer day. 

“It’s wonderful,” said Philip. “I 
thought it would be cold up here now.” 

“It should be. We've had no rain 
-for so long. The woods almost smell 
of fire, it’s so dry.” 

“You camp here?” Philip asked. 

“T live here,” she corrected. 

“I’m camping,” Philip explained. 
“My name is Philip Caldwell. I felt the 
need of a change, so I came up to my 
camp the other day.” 

“Your name is she began in a 
voice in which there was both amaze- 
ment and horror. “You can’t be Philip 
Caldwell! I saw him once!” 

“That must have been my father,” 
said Philip. “I’ve never been up here 
before.” 

The girl looked at him with bitterness 
and pride. Since he had spoken his 
name, her whole attitude had changed; 
she was remote and withdrawn from 
him. 

“TJ am Ruth Cameron,” she said with 
significance. She waited as if expect- 
ing some answer to this disclosure. 
Then, in a voice that had the cutting 
edge of a knife, she added: ‘“‘You’ve 
been very quick to take advantage— 


”” 


haven’t you?—coming when you're still 


a trespasser.” Her voice trembled. 

“Archie, my guide, said our camp 
was from the poplar forest to Great 
Rock, nearly opposite.” 

“It’s not really yours yet!” cried the 
girl, “Your father owns our camp 
now, but we have occupancy for a 
month yet, and—you come here tres- 
passing and gloating even before we are 
turned out!” 

“Turned out?” he asked. “I don’t 
understand.” She smiled with bitter 
incredulity. “Really,” he cried, “I 


haven’t any idea what you're 
about !” 

The girl looked at him Stead fastly 
and said slowly: 

“Tt would be taking a mean advan 
of the fact that I’m a girl to tell you 
that you lie—and yet how can you e. 
pect me to believe you after what has 
happened?” She turned abruptly, The 
underbrush swallowed her. 

Then Philip heard a fall and a stifled 
cry and the whining of a frightened 
dog. He found the girl lying at the 
foot of the ledge. 

“Oh, have you hurt yourself?” fr 
cried. “Let me help you!” He hel 
out his hand toward her. 

She was white to the lips, but ina 
voice sharp with the pain she was bear. 
ing, “I wouldn’t accept help from you,” 
she said in a slow, very distinct voice, 
“not—to—save—me—from—death! Go 
please!” 

“You can’t do this!” he cried. “I'm 
going to help you whether you wish me 
to or not!” 

At this she tried to rise, but a parox- 
sym of pain made her sink to the 
ground again. 

“I wish you'd stop all this. I don't 
know what I’ve done,” Philip said with 
anxious patience. “I suppose I’ve mur- 
dered somebody or something, or my 
father has. But just pretend I’m some 
one else and let me get you home, and 
then you can hate me or shoot me or 
anything else you wish.” 

The girl turned on him her steady 
eyes, in which flashed the gleam of 
mockery that he had seen before. 

“When we were worth a special att 
of legislature to close up our only way 
of getting to the village, so we would 
be forced to sell our camp, when you've 
set an armed guard on* that road, tt 
seems a little absurd for you to protest 
innocence. Now go!” Anger welled 
up in her. “I’ve tried to behave de 
cently to you! Not for you—but for 
my own good! I didn’t wish to be be 
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jryed into the meager satisfaction of 

er! I tell you I’d rather die than 
xcept help from you! I'd rather kill 
wa than have you touch me in spite of 
myself! Do you know what it means 
i) love your home? Maybe you’ve 
never had one, but you’ve driven us out 
fom ours.” Pain had been powerless 
to call tears to her eyes, but there were 
tars in her voice now. “Oh, will you 

” she cried. “Instead of poisoning 
or last days here!” 

There is no higher insult that one 
human being can give another than to 
refuse needed help, and this girl had 
hen the more insuliing since she had 
realized, as few women do, the obli- 
gations of weakness. You may not 
strike one weaker than yourself, but 
neither may the weaker provoke the 
stronger. 

Her restrained contempt had torn a 
jagged hole in Philip’s self-respect that 
damored to be healed. He wanted to 
cy‘aloud to her that what she said was 
nt so, however much she believed it. 
He wanted to vindicate his father, not 
mly for his father’s sake, but because 
he could not bear to be judged by this 
girlas he now was being judged. 

The October afternoon was ebb- 
ing. He couldn’t leave her, neither 
could he stay. 

“Must I have my dog drive you 
away?” she cried, now at the end of all 
“Listen!” Philip said to her sternly. 
‘Set your dog on me if you like—do 
what you choose. That’s your affair. 
My affair is to see you through this.” 

They measured one another. Pride 
dashed with pride. He stood there as 
wyielding as she. He knew that he 
tad dared her to do something which 
the was powerless to do. He counted 
m her chivalry. She surrendered 
mutely, though anger shone from her 
as if it were a light. She sighed, and 
dosed her eyes wearily, shutting the 


sight of him from her. After a silence, 
he said impersonally : 

“You’d best tell me where to get 
help.” Let him help her, he realized, 
she wouldn’t. 

She reflected for a moment. 
she said: 

“You can take my canoe and paddle 
down the lake for about three-quarters 
of a mile. There you'll see under a 
blasted pine a little landing. A small 
trail from the landing leads to a house 
in the wood. If the woman who lives 
there—Mary Griffith—is away, you’d 
better wait until she comes back or until . 
the Indian comes in.” She spoke with 
difficulty, her brows moist with sweat. 

Fury overcame Philip. He hated her 
loathsome self-possession and her in- 
justice. From one moment to another 
she had managed, by the intensity of 
her scorn and her refusal of his aid, to 
make him a pariah. She imagined him 
a party to so monstrous a wrong that 
she would not touch his hand; she 
even imagined that he was base enough 
to have come to gloat over some obscure 
and ugly victory. She would have to 
eat her words if he were to continue to 
live in the world, and then, when he had 
won his moral victory, he wanted to 
erase every thought of her from his 
mind forever. And with the smart of 
his wounds and the lash of his anger, 
forgot that she was lying 

He remembered only the 


Then 


he almost 
there hurt. 
insult put upon him that she should still 
be lying there rather than accept aid 
from him. 

These thoughts occupied him until he 
had found the house. A tall woman 
with gray hair was sitting on the door- 
step. She was lovely in an austere way, 
and it seemed to Philip that here was a 
woman who-had conquered life. She 
spoke to him calmly as if she knew him. 

“What blew you here to-night with 
such an air of haste?” she asked. 

Philip flushed. He hated to put into 
words the fact that to the girl back 
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there he was such an outcast that she 
would not touch his hand. He broke 
out with his story. 

“What’s the truth of it?’ he de- 
manded point-blank, leaving her no pos- 
sibility of evasion. 

“It’s true, in the main,” 
comfort she had for him. 

“You mean that we drove them out 
by a trick?” 

“It’s a long story and an old quarrel,” 
she temporized. 

“Then it’s true!’ he cried, shame 
mounting in him. “We’ve used our 
strength and our money like a weapon!” 

“Your father got what he wanted, as 
he is accustomed to,” Mary Griffith re- 
plied. “He paid well.” 

“Oh, paid!” cried Philip. 


was all the 


He could not rest until he saw his 
father. Imperiously driven from the 


city, even more imperiously he was 
He strolled casually into 


driven back. 
the office. 

“Would you mind,” he said tenta- 
tively, and rather as one friend talking 
to another than as a son talking to his 
father, “deeding that last property of 
the camp over to me?” 

“Why, no,” his father answered. 
“Why ?” 

“There’s a girl up there who seems to 
think that camp’s her home,” Philip 
answered. 

“Oh, there’s a girl, is there?” said the 
old man. “I hadn’t realized that.” 

“T thought,” Philip replied, “that 
there was something you mightn’t have 
realized. And by the way, would you 
mind having a new right of way made 
out through the old wood road?” 

“Oh, no, not at all,” his father an- 
swered. 

For a fraction of a second, the two 
men measured one another. Philip 
Caldwell, senior, looked at his son ap- 
provingly. There was as little com- 
promise in Philip’s quality, his father 
reflected, as there is in the head of an 


eagle. His son had the thing in life tig 
the elder man loved most and that fife! 
had denied him—wings and a fg 
vision. He himself was a_ successfy} 
man. He hoped that Philip or Philips 
son might be a great man. He lackej 
the egotism of those who demand tha 
their sons shall be but reflected image 
of themselves. 

“I may as well tell you,” Philip wen 
on, “that I intend to sell the property 
back to the people who have it now,” 

He looked at his father sharply, 
There was a silence. Philip waited for 
his father to speak. His father nodded, 
He was willing to be generous when he 
had won. 


When the dimness of the woods held 
him again, Philip had a sense of expect. 
ancy that was like a beckoning torch, 
Now he could continue to live in the 
world, since he carried with him the 
means of making the girl take back her 
words. He surprised himself by, in 
venting childish stories in which, by 
some tremendous moral victory on his 
part, she came to him humble and plea¢- 
ing and he himself was magnanimous— 
but distant. Then he wanted to forget. 
But since there had been something in 
the girl’s scorn that had branded him, 
he couldn’t live with himself until the 
matter was settled. 

He went at once to Mary Griffith's 
to ask her to act as mediator for him, 
and she started out at once for the Cam 
erons’ home. It was almost dark when 
she returned, but without an answer. 
Cameron was away; Ruth would bring 
the answer later. Philip guessed that 
the matter had gone awkwardly and 
grew tense with waiting. The fire 
leaped up unheeded ; the room, as warm 
in color as a bed of autumn flowers, 
could not warm his heart. At last he 
heard a dog’s far-off bark. 

“That’s Ruth!” said Mary Griffith 

Philip’s heart leaped. His moment 
had come. She entered the room with 
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silent moccasined feet, straight and tall 
and brown and very grave. She had 
come from the loneliness of the night, 
the stillness of the woods, as.if she had 
only been walking in her mother’s gar- 
den. She bowed gravely, but she did 
not smile. There was none of the joy 
that he had expected. He had wanted 
intensely to see her as light-hearted as 
sunlight on running water, and she was 
as uncompromising as a spear. 

“T came at once,” she told Philip, 
“because I thought it your due to tell 
you our decision immediately.” She 
had remained standing. ‘We feel that 
we can not accept this from your father 
—and of course we thank you!” 

Philip stood there stupidly staring at 
her. He could find no words at first. 
Then he blurted out: 

“But why, why?” 

“We can’t, after what has happened, 
accept kindness from you.” Her voice 
had a little catch in it, as if her heart 
were weeping in spite of her courageous 
words. “It has been—no longer ours. 
We can’t be the sport of rich men. I 
understand, of course—we both do— 
that you did this in a kindly spirit.” 
The insults of the other day, uttered in 
anger, were kindness compared to her 
judicial commendation. 

Mary Griffith arose and put her hand 
on the girl’s shoulder. 

“M she said, “this pride of 
Wrong 


restitution has been made. 


dear,” 
yours will break was 
done : 

“We could never again feel com- 
fortable,’ Ruth went on. “Beside’— 
here she gave a little smile that had in it 
a faint reflection of some happier self— 
“father is afraid that he’d see some of 
them when he had his gun along. He 
says he doesn’t want to be hanged for 


murder. You see my point of view,” 


you. 
now 


she said, looking now at Philip. 

His triumph had been taken from 
him. He and his family were caught 
ina shameful trap. He had regained a 


-“talk to your father! 


little of his peace of mind only to have 
it taken from him. 

“Yes, I see it,” he answered. “I see 

you're willing to give up your home to 
be able to insult us better. This, on my 
father’s part, was a tacit apology. It 
isn’t”—he hunted for a blasting word 
—“sporting to refuse to accept an apol- 
ogy.” 
She flushed a little at that, but kept 
her abominable self-possession. Philip 
could have forgiven her if she had once 
forgotten her manners. She now only 
murmured : 

“There are some things you can’t give 
back to a person.” Behind her words 
there was the heartbreak of homesick- 
ness. 

“Ruth, darling,” cried Mary Griffith, 
Don’t prolong 
old wrongs!” 

She put her arm around the girl, and 
with a gesture that was childish and 
touching, Ruth put her head on the 
older woman’s shoulder. There was a 
caress in every line of her. Her body 
expressed her thoughts as much as her 
face; her moods flowed through her. 
As she stood, her head on Mary Grif- 
fith’s shoulder, she was all tenderness. 

“You’re so good!” she murmured. 

She had excluded Philip utterly. He 
was to her an outcast. She chose to 
identify him with his father. There 
was no way by which he could reach 
her, nothing that he could do now to 
break her insufferable arrogance. So 
they stood for a moment, their young 
and wounded spirits challenging each 
other—she withdrawn from him, re- 
mote, and yet, in some way not to be de- 
fined, accusing; he wounded, hostile, 
and angry. Then into this silence came 
Mary Griffith’s voice: 

“Why must you two continue your 
fathers’ feud? Why must you be each 
other’s enemy? Why can’t you be 
friends and part in kindness ?”’ 

“I’m not his enemy,” said Ruth, look- 
ing at Mary Griffith. Again the man 
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and the girl measured each other, 
wounded and defiant. “I have nothing 
against you personally,” Ruth assured 
him. 

“Only this,” he answered with bitter- 
ness, “that you wouldn’t accept help 
from me if you were dying.” 

She looked at him gravely, but with- 
out answering. He could not read the 
expression in her eyes. 

“Good night,” she said. 

As she moved to the door, he noticed 
that she still limped. His instinct was 
tocry out: “Is it safe for you to go out 
with your hurt foot?’ but she had 
filched from him even the elementary 
grace of courtesy. There was nothing 
left for him to do but to forget her. 

He could not do it. 

In the wide spaces of the woods, fate 
threw them together. One day he came 
upon her sitting by a golden pool in the 
depths of the forest. She had heard 


him coming and sat with her head up- 


raised. Involuntarily Philip thought 
that she looked as if she were the pool’s 
own spirit. 

“I’m sorry. I didn’t mean to,” he 
told her with cold pride. 

“T understand,” she 
blasting courtesy. 

“Don’t move. I’m going on,” he as- 
sured her bitterly. He proceeded on his 
way, anger smoldering afresh in his 
heart. 

Not long after, he was sitting at 
Mary Griffith’s when she came leaping 
in, the joy of life in every move of her. 
At sight of him, she froze and, instead 
of a joyful child, she was like some 
stern warrior maiden. 

“Oh, why do we always have to 
meet?” cried Philip, so beside himself 
that he spoke unconsciously. 

She flushed at that and started for 
the door. At sight of her, a feeling of 
_ violence always arose in him; he wanted 
in some way to break her pride, to 
make her confess her wrong. But, in- 
stead, he bowed with accusing gravity 


replied with 


and left her staring after him, erect and 


angty, her lips pressed together, 

There followed days of comparative 
peace. Philip walked through the 
woods, and tranquillity began to walk 
with him. Sometimes he thought that 
he had forgotten Ruth and that angry 
and arrogant old man, her father. But 
the memory of them was forever turk. 
ing in the background of his mind, and 
the problem of breaking down their 
pride was of more importance to him 
than anything else in life. 

One day he sat resting in the woods, 
They had become powder dry, as one 
rainless day of Indian summer had 
succeeded the next. This afternoon it 
seemed to him that unexplained dis- 
comfort enveloped him, as if he had on 
a suffocating garment. A fine, pungent 
odor stole to him. Then, far off, he 
heard an animal crashing through the 
underbrush, and a deer flashed past 
him, and then another. 

Then came a sound unlike any other, 
scarcely more than a rustle, but as men- 
acing as the whistling edge of a sword. 

Fire! The terrible menace of a for- 
est burning! 

For a moment Philip stood still, 
bringing his thoughts up from a great 
depth, trying to bridge the space be- 
tween his contemplation and this imme- 
diate danger. Then he was speeding off 
in the direction of Mary Griffith’s 
house. 

Now, as he went along, the air be- 
came denser. The menacing sound that 
had been as fine edged as a knife be 
came a roar. He looked behind him. 
Far off he could see the molten heart 
of the forest. It was as if fire were 
spilling from the great center of a fur- 
nace, spilling on and on, with the joy of 
a living thing, jumping through the 
trees as if the trees lovingly held out 
their dry branches for its embrace, as if 
they had been waiting there, dark brides 
of the fire’s passion. Once an eddy of 
wind swept toward him that seemed the 
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‘blast of ‘a furnace and that withered 
him. He suffered from a_ choking 
breathlessness and felt that without 
clear air he could not go on. It was 
like fighting one’s way through an end- 
less furnace. 

He reached the house in the woods, 
while behind him glittered the oncoming 
menace. The house was empty. There 
were signs of hasty departure. Then 

sound of crashing 


again came the 
It was Ruth. 


through the underbrush. 

She stood before him, her head 
thrown back, her lips parted. She was 
breathing heavily. So they stood con- 
fronting each other, angry and chal- 
lenging. 

“She’s gone,” said Philip, speaking 
first. 

“I saw the fire was gaining from the 
side, so | paddled over,” she answered. 
They stood silent again, measuring one 
“Come then,” she said. ‘Get 
into my canoe. We can go down to 
Heron Island and see from there if 
there’s any way out.” 

“I can’t very well accept help from 
you, can I?” he said, his bitterness over- 


another. 


flowing. 

“Don’t talk like that!’ she cried. 
“Don't you see what’s happening? 
Don’t you see the wind’s changing in 
this direction ?” 

“T shall swim over,” said Philip. 

“Oh!” she cried at him. ‘You don’t 
know this If the wind 
we'll need all our strength to 
i a fire that may start on the 
island, and the high wind will carry a 
burning cinder—who knows how far? 
This is no time for our feud !” 

Together they loaded the canoe, Ruth 
packing the things with a science of 
which Philip was ignorant. They were 
watchful and guarded, neither yielding 
an inch. 

The menace grew louder, the heat 
more exhausting. Eddies of wind car- 
ried the blasting-furnace breath toward 
them until they were forced to throw 


means! 


Change 


themselves on the ground. They made 
the last trip to the landing with blankets 
over their heads. 

They paddled across in silence. Dusk 
was beginning to fall, and against the 
pale, sweet depths of the evening sky, 
the tormented, oily flames of the forest 
writhed and danced and laughed and 
threw up their hands in the joy of their 
wantonness, belching forth Llack clouds 
of smoke that floated, racked and torn . 
by the wind, like some sinister flag of 
destruction. 

And in the glare of this menacing 
splendor, they paddled to Heron Island, 
which rose like some cathedral. Here 
great forest trees held up their dark 
heads toward the burning sky. It oc- 
curred to Phillip, as they paddled along 
in the unnatural light, that this might 
very well be their funeral pyre. 

The woods on the other side of 
Heron Lake were ablaze. Far down 
to the end the fire was eating its way 
to make a complete circle. Heron 
Island lay far out, protected for the 
present from the flames on the opposite 
shore, but should the wind change, and 
the onwalking flames encircle the lake 
on this side, the cinders and burning 
branches would find their way into the 
dark heart of the trees on the island. 

When they got out, Ruth was spent, 
and Philip made her a resting place. 
He brought her water. For a moment 
she hesitated; then 
They looked at each other gravely. By 
his giving and her taking this water 
their relations had shifted. They 
seemed to have entered a neutral coun- 
try. 

“We 
camp,” 

“No,” she objected. 
less—to pitch a camp. It seems—futile 
—to pitch a camp.” She was looking 
away toward the burning world, and 
Philip knew that she was still unyield- 
ing, still watchful. 

They sat in silence. 


she accepted it. 


must pitch some sort of a 
Philip said at last. 


“It may be use- 


Like an explo- 
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sion, fire burst out from a great tree at 
the water’s edge, and like some new and 
sinister fireworks, showers of sparks de- 
scribed an eccentric arc in the air and 
fell into the waters of the lake. She 
looked at him somberly, with an ex- 
pression that he had never seen on her 
face, or hoped to see. It was as if she 
recognized the futility of resentment 
‘toward a person with whom one might 
be going to die. 

Death was coming toward them, gal- 
loping on the wind, leaping and rioting 
around them, while they waited in a 
country that was neither life nor death, 
a breathing space on the edge of the un- 
known. They sat there, infinitely small 
human creatures, in a burning world. 

Philip looked at Ruth. She sat re- 
laxed, waiting, very young. A sudden 
tenderness enveloped him, and then he 
passed through the door of illusion 
from that world where reality is veiled 
from us by what we call reality. He 
knew that the resentment which had so 
bitten into him had been the other side 
of love; he knew that love was hidden 


behind the veil of discord. Standing : 
there on the ledge between life and 
death, clairvoyance came to him. The ™ 
quarrel of two old men for possessions 
had despoiled them both and had taken 
Ruth from him. 

Now that he knew he loved her, he 
felt that he must not stay near her, and 
he moved slowly away, a bitter tide 
flooding over him at the thought that the 
old trivial quarrel should have followed 
them even here, with death upon them. 
Then he heard something move. He 
looked around, and Ruth stood there, 
lighted by the glare of the burning 
waters. She looked at him, but did not 
speak—only held out her hand to him 
mutely. It was a gesture full of sur- 
render and of tenderness, as fearless 
and as uncompromising as her anger 
had been—an acknowledgment that, for 
her, too, anger had been but the other 
side of love. Then she spoke. 

“The danger is , she 
“Look!” 

She pointed up to the sky, where 
heavy clouds had gathered. 


over said, 


COUFELONGE LOS 


LOVE 


RESURGENT 


O rose that in a garden ever grew, 
In Homer’s or in Omar’s or in mine, 


Though buried under centuries of fine 

Dead dust of roses, shut from sun and dew, 
Forever and forever lost from view, 

3ut must again, with fragrance rich as wine, 
The gray aisles of the air incarnadine, 
When the old summers surge into a new. 


Thus, when I swear I love with all my heart, 
’Tis with the heart of Lilith that I swear, 

’Tis with the love of Lesbia and Lucrece, 

And thus as well my love must lose some part 
Of what it is, had Helen been less fair, 

Or perished young, or stayed at home in Greece. 


Epna ST. 


VINCENT MILLAY. 





‘ “Happiness, Ltd.”’ 


I—A Good Deed in 


THINK,” said Helen Vereker, “the 
| chintz is rather swish.” 

Mr. Frankie Sheringham in- 
clined his dark, smoothly brushed head 
to one side. 

“Where, exactly, did you acquire the 
flapper?” he asked dreamily, watching 
the smoke of his cigarette curl mistily 
toward the ceiling. “She has dove’s 
eyes.” 

“T was sorry for her, so I offered her 
a job.” 

“No doubt you woul@ be sorry for 
Aphrodite rising from the sea, in case 
her feet might be damp or something. 
I’m never sorry for little girls with 
faces like Miquette’s. You know what 
the wise man says—‘And with the slain 
of love love’s ways are strewn.’ ” 

She lay back in the embrace of a heav- 


enly armchair and laughed at him, the 


augh the world has ever heard. 
was finer than silk spun for 
jueet palaces, and her were 
brown pools with specks of golden sun- 
light. Moreover, they had black eye- 
lashes, and when she laughed, she pos- 
sessed a trick of raising one eyebrow a 
shade higher than the other. She was 
the prettiest thing, delightfully tall and 
slender, with a little firm chin and a 
sort of breathless anticipation of ad- 
venture. Mr. Sheringham looked down 
at her very calmly from his- pose in 
front of the fireplace, with inscrutable 
blue eyes. 


jueen’s eyes 
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a Naughty World. 


“You know you think I’m a little 
fool,”’ she said, and her voice, drawling 
very faintly, like honey dropping slowly 
from the comb, could have charmed old 
men from chimney corners, children 
from play. “But that’s because you’re 
so blind. I know every one is good, 
really, only no one else has ever dis- 
covered it. And every one deserves to 
be happy. And if I take this little suite 
of rooms in Bond Street and start an 
enterprise and call it ‘Happiness, Lim- 
ited,’ just to persuade people what a 
dear old world it is if they only knew, 
surely I’m not altogether a crank. It’s 
you and the rest who are cranks, not 
me.” 

“But why in the name of goodness 
should you. trouble about people?” 
asked Mr. Sheringham patiently, for 
he was very patient. 

Helen Che smile lit up her 


face and sun- 


smiled. 


her eyes like morning 
shine. 

“Because people are such dears, 
Frankie.” 

He sighed, because he knew better. 
Still, there was no use in saying so, 
Here they beheld Helen’s consulting 
room decorated in pink and gray. Be- 
yond, in a tiny kitchen, Miquette, six- 
teen years of demure devilishness, 
garbed in a black fpinafore such as 
French schoolgirls wear, with white 
touches at the wrists and throat and 


delicious black silk legs, was to decoct 
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magic tea and concoct microscopic sand- 
wiches for Helen’s clients. Even as he 
looked across at her, more in sorrow 
than in anger, she threw him the J/orn- 
ing Post with a marked advertisement 
of “Happiness, Ltd.,” in the agony 
column: 

Every one ought to be happy. If you 
are not happy, consult Happiness, Ltd., 2000, 
Bond Street, W. Hours 2—5 P. M. Tel. 
2527 West. - 

He put down the paper very care- 
fully. To argue was merely to beat the 
air. She despised what people called 
knowledge of the world. She knew 
what they meant, and refused to believe 
them. 

“Well, Helen,” he said at last, “you’re 
twenty-five, and fortunately you can 
afford to waste a little money. I, be- 
ing mere jetsam from the army, will do 
what I can to save you, but I don’t 
guarantee it.” 

“You poor, invalided thing, you shall 
just make a fourth at business lunches 
and see how right I am and how wrong 
you are! You'll be a brick and help, 
Frankie ?” 

He smiled with gentle indulgence. 
She was too pretty, too charming, too 
dear, to be refused anything. Besides, 
he loved her. 

“If you'll make a twoth at dinner this 
evening somewhere attractive, and will 
please wear the gold frock, [’ll do any 
old thing. I'll do it even if you say, 
‘No, thank you,’ but it would be very 
nice to dine with you.” 

She smiled straight into his eyes with 
that directness which formed so much 
of her charm. 

“Ripping! And may we go to the 
Piccadilly grill, please?” 


II. 


Detective Sergeant Stubbins, in the 
sweet sunlight of a June afternoon, 
strolled idly along Bond Street. Never- 
theless, his mind worked with compara- 


Ainslee’s 


tive speed, and his eyes glanced here a 


and there with professional alertness, 
In the vest pocket of his blue suit re 
posed a cutting clipped from the agony 
column of the Morning Post, and, ex- 
perienced as he was in the devious paths 
of the West End, he could not quite de. 
cide what the advertisement signifi 

except that it was not what it con 

“It might be chemi, or roulette, of 
course,” he mused, “of it might be some 
plant for demanding money with men- 
ace. There’s only one thing certain— 
some wrong un wrote it out to catch 
lambs. Well, let’s go and have a look.” 

With heavy tread, he ascended the 
exiguous stairs which led to that bower 
where, in all her innocence, Helen Ver- 
eker waited to deal wholesale in happi- 
ness, because, in a world where every 
one is good, happiness follows not far 
behind. 

He pressed the bell push, and a faint 
trill responded from the interior. In 
five seconds, the door opened, revealing 
the slender form and limpid fairness of 
Miquette. Deéective Sergeant Stubbins 
very nearly gasped, and his worst suspi- 
cions took on a deeper, darker hue of 
sable. Nothing so beautiful could pos- 
sibly exist for any good purpose, 

“Good afternoon, m’sieu’,” cooed 
Miquette. ‘Will you please come in- 


side? You have an appointment?” 
Mr. Stubbins entered in _ the solid 
fashion of the’ police that no plain 


clothes can alter. He found himself in 
a little anteroom, furnished with cane 
chairs and lounges, carried out in pink 


and gray. A _ writing table, fully 


equipped, stood by the window; a silver 


cigarette box, filled to overflowing, in- 
vited attention. The latest periodicals 
lay neatly arranged for his inspection, 

“No, miss,” he replied, after a dis- 
tinct pause, “I have no appointment. 
Will you say that Mr. Richards has 
called and would like a few words with 
—er—um——” 

He realized suddenly that the ruling 
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“Happiness, Ltd.” 


spirit of Happiness, Ltd., had not 
been revealed. 

“T will take your card to madame,” 
observed Miquette, in the manner of a 
very good little girl indeed. 

The visitor produced one. Miquette 
disappeared through a silent-opening 
door. He sank gratefully into the near- 
est armchair, lit a delicious Egyptian 
cigarette from the box, and began pho- 
tographing the room on his mind. 

Beyond his ken, Miquette offered a 
card upon a silver tray. 

“A monsieur has arrived, madame,” 
she announced. 

Helen glanced up from her corre- 
spondence, a tiny frown creasing her 
white brow. The correspondence was 
proving a little overwhelming, some of 
it not altogether serious. One gentle- 
man, inhabiting, apparently, an ad- 
vanced trench in Flanders, begged her 
to arrange, in order to make him happy, 
for just three more German shells a 
day, preferably of large caliber. 

“What does he look like, Miquette ?” 

“But he is a big man, very solid, 
madame. He might be a sous-officer 
if he were not in civil clothes.” 

“Ask him to come in, and bring tea 
immediately. Pull that armchair a lit- 
tle nearer, and put the cigarettes where 
I can reach them.” 

Mr. Richards entered. Helen felt 
vaguely disappointed in him. Miquette’s 
lid” described him exactly, and 
reasonably hope for a thrill 
from one’s first client. He came for- 
ward with the distressing blandness and 
kindliness of manner peculiar to those 
with something to hide. He _ took 
Helen’s outstretched hand in a large, 
firm clasp and dropped it hastily. Her 
young appeal was not lost on him. He 
almost sighed to realize that anything 
so delightful could be so wicked, for of 
course she must be wicked. 

“You don’t look very unhappy,” she 
began, when he had settled back into 
his armchair, rather*like a Rock of Gi- 


word “solid 


one mi 


braltar. ‘What can I do to help? 
You'll have to tell me everything ; other- 
wise it’s so difficult, you see. Tea is 
just coming. Miquette!” 

“It must be demanding money with 
menace. She wants to get at something 
shabby in my past,” reflected the police- 
man, “A downy bird, if ever there was 
one. Look at the place—no expense 
spared. This is going to be a big thing, 
The assistant commissioner must be in- 
formed. I shall play for time.” 

Aloud he asked: “Pardon me, but are 
your—er—fees very high?” 

Helen leaned back and smiled at him. 

“There is no scale of charges. I leave 
the financial side entirely to the people 
[ help. After all, they’re the best 
judges. So I let them contribute what 
they choose to some worthy object or 
another. It seems the most satisfactory 
way out. Some are well off, some 
aren't. Any one may be happy.” 

‘All fish that come to her net, and we 
can guess who the worthy object is,” 
meditated Helen’s visitor. But he only 
smiled in a kind and fatherly manner at 
Miquette, who handed him tea. 

“A charming assistant,” he observed 
politely, when she had withdrawn. 

“A perfect dear!” agreed Helen en- 
thusiastically. “She’d do anything for 
me.” 

“Ah!” responded Mr. Richards. 
“And now I'd better get to the point. 
I’m not quite what I seem. The fact is, 
[ came to have a little look around on 
behalf of some one else. You see, my 
employer’s a gentleman of position, and 
if anything here had been—pardon me 
—not quite, you understand, it wouldn’t 
have done at all. I’m his confidential 
man—served him for years. So if I 
can report to the colonel that you'll 
see him—to-morrow, say—will that be 
all right? He’s had a load of sorrow, 
poor gentleman—a load of sorrow.” 

“At four-thirty to-morrow I’m free,” 
murmured Helen, consulting a little 
gold-mounted engagement .book. 
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“Then I'll ask him to come@along,” 
smiled Mr. Richards, rising solidly to 
his feet. “Thank you very much, 
madam. Good afternoon.” 

Out in the street he paused and shook 
his head. 

“A deep un—a very deep un,” he 
murmured. “I think I baited the trap 
well—colonel, gentleman of position. I 
doubt but the assistant commissioner’ll 
take over the matter himself.” 

Herein Detective Sergeant Stubbins 
proved absolutely correct. Sir Gerard 
Greville, when he had heard of Helen 
and Miquetté, undertook to investigate 
personally. He felt that his knowledge 
of the world fitted him eminently for 
the task. He decided to assume for his 
fell purpose the style and title of 
Colonel Mayne-Price, late Cornish 
Guards. 

Consequently, at four-thirty p. m. 
on the following day, Miquette ad- 
mitted a tall, elderly gentleman with the 
thin hawk face and cropped mustache 
of the typical soldier. Helen rose gra- 
ciously to greet him and encountered a 
pair of keen gray eyes. She motioned 
the visitor into the chair occupied by his 
confidential man the day before. Mi- 
quette brought tea for him with far 
greater approval than for his harbinger. 

It distressed the colonel to discover 
Helen to be what he called a lady. He 
hated to see members of his own class 
go wrong. 

“So you deal in happiness?” he que- 
ried, a little sternly. “May I ask how 
you expect to play Providence to all 
and sundry ?” 

“No,” replied Helen, “I’m afraid you 
mayn’t. You may tell me if I can help 
you in any way, but if you propose to 
talk to me for my own good, there’s no 
advantage in continuing the interyiew. 
After all, I know my own business 
best. Surely you realize that?” 

He smiled a little. At least she hada 
spirit of her own. 


“Don’t be angry. I’m an extremely 


lonely person, and I suppose happiness 


for me would consist in meeting a few 
charming women. Frankly, their go- 
ciety is the only real pleasure left me, 
But I seem to have dropped out of life, 
and at my age one can’t begin again un- 
assisted. Can you do anything for 
me?” 

Helen’s brown eyes caressed him 
even as a mother’s. 

“Yes, I think that’s easily arranged, 
I’ve got another client who ought to 
appeal to you. She gets on very badly 
with her husband, and she’s so pretty 
and so charming. I want to discover 
some really sympathetic man to be 
decent to her. She finds the world 
pretty rotten just now.” 

“Really,” said Colonel Mayne- 
Price, “I must decline to be mixed up 
in any matrimonial scandal. I cannot 
possibly countenance anything of the 
sort.” 

“But he actually beat her! It’s all 
down here in file T25, 10,18. He did 
it with a lady’s whalebone cutting whip, 
model 384, by Garland & Harrison of 
Piccadilly, price two guineas, silver 
mounted. He also struck the man she 
was having tea with in his studio in 
Chelsea. It was a terrible scene.” 

“Tf this—er—lady’s husband was a 
gentleman, no doubt he did right to 
beat her,” ‘asserted the colonel. “A 
gentleman does not beat his wife for 
nothing. He found her alone with some 
outsider in that fellow’s rooms in very 
compromising circumstances.” 

“And so, colonel, if my husband— 
and you can’t possibly say whether I 
have one or not—were to find you alone 
with me, he would be justified, in your 
opinion, in striking you severely and 
beating me with a cutting whip?” 

Colonel Mayne-Price waved a hand 
irritably. 

“The cases are entirely different. I 
am here for—ah—a business purpose, 
and, beside, there is your assistant.” 

“I believe poor*Dorothy’s pal had @ 
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model somewhere about the place,” 


beamed joyfully. 

“Well, we won’t quarrel about it,” 
wnceded the colonel. “On _ second 
thoughts, I shall be charmed to meet the 
hdy, if you will be good enough to ar- 








range matters.” 

“Can you dine with me at my club— 
the Lesbian, 5600 Piccadilly—to-mor- 
row at seven-thirty? Then I'll bring 
Dorothy and a man for myself, and 
you'll be able to see if you like each 
other. But please be very sympathetic.” 

“] will do my best, my dear lady.” 

He rose with the fine dignity of the 
amy and bowed. Helen graciously ex- 
tended a slender hand. 

“If you will leave your name, ad- 
dress, and telephone number with 
Miquette, I'll confirm our arrangements 
tomorrow. Good afternoon.” 

The colonel left such particulars as 
semed good with Miquette, who 
fawned upon him, Out in the street, he 
shook his head. 

“I don’t trust her,” he assured him- 
elf, “Far too clever to be quite nice. 
Qur girls-seem to have no home influ- 
mee whatever nowadays. Very sad. 
Vety, very sad.” 

Even as he grieved, Helen was ring- 
ing,up Frankie Sheringham in his Sa- 
voy Street rooms. 
























“Please come to dinner to-morrow at 
e Le n even-thirty,” she 
pleaded. “I have anaffair on. My first 





two clients, a beaten wife and a starchy 
colonel, are to meet there. It’ll be great 
fun,” 

“My editors are tearing me in pieces. 
Not only have I to explain how and 
when the war will end, but an accursed 
publisher is bullying me_about the last 
chapter of my new book. Still, at your 
word I will do—all things,” he mur- 
mured “Shall I gird on my 
aeient sword, as he is a colonel? I 
hate all colonels.” 
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murmured Helen, and her brown eyes 


“No. Just come and be your gentle, 
appealing self,” she replied, and a little 
gurgle of laughter reached him before 
she hung up the receiver. 


II] 


The Lesbian Club is a monumental 
retreat for talented women. Within its 
lofty portals, at seven-thirty p. m., 
Helen and _ Frankie Sheringham 
adorned the lounge awaiting their heart- 
broken victims. Frankie amused him- 
self by counting the different species of 
cigarette holders in the mouths of mem- 
bers apparently over sixty. 

“T have distinguished nine,” he an- 
nounced, “The great puzzle is at what 
age did they begin smoking? Forty 
years take us back to eighteen hundred 
and seventy-eight, when it wasn’t done. 
It must be the vice of their declining 
years,” 

Helen rose to greet Mrs. Trent, the 
unhappy Dorothy of the ‘two-guinea 
scourge. She entered with the calm 
grandeur of a tall, fair woman who 
knows she is beautiful and perfectly 
dressed. Frankie, bowing politely, esti- 
mated her years at thirty. She had 
those elongated eyes which recall to the 
imaginative long-dead favorites of im- 
memorial Eastern kings. The scent of 
palaces 

“T had the presence of mind to bring 


a box for the Cheater along 


clung about her. 
( ieorgette 
she murmured in a delicious, 
faintly husky “They send me 
one now and again. I suppose the 
frivolous atmosphere won’t prevent the 
charm working, will it? The happiness 
charm, I mean? Perhaps we ought all 
to wear swastikas and keep our fingers 


vith me,” 


voice, 


crossed ?” 

She looked at Frankie with sleepy 
mockery in her almond eyes. He saw 
fit to rebuke her for Helen’s sake. 

“Miss VereKer’s is very strong juju,” 
he said gravely, “and here it is coming 
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across the room, clinking imaginary 
spurs.” 

It was, indeed, the colonel. 

At the sight of him, Dorothy Trent 
quivered with irreligious joy, though 
the look she gave him mingled respect 
and admiration in equal quantities. 

“Delighted to meet you,” asserted the 
colonel, very refreshing in perfect eve- 
ning kit. He glanced over the civilian 
raiment of Frankie Sheringham a little 
thoughtfully, and declined Helen’s 
sherry and bitters. She gathered her 
little flock and led it to the dining room. 
Dorothy Trent, halfway up the stairs, 
said softly to Frankie: 

“I shall be happy forever now. He’s 
acave man. I adore them when I’m not 
married to them.” 

They sat—Helen opposite Frankie, 
Dorothy Trent opposite the colonel— 
at a table for four. Helen, resting her 
chin in one hand, murmured softly of 
wine. Then, suddenly appalled by the 
responsibility of her position, she sent 
the usual S O § signal to Frankie. 


He looked around in his dreamy 
fashion. 
“I think perhaps four cocktails 


quickly, first,” he breathed rather than 
said. 

The results were instantaneous. The 
colonel let a connoisseur’s eye stray 
over the lovely lady before him. 

“T am goin’ to enjoy myself im- 
mensely,” he said to her. He had a dis- 
tracting habit of suppressing his final 
g’s. “It’s perfectly rippin’ of you to 
be sittin’ opposite an old dugout like 
me when you might be flirtin’ with some 
dashin’ young feller young enough to 
be my son. Believe me, I’m grateful.” 

“But every woman is twice as old as 
a man her own age, and you certainly 
aren’t twice mine. You make me feel 
a positive baby snatcher,” cooed Mrs. 
Dorothy Trent. “I think I shall let 
down my hair and pretend to be a flap- 
per. Do you think it’s a good idea?” 
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Frankie Sheringham flicked an evel 
swiftly at his hostess. 

“How sad and mad and bad they are 

But, ah, how they are sweet!” . ‘ 
he murmured. “Helen, darling, I drink 
to the golden spots in your brown eyes, 
Take your time from the commandi’ 
officer—the shockin’ old bird!” 

“Love,” the colonel was saying to 
Mrs. Trent, “is the universal language, 
and one can make love without knowing 
two words of a language. It is a mat- 
ter of sympathy between two kindred 
souls.” 

“I never contradict,” she murmured, 
and let him sun himself in the warmth 
of her beauty. “You've such a pretty 
way of putting things! Go on. I’mso 
interested.” 

The happy meal meandered to its de- 
lightful close. They went into the 
Georgette Theater, where the loveliest 
limbs in London frolicked for their de- 
light. The. colonel withdrew Mrs, 
Trent’s wrap lovingly. Frankie sat 
next to Helen with a happy sigh. 

“Let them alone,” he said, “I want 
to talk to you. I love your frock. You 
look very charming, pretty lady. I wish 
our guests would go to blazes and leave 
us.” 

She looked him 
laughed gleefully. 

“You silly thing, you know you aren't 
to make love to me. Aren’t they dears, 
really? Look at him giving her choco- 
lates. As a matter of fact, she’s much 
too clever for him—so clever that he 
doesn’t know it.” 

“No doubt he’ll find out when it’s 
too late. She’s not half so good for him 
as you are for me. Very well, we'll talk 
of some one neutral. Look at the gitl 
third from the end of the chorus, in 
pale blue socks. She’s extraordinarily 
wicked.” 

“My 
child!” 

“She’s years older than you, She 


in the eye and 


dear Frankie, she’s only @ 
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fmows the world is an evil place. But 
you go about with sinners such as the 
glonel and myself and Mrs. Trent and 
pretend you see our wings beginning 
to grow. 

During an interval, the colonel lured 
Frankie Sheringham to the bar, and his 
festive manner fell from him even as a 
discarded garment. 

“My dear Sheringham, you are a gen- 
tleman,” he began. “I want to ask you, 
between ourselves, what this undertak- 
ing of Miss Vereker’s means. Obvi- 
ously it’s not what it appears. It may 
be political, or—er—antisocial, or any- 
thing in the world. No one but a con- 
genital idiot would take expensive 
premises in Bond Street for the purpose 
of attempting to make complete stran- 
I ask you, as you seem to 


gers happy. 
I have a particular 


bea friend of hers. 
reason for asking.” 

“My dear colonel,” replied Frankier 
‘I was once in the army myself. I 
understand your feelings precisely. I 
am familiar with the emotions of colo- 
nels. On the other hand, Miss Vereker 
has given you and me her own explana- 
tion. It is good enough for me, but then 
I was invalided when only a subaltern. 
Beyond that, I really don’t ‘care two 
straws about the matter. After all, you 
called on her of your own free will, and 


nothing forced you.to be here to-night.” 
“You don’t understand. I’m doing it 
in an official capacity, in a sense.” 
iy isserted Frankie, “has noth- 
ing to do with me, although I congratu- 
late you on combining business and 
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pleasure so happily.’ 

In this condition of spiritual dead- 
lock, they returned to their box. 

Baffled at one point, the colonel 
turned in his distress to the kinder 
ministrations of Dorothy Trent, whom 
Helen commanded him to take to the 
Lesbian Club in one taxi, while Frankie 
Within the dis- 
creet precincts of love’s modern chariot, 
he cast himself on her- mercy. 


took her in another. 
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“What does it ‘all mean, my dear lady? 
What is Happiness, Ltd., really? 
How did you come to be mixed up with 
such an extraordinary business? I ask 
you in confidence.” 

Dorothy, who had looked forward to 
a mild flirtation, decorously tender ad- 
vances, on her homeward journey, 
sighed a little and said: 

“You are deceived through your own 
subtlety, my dear colonel. Helen Vere- 
ker is a good girl. She’s enthusiastic 
over goodness. She believes in it. I 
consider she is unique in that respect, 
but the fact remains. She believes that 
every one is really good. To you and 
me it sounds ridiculous, but then we are 
of the earth earthy.” 

“You, on the contrary, are perfectly 
heavenly,” put in the colonel hastily, 
but it was merely instinctive. He was 
far too upset by what he had heard to 
manufacture compliments. 

“T don’t suppose -she’ll succeed in 
making you and me happy, because she 
vants us to be good as well, and I’m 
perfectly miserable if I try to be good. 
But you aren’t to disappoint her. You 
must play the game, and keep a brave 
face till you can retire gracefully. I 
am asking this of you, my friend.” 

She placed her hand in his for a 
He clasped it recklessly and 
He was distraught. 
I Jorothy 


moment. 
raised it to his lips. 
At the club they parted. 


stayed there, Frankie took Helen back 
to her flat in Queen Anne’s Gate, and 
the colonel went away sorrowfully 
alone. 

“Of course you're quite mad,” 


Frankie assured her over a last ciga- 
rette, “but you’re a very nice mad. 
Don’t go sane, will you? I should hate 
it if you did.” 

He held her hand a very little over 
saying good night, and left full of affec- 
tionate emotions. As she brushed her 
hair, a faint smile played round Helen’s 
charming mouth. She had enjoyed her 
evening, but then she enjoyed every- 
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thing. Life seemed to be one long, 
glorious adventure, full of people who 
were dears. 


IV. 


And the ensuing afternoon, at her 
Bond Street rooms, she received a call 
from Sir Gerard Greville. His form 
was the form of “Colonel Mayne- 
Price,’ but his manner had taken on a 
great austerity. He told her the nature 
of his high office; he laid before her a 
whole dossier, revealing minute details 
of Miquette and herself, together with 
Detective Sergeant Stubbin’s report in 
triplicate. These documents suggested 
criminal possibilities Helen had never 
even heard of. 

“My dear young lady,” ended Sir 
Gerard, gathering up his evil communi- 
cations, “let this be a warning to you. 
I assure you that even the police will 
not be able to save you endless unpleas- 
antness if you continue. I am old 
enough to be your father.” 

He rose with dignity. Helen’s brown 
eyes, jeweled with golden _ specks, 
laughed into his. 

“Of course I shall do nothing of the 
sort. The world’s a delightful place, 
full of delightful people. My dear Sir 


Gerard, I’m so sorry for you! You : 


got an awfully morbid mind.” 

Sir Gerard shrugged his shoulders, 

“T have done all I can,” he said hope- 
lessly, and left. 

By chance, Frankie Sheringham 
passed him on the stairs, entered 
Helen’s room, pinched Miquette’s rose. 
leaf cheek, and begged for tea. Helen 
poured out her news and the beverage 
simultaneously 

“He’s actually the assistant commis- 
sioner of police!” she ended. 

Her visitor shook his head. 

“He isn’t anything of the sort. This 
is Eden, and he is the serpent. You are 
a superlovely Eve, and I’m a rather 
decadent Adam. Miquette’s one of the 
animals to whom I give names, and | 
should say she is a puss cat.” 

“T’m not at all sure I’ve made him 
and Dorothy happy,” Helen reflected 
aloud. 

He put down his cup in disgust, 

“But they spent a whole evening with 
you! In the name of Heaven, what 
more could they want in order to be 
happy ?” 

“You nice thing! I believe you mean 
it!” she murmured, and a dimple crept 
out on either side of her mouth. 


PPBPIBPBECCEEEEE 
AN HOURGLASS AND A SUNDIAL 
N hourglass and a sundial—these are all I ask; 
An hourglass and a sundial—is this too great a task, 
To find me out of China, or bring me from Japan 
An hourglass and a sundial and a little rosewood fan? 


The hourglass must be small and brown, the sundial must be 
Scarred with years and marred with tears that you bring to me; 
The sand must be old sand, and the hourglass not too new, 

And the fan must be a little fan to hide my face from you. 


An hourglass and a sundial and a fan to hide my face— 
With these things one can build a home in any foreign place; 
With an hourglass and a sundial and a mind to turn and plan, 
And your love and my love and a little rosewood fan. 


Mary Carotyn DAVIES. 
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HAD always imagined uncle as a 
village boob watching a dog with 
a can tied to its tail scuttling 

down the road. Uncle seemed to have 

an elemental kink in his make-up that 
found the joy of life in a practical joke 

—the more painful, physically and men- 

tally, the greater hilarity for him. 

My mother died just after my appear- 
ance—in this valley of hilarity, I al- 
most said, having uncle in my mind— 
and I was brought up by old Nannie, 
father’s nurse and housekeeper. I had 
seen so little of dad that his death was 
avery nebulous loss to my childish 
mind. I could not have been more than 
ten, E guess, when I was left to the 
cachinnatory mercies of Uncle Ricky, 
asardonic twist of fate that must have 
delighted him in his intellectual. mo- 
ments—if he ever had any. 

Uncle lived—and had always lived, it 





semed—alone in an_ old-fashioned 
house on Long Island, a great, rambling 
place eputed to have been built in the 
eventeenth cent Somehow I got 





ed and asked uncle if it were 





' 


true that he was nearly two hundred 
years old. He said yes, and laughed 
for a week. 

For many years, my image of uncle 
tonsisted of a stomach and a laugh; 
that is, after I had learned that it was 
alaugh, for it appeared more like a con- 
vulsion of nature. He was bald; his 
face was fat and round and as smooth 
asa pond. He would stand or sit with 
both hands stuck in his coat pockets; I 
don’t believe that he could reach his 
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trouser pockets, his arms were so short 
and his girth so great. The reaction 
would begin about one minute after the 
inciting incident in a ripple across that 
pondlike face—or, rather, a tremor like 
the first wave of a seismic disturbance— 
followed by a more violent tremor. 
Then gradually the magpie eyes would 
be swallowed by a hundred crevices, the 
large mouth become a crater surrounded 
by tremendous fissures threatening to 
split the features, and the tremulous 
convulsion spread slowly downward to 
the paunch, which would rock and 
heave alarmingly, the whole manifesta- 
tion being accompanied by a scarcely 
audible rumble, distant, suggesting vast 
caverns and goblins. 

This appalling phenomenon was apt 

to occur at any moment and in any 
place, scaring strangers who, quite rea- 
sonably, supposed that he was about to 
throw a fit—which amused uncle the 
more and usually provoked another at- 
tack. However, he was so rich that I 
guess he felt he could afford to scare 
Ik, 
On the first occasion I met him, he 
was fitted into a Georgian armchair as 
if with a shoe horn. He looked so 
placid and kindly that I, as a child will, 
took a fancy to him. He stared at me 
solemnly. 

“So you’re Arthur’s son, eh?” said 
he slowly. “H’m. H’m. Look pretty 
thin. Still, love and kisses no diet for 
brats, eh? ~- But there’s none here— 
never was and never will be. We be- 
lieve in a more nourishing food. H’m.” 


’ 
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And forthwith he began =the risible 
earthquake. I stared fascinated; then I 
became terrified. I screamed. But as 
soon as he began to. pull himself to- 
gether, he saw me clinging to Nannie’s 
skirts, and immediately he went to 
pieces again. 

Bankcroft had seven domestics—five 
women and two men, all old and unusu- 
ally scraggy, looking as if they had been 
in his service for the two hundred 
years. The rest of the animate furni- 
ture consisted of cats—seventeen of 
them! Cats he loved, uncle once ex- 
plained, because they were independent, 
did as they durned well pleased, and 
had no gratitude. Yet he never took any 
notice of them—except to stand with a 
group, sleek, purring, tails aflaunt, 
patrolling round his feet while he con- 
vulsed, the joke lying in the fact that he 
dared not move for fear of treading on 
cats he could not see! 

I remained at Bankcroft only a week, 


I think ; a most miserable week, for the 
whole household appeared to resent my 
presence—particularly the cats. In that 
one week, I grew to hate cats, and I do 


still—with reason. Then I was hustled 
off to a boarding school where, I was 
informed, I should. have plenty of 
cheese, but no kisses. I was also ad- 
monished that if I worked hard and got 
some common sense, I should be given a 
good chance in life, a chance that my 
father could: never have given me, but 
if I developed a squandering, thriftless, 
lazy disposition and got my head choked 
with romantic bunk, then I should have 
to shift for myself, cats only, appar- 
ently, being permitted to indulge in ro- 
mance and get away with it. 

In the holidays, I was usually sent to 
a camp in the Adirondacks; or when I 
did come to Bankcroft, uncle was away 
yachting, at Palm Beach or somewhere 
else, so that I saw very little of him, 
I hated going “home,” anyway, to be 
surrounded entirely by cats and misan- 
thropes, particularly after Nannie died, 


But at about fourteen, uncle evident 


considered that I was old enough to be 


operated upon. He began by giving me 
a gilt box of candy which, when opened 
disclosed lumps of coal. Fora moment 
I was too bewildered to comprehend; 
then, as the first rumble came, I threw 
the box on the floor, stamped on it jn 
my rage at the idiotic trick, and fled, 

About this time Harold Titheway 
came into my world. I had come home 
—‘‘Cats’ Home,” I had dubbed it, 
which, I firmly believe, put an atrocious 
idea into uncle’s head—to find a curious 
form curled up in a chair, the felinity 
of the position emphasized by enormous 
horn spectacles magnifying green eyes 
in a pallid face. From the contorted 
mouth, which revealed horselike teeth, 
came a weird hissing noise, a kind of 
treble accompaniment to uncle’s cay- 
ernous rumble. A suspicion of Har- 
old’s diplomatic character was excited 
by the observation that the cessation of 
his cachinnatory sibilants coincided 
with uncle’s recovery of his various 
features. 

This lanky, straw-haired youth was 
my second cousin, of whom I had never 
heard, whose school and college career 
was‘an example for me to follow, and 
who was about to enter one of uncle's 
offices. Immediately I hated Harold 
worse than the cats. Cats have been 
always with me, and I live in dread that 
Harold, too, may come back. Poss 
bly Harold’s feline nature appealed to 
uncle, for he became part of the land 
scape at Bankcroft. 

For years I had opined that Unde 
Ricky was mad, and while at college, 
what I heard and saw convinced me 
Uncle was the star newspaper million 
aire buffoon. Did he not herd a gilded 
mob to séa on his yacht and feed them 
nothing but bread and cheese, faking his 
engines so that they were compelled to 
sail back to port against head winds? 
Did he not entice another crowd to 
Bankcroft and give them hot water for 
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Uncle 


soup and an enormous bare bone for 
the piéce de résistance? Didn’t he have 
to pay heavy damages to a well-known 
actress for having caused her shoulder 
to be cut by a piece of broken china 
from the jug he had set above her door 
as a booby trap? 

At last I was through with college 
and came to Bankcroft. Uncle was 
there, and Harold, who still held down 
the same job in the office, but had ap- 
parently made his sibilatory exercises 
worth an allowance of four thousand 
dollars per annum, irrespective of his 
microscopic salary. Since his solemn 
admonition to me at the age of eight, 
uncle had never broached the subject of 
my career, although he had inferred 
that I would, as a matter of course, 
follow in the estimable footsteps of 
Harold. I thought not, but I knew that 
I was up against it. While I waited 
a suitable opportunity to tackle uncle 
when Harold was not around, he butted 
in, one night after dinner, with the re- 
mark that Harold would lead me to 
Nassau Street on the Monday. “Lead,” 
I thought, was good! I boggled a bit 
and then blurted out: 

“But, uncle, I haven’t 
go into business.” 

His magpie eyes blinked at me in 
sheer stonishment, and Harold 
smirked 

“What 
then ?” 
“T at 
very firs y. 

“What ?’ 

It had occurred to me that 
uncle could ever express any emotion 
except hilarity, but now the curving 
lips settled into distinct lines of anger, 
the eyes grew hard; it was the first and 
only time I have ever seen him get mad, 

“You mean you’re crazy on imitating 
your fool father—is that it?” 


1 


cely knew dad,” I 


decided to 


d’you think you want to do, 


never 


replied 
“but I know he was no fool!” 

“ ¢ . 

I say he wds! And none knew it 


better than he did! Look here, boy, 
you either do as I say, and I’ll give you 
an allowance same as Harold, here, or 
—you can follow your father to the 
devil! But remember you'll live on 
bread and cheese—and kisses are few 
on that -diet!’’ 

I began to protest that I had no apti- 
tude for business. 

“Neither had I,” he interrupted me, 
“but I made good, didn’t I? Now 
choose!” he added, in a rather hoarse 
voice. 

He looked at me so queerly that I 
began to think it might be a fool joke 
after all, or a try-out. 

“But, uncle, I’m sure I could make 
painter. 


money—or enough—as a 


|__” 
“Success! Twaddle! Art and suc- 
cess never go together! If you’re an 
artist, you won’t succeed ; if you do stc- 
ceed, you’re no artist! Now choose!” 
Sullenly I shook my head. ‘ 
“So much the better for Harold. ll 
give you a thousand dollars, and you 
can quit to-morrow!” he barked. “And 
don’t bother me with what you intend 
to do, for I won’t listen—unless you 
see reason,” 
[ didn’t see “reason;” in fact, his 
harsh manner made me more deter- 
mined than ever to go my own way. 


For. the first time, to my knowledge, 


uncle was down at breakfast next 
1 before me! He 


it was a try-out, a joke, rose 


morning pes that 


\ again. 
But—— 

“Well,” he grunted, 
paper, “‘are you going?” 

“Yes, uncle,” said I brightly. 

He peered at me with that queer look. 

“Where ?” 

“Oh, lil’ ol’ New “York,” I re- 
sponded, still more cheerfully. 

“H’m. All right. Dreiser 
you there. The | 
plate.” 

Rather dismally, I confess, I thanked 
him as he buried his head in his paper. 
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The next moment Harold carhe in 
with the servant. When I raised the 
cover of my plate, I found an old crust 
and a moldy piece of cheese. Uncle 
cofivulsed, to the accompaniment of his 
satellite’s triumphant hiss. 


Il. 


Of course I went to Greenwich Vil- 
lage—inevitably. I took a small apart- 
ment on Tenth Street and began to at- 
tend the Chase School. The Village en- 
chanted me—and a thousand dollars, 
plus youth, seemed a deal. At the end 
of the first month I wrote rather an 
excited letter, telling uncle how well I 
was doing. To my surprise, he replied, 
saying he was delighted to hear that al- 
ready I had my arm round the waist of 
Miss Success, but that, so he had heard, 
she was a very fickle maid, given to sit- 
ting out dances with other fellows. I 
laughed lightheartedly, feeling fit and 
good, and told my cronies, who swore 
that uncle was a wit. Indeed, the idea 
of a millionaire uncle cheered us all and 
helped me to nourish the strange belief 
that he would, after all, come round, 
that he was giving me a try-out. So I 
went gayly on. 

3ut at the end of the quarter, I had 
a shock—merely the state of my check 
book after I had paid the rent of the 
apartment and my school fees. I wrote 
another letter as a feeler, but there was 
no reply from uncle. Even the hope 
that he was away was destroyed by a 
telephone chat with Harold, who as- 
sured me that uncle was at Bankcroft, 
and asked how I was doing. Of course 
I said, “Fine!” but rang off abruptly 
at his snicker of unbelief. 

A month later, I really got cold feet. 
I had but a few dollars left, although 
there were a good many things I could 
put in hock. I tried to comfort myself 
with the trite reflection that all good 
poets and artists lived in garrets, but 
somehow it didn’t seem good to me. I 
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made my first visit to my “uncle” of ay 


blood relationship, who seemed as yp 
merciful as Uncle Ricky, although J ad. 
mit he didn’t find anything funny in the 
transaction, 

[ held out another month and then 
wrote again, piling on the agony a lit. 
tle under the expert advice of a writer 
fellow, who repaid me in the only way 
he could. I wrote that I had had no 
food for three days because I could 
not collect the money for sketches that 
I had sold. My literary friend even 
offered to certify that he had bought 
some of my sketches, which he consid- 
ered to be the work of a genius, but that 
he could not pay for them, as commer: 
cial editors would not pay him for sto- 
ries accepted. But that seemed a little 
too involved; so I let it go at the uncol- 
lected-debts stunt—which was going 
some, for a five-months’ art student! 

On receipt of a wire from Bank- 
croft—“Dine with me _ to-morrow’—I 
danced with joy and found the nerve 
which brings success to borrow five 
dollars to stand my writer friend a 
crackajack dinner—for had not Uncle 
Ricky “come around” at last? 

Next day I had to borrow another 
dollar to get to Bankcroft. Uncle 
awaited me on the porch. 

“We-ll, boy, I congratulate you!” 
was the first thing he said. “Success 
doesn’t often smile upon a man s0 
early. Evidently you’y e gol the goods! 
Now have a cocktail, and we'll dine to 
celebrate.” 

I could scarcely credit my ears, and! 
confess that I really did begin to have 
a sneaking idea that I was about to win 
success—at any rate with uncle. The 
dinner was great—even though the cats 
were all there, thirty-odd of them now! 
Uncle’s choice vintage did seem good to 
me. I chattered away about the won- 
derful bohemian life in the Village, and 
was sure that I was getting across, for 
he convulsed repeatedly. By the time 
we moved for the snuggery, uncle was 
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° 
heating me to it in a prophecy of the 
marvelous things I would accomplish 
in the future. 

Over the mellow port, he demanded 
to see some of my work, but I hadn’t 
brought any with me. Quite solemnly 
he asked what they were. 

“Oh, just caricatures,” said I casu- 
ally, and as a matter of fact, I rather 
prided myself on several I had not sold, 

“H’m, got a pencil? Do one of me, 
eh? Like to see what you can do.” 

I had a pencil, and the faint sneer 
in the voice got my goat—or perhaps it 
was the port. At any rate, I felt good. 
I did a stunning one of him laughing; 
rather malicious, perhaps, as I felt sub- 
consciously that this was a chance to get 
my own back a bit. Still, I was some- 
what nervous when I handed him the 
But he stared, glanced at me, 


paper. 
and—convulsed good and hard. I fin- 
ished my port appreciatively and 


waited. When he had recovered, he 
chose a cigar and pushed the box toward 
me, asking whether I had enjoyed the 


dinner. Most enthusiastically I as- 
sented. 
“And the wine, boy? Good stuff, 
eh?” 


“Indeed, yes, uncle, the very nectar 
of the gods!” 


“Ah! Better than bread and cheese, 


; a 
1 uncomfortably. 

Thet yruptly : 
going to quit this fool game? 


[ stammered. 


“Well, boy, you’re 


“But, uncle, [—I—— 

“Already won success, eh, boy? Lis- 
ten here—you either quit and come 
right back to six thousand a year and 
some useful work in the world or ‘a 

I gasped. Oh, the old devil! I admit 
my resolution wobbled. Six thousand! 





No more semistarvation! Good wines 
and——_ But I managed to shake my 
head sullenly. I could not speak. Again 
came that queer*look in uncle’s eyes 
which had always puzzled me. Then 


he pushed the chair from behind him, 
which operation left him standing. 

“Well, boy, I’ve got some work to 
do. Good night!” 

I gazed at him as he watched me, 
hands stuck in his coat pockets, a cigar 
stuck in his pondlike face. 

“But, uncle,” I weakened, “I haven’t 
got enough to get back.” 

“You can have a check for six thou- 
sand right now—on my terms. If not 
—Dreiser can take you as far as the 
station.” 

“Damn you!” I shouted, maddened 
with disapopintment. “Damn you and 
your car, too!” 

I think he saw the tears in my eyes, 
for he quivered and began to convulse. — 
I walked out with the rumble in my 
ears, ten cents in my pocket, and a dol- 
lar cigar in my mouth, 


ITi. 


That fifteen-mile hike cooled my 
anger to an icy stubbornness. I recalled 
all uncle’s inane, cruel jokes ever since 
I could recollect him, and swore bitterly 
that I would never have anything to do 
with him in any circumstances. I hated 
him, and cried aloud my hate on that 
dusty road. 

But next morning 
through somehow. 
helped. I shared a studio with first one 
then and fed and 
there for more than five months. Then 
[ had what I imagined to be a stroke of 
luck. A picture dealer named Aarons, 
who occasionally patronized my friends, 
took a liking to me and asked to see my 
work. Fortunately I had quite a num- . 
ber of caricatures and sketches done. 
He puffed his lips and grunted and 
went away. But to my wild surprise, 
he wrote three days afterward offering 
to take some at quite a decent price, 
considering. And a fortnight later he 
reappeared in person and bought sev- 
thousands of dollars’ worth of 
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‘work from various Villagers, which, of 
course, excited great hopes of pros- 
perity, hilarious banqueting, and a rash 
of new clothes and hats. Aarons did 
not forget me, and moreover continued 
to buy from time to time, which pro- 
vided me with an income—not much, 
but enough to keep me from starving 
or sponging on my friends. 

I scrambled along in this fashion for 
over three years, without ever having 
enough to leave New York. I liked and 
was absorbed in the bohemian life, be- 
coming, like the majority of the deni- 
zens, inured to chronic poverty and 
I never once saw or heard from 
Ricky. I heard of him, of 


want. 


Uncle 


course, through the papers, which were 
always greedy for his fool stunts. And 


ence—about the time Aarons came 
down—I saw Harold, immaculate, driv- 
ing around Washington Square, but I 
dodged and fled. 

Then came the Great Event—I met 
Her. It was a case of love at first 
sight. Of course she painted, too. I 
am not going to make any comment on 
what I thought of her or her work; I 
think exactly the same now. And re- 
garding her work, you may ask any 
dealer. But in those days she could not 
sell a thing. She existed, much as I 
did, on a pittance from an aunt who, at 
any rate, had faith in her. 

One thing I found was that love 
made a great difference in the point of 
view. I was dismayed to realize that 
I was thinking overmuch about uncle’s 
millions, shared by Harold and the cats. 
Oh, how I hated cats! I never actually 
kicked one, but in bitter moments I con- 
fess I often longed to do so—just one 
lift with the foot, gently, to express the 
emotion evoked. ‘ 

Fora year or more, we jogged along 
and were really very happy, except that 
naturally we longed for a studio of our 
own. Gladwys lived in an apartment 
rented by her aunt and shared a studio 
with another girl, Helen. And she 


dared not tell the old lady.that she a 


crazy wild to marry a penniless painter, 
Besides, I could never touch enough 
dough to get away from my attic, as] 
was always at least a quarter in ar. 
rears. Once, when another stroke of 
luck came my way in the form of an 
odd buyer, we arranged to dare the 
fates and marry right away, but imme 
diately we had announced the decision 
to our friends and prepared a feast’on 
the proceeds of this my first picture 
sold, Aarons suddenly refused to buy 
any more, saying that he had no sale for 
them. What seemed so extraordinary 
was that Aarons should fail me after 
over three years’ patronage.. But there 
was no help for it. We had to post 
pone the wedding indefinitely. Gésh, 
we were mad! 

For the next three months, I hada 
dreadful time. I had to graft on my 
friends once more. I had nightmares 
of millions of cats! Then Aarons came 
back. 

Once more we paddled along in the 
old way. But prospects seemed very 
hopeless. I could wot sell another pic- 
ture, nor could Gladwys. We should 
both be gray-headed and dyspeptic be- 
fore success would even smile at us, 
Then one afternoon, as we were crouch- 
ing over the fire in Helen’s studio, 
melancholy, cursing art and the public, 
she suddenly said: 

“Oh, you two give me a pain! For 
don’t you go to 
and get it over? 


Heaven's sake, why 
City Hall to-morroy 
You’re more depressing than a wet pink 
hat! Go along—do!” 

Gladwys laughed, and I swore, say- 
ing: 

“Good for you, dearie, but where's 
the dough?” 
. “Well, you can scare up a dollar, 
Arthur,” with a laugh, “and I'll start 
you in on twenty. It’s worth that to get 
rid of you!” 

“You mean it?’ I almost shouted, 
mad with hope. deferred. 
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Uncle 


“Sure!” said she. 

Well, we couldn’t be any worse off 
than we were—in fact, we’d be twenty 
dollars to the good. Next morning the 
deed was done. When we announced it 
in the Webfooted Butterfly, the restau- 
rant where we all ate, it was greeted 
with shouts of laughter, the outcome 
of which was that we all adjourned to 
the Lafayette, at the invitation of a 
sculptor who was waxing rich under 
the fat hands of Mr. Aarons. 

I don’t know whether we were drunk 
with excitement or with the wine, but 
when some one suggested that we send 
a telegram to uncle announcing the 
event, it seemed good to me and very 
funny to Gladwys; so we did: “Going 
some married this morning would like 
you meet wife.” 

By five we had the answer—collect 
on delivery, which nobody but uncle 
would have done. When I read the 
text, I nearly threw a fit—“Congratula- 


tions bring her stay night sending car 
six.” The next moment we were danc- 
ing and hugging, laughing or crying— 
I don’t know which; for, in our fatuous 
happiness, I for the moment really be- 


lieved that at last uncle had “come 
round.” 

You bet your life we were ready at 
six punctual! We raced down with the 
valise, shouting and laughing like chil- 
dren, to the familiar gray car, and we 
way to Bankcroft. 
And 
was Uncle Ricky, younger and more 
placid than ever, on the porch. — Glad- 
wys was sweet to him—not sycophan- 
tic, you know, but dignified, with that 
quaint touch of the grande dame which 
she calls her “social manner.” Harold 
turned up for dinner, which annoyed 
me. He appeared much more pallid, 
with unhealthy blue patches under his 
eyes, The dinner, served in the big din- 
ing room, candle lit, was simply great! 
I confess the recollection of the last 
dinner at Bankcroft gave me uneasy 


laughed all the 


Gladwys was looking fine. there 


qualms, but they vanished with the 
wine. I did my best to convulse uncle, 
and succeeded well, to Gladwys’ aston- 
ished amusement; for she had always 
imagined, I suspected, that I had exag- 
gerated. Harold hissed with more gusto 
than ever. He was very nice to Gladwys 
—who wouldn’t be? And Gladwys was 
cute, for she made a great fuss over 
the cats. But then she liked them, not 
having been brought up on cats. I 
swear there came quite a human, kindly 
look into uncle’s pondlike face as he 
gazed at her with three purring cats on 
her lap and five, tails flaunting, around 
her. 

When we all adjourned to the snug- 
gery, as Gladwys was the only woman, 
I confess that I had another spasm of 
dread, but the old port was so good, and 
uncle so convulsed over the story of his 
latest joke, that I forgot my fears. 
And on the wall, framed in black, was 
my caricature of uncle, which he showed 
Gladwys with what I mistook for pride. 
Indeed, so fatuous had I become that 
when, with the cigars, he suggested that 
Harold and I take a stroll while he had 
a family talk with Gladwys, I assented, 
fondly dreaming of settlements. 

Immediately we got outside, Harold 
informed me that Gladwys was a peach 
—in the tone in which one would speak 
of a Broadway chicken—and then fell 
to reciting the adventures he had had 
in New York City, on uncle’s allowance. 
I scarcely said.a word, merely longing 
to kick him. But when at we re- 
turned, I found Gladwys as white as a 
ghost and on the verge of tears. 

I stood at the door paralyzed, as 
she rose and came to me, saying in a 
choking voice: 

“Take me away, Arthur! I won't 
stay here! Oh, take me away!” 

For a moment I stared at uncle— 
fitted in his chair, a cigar stuck in his 
head, which more lardlike 
than ever—with hate in my eyes. He 
did not blink. Merely he said: 


last 


appeared 
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“Your wife’s as big a fool as you 
are! You'll find Dreiser waiting to 
os > ” 
take you back. Good night. 


IV. 

In the car Gladwys told me what had 
happened. The old brute had begun by 
telling her a garbled story of mother 
and dad—how dad had persisted in be- 
ing a painter, and how, consequently, 
after he had married my mother—in 
much the same way that I*had married 
Gladwys—they had nigh starved; how, 
after I had been born, mother had grad- 
ually wasted away from lack of proper 
nourishment; how, eight years after- 

rard, dad had died, a broken-hearted, 
disappointed man, leaving a heritage of 
debts to his son. Then, after holding 
up this picture of a horrible example, 
uncle had attempted to persuade 
Gladwys to make me quit for her sake, 
promising a settlement of ten thousand 
dollars per annum. He had even 
pointed out that she could paint what 
she pleased, living in comfort without 
worry, and had harped upon the possi- 
bility of children to be provided for. 

But he did not know my Gladwys! 
Of course she had refused! Still, the 
future did seem very black indeed. 
Gladwys had to return to her apartment 
house and I to my attic, where, I am 
not ashamed to say, I wept—more with 
anger and mortification than anything 
else. 

The next three 
the blackest of despair, a reaction to all 
our excited hopes. I could not work; 
Gladwys could not work. We mooned 
about Washington Square and sat for 
hours in the Webfooted Butterfly— 
where fortunately we still had credit— 
cursing everything under the sun, par- 
ticularly uncles and cats, the most mis- 
erable honeymoon ever spent by opti- 
mistic mortals! Then, at the eleventh 
hour, when Gladwys was talking wildly 
about giving up art forever and having 


weeks were spent in 


ruined me, another miracle was voudil 
safed. Aarons bought two ‘pictures 
from me and suffered himself to be led, 
as meek as any lamb, to see Gladwyg 
work, and actually bought three of her 
pictures, 

We certainly went crazy wild! That 
evening we had a great dinner, and next 
day we had found a studio and were 
hot on the trail of bargains iff furniture, 
Furniture! Well, we feathered our 
nest—straggly feathers, indeed, but we 
were gurgly happy! 

After the first excitement had sub- 
sided a little, Gladwys wrote to her 
aunt, still terror-stricken that she might 
go the way of all relatives, but the old 
dear was a sport, for she sent her bless- 
ing—she was so sure that any one 
whom her Gladwys had chosen must be 
nice !—and as a wedding present some 
beautiful old few dollars 
squeezed out of her pittance, and an im- 
perative summons to go to see her im- 
mediately. Of course we went right 
away. She was the dearest old lady 
that ever happened, all silver hair and 
yellow lace. She chuckled at my de- 
scription of uncle and the cats and said 
how she pitied him. Oh, how I wished 
that uncle could have heard her! 

Well, we jogged along in much the 
for over a year, 


silver, a 


same bohemian way 


living between sales—which continued 


regularly—on credit 
bread and 


to happen fairly 


ind sometimes on borrowed 


although the kisses were al- 
And we were happy! Even 
seemed to snarl in 
friendly tolerance. But at last the in- 
evitable happened. We set our teeth 
and determined to save against the com- 
ing of the third, quite oblivious to the 
humor of trying to add up two noughts 
to make three! 

Of course, when the time came, we 
found the exchequer as usual as bare as 
Mother Hubbard. 
complained, but her 


cheese 
ways sure, 
the gaunt wolf 


the cupboard of 
Gladwys never 


dear eyes grew haggard with anxiety; 





Uncle 


“and just when another sale would have 
meant so much, Aarons turned me 
down. The old silver and everything 
we had of value went into hock, and 
Aunt Lizzie squeezed out a few more 
dollars—all of which was as a raindrop 
falling in a pond. 

Well, the baby was born, a fine boy, 
and then—then Gladwys became ill. I 
was frantic. I offered our work at 
ridiculous prices, at any price; but no 
one would buy. Our friends helped as 
much as they could, but Gladwys was 
very ill. The doctor ordered her South 
as soon as she dared travel. 

My will broke. I wrote to Uncle 
Ricky, telling him how we had strug- 
gled through, pleading for assistance in 
this dark hour. By return mail came 
aletter. I trembled as I opened it, and 
let out a yelp of joy at the gleam of a 
Gladwys heard me and 
smiled faintly. The check was for ten 
thousand dollars! Gladwys_ could 
leave for the South immediately, debts 
could be paid- 

Choking with emotion, I scanned the 
accompanying note: 

Deak ARTHUR: I am very sorry to hear 
of your wife’s illness. I will sign the in- 
closed check on terms which we both—— 

Sign! Sign what? I snatched the 
check from the table. It was unsigned! 

God, I think that I went mad! I tore 
up the check and note, and I believe I 
with Gladwys stared 


00 weak to imagine what the 


pink check. 


screamec rage. 
at me, 
matter was. 

of the room. 


The nurse ordered me out 

I went, gibbering and 
crying with rage, and raced round 
Washington Square like a_ lunatic. 
Uncle was undoubtedly mad. None 
but a mind insane could perpetrate an 
act so treacherously cruel. I could hear 
his cursed rumble in my ears. Bread 
and cheese—and he was jealous be- 
cause | had the kisses! But Gladwys! 
Gladwys must go away. I should-have 
to give in—for her sake. My mind was 
twisted and torn. I suddenly conceived 


a plan to pretend to give way to get 
that ten thousand dollars and then 
God knows he was unjust, fiendishly 
cruel, and deserved it, but what would 
Gladwys say afterward? 

Then I bumped into my sculptor 
friend. Of course I poured out all my 
trouhles, wildly waving the pieces of 
pink check, which I still clutched. 

“Look a-here, boy,” said he, “you’re 
up against it badly. I’ve just touched a 
few thousand bucks from ol’ Aarons. 
You can have five hundred—and more 
later if you need it.” 

I could have kissed him! Still, how 
was I to repay? Yet success for one 
or the other was bound to come some 
time, and, if not, I could always ac- 
cept uncle’s terms. Anyway, Gladwys 
had to go. 

Gladwys went, she and the baby, and 
after two months returned, looking fine, 
both of them. Then Aarons suddenly 
returned and bought nearly a thousand 
dollars’ worth of stuff, Gladwys’ and 
mine. Life seemed good once more, 
and we felt that we could afford to 
laugh at uncle, Harold, and the cats. 

A few weeks later, I met Harold. 
I couldn’t escape. He was looking 
more bilious than ever. He told me 
that uncle was as young and foolish as 
ever—had just had to pay heavy dam- 
ages for wrecking an automobile. He 
had started her and stood convulsed 
while thé owners, aghast, watched their 
car crash down a ravine. I asked Har- 
old if he were a partner yet, and he 
smirked, saying that it wasn’t neces- 
sary. I told him that we were selling 
like hot cakes, and that Gladwys and 
young Arthur were doing fine. He 
smirked again and drove off. 

Of course he told uncle. A few days 
later, we received a parcel addressed 
to young Arthur. It was a candy box 
filled with lumps of coal—the same 
silly trick he had played on me so long 
ago. But we merely laughed, amused 
at his fatuity. 
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About three months after, Aarons 
suggested a two-man show uptown, and 
finally arranged the matter for the fall. 
Then came the shock—a wire announc- 
ing Uncle Ricky’s death. Gladwys’ 
eyes filled with tears, but I must confess 
that I was too conscious of his senseless 
tricks and cruelties to feel much grief. 
The next morning a lawyer’s letter gave 
the details; it appeared that uncle had 
died from apoplexy during an orgy of 
laughter. I could not resist remarking 
that his was a poetic death, such an one 
as would have convulsed him; but 
Gladwys remonstrated, saying that per- 
haps he had been very lonely in life and 
it had embittered him. 

There was no one at the funeral ex- 
cept heads of his various businesses, the 
lawyer, Harold of course, and our- 
selves, for uncle had estranged all his 
friends by his crazy tricks. Afterward 
the lawyer, a pinch-faced, small man 
with humorous eyes, proceeded to read 
the will. I confess that I entertained 
a wild hope that uncle had made some 
amends for all he had made us suffer. 
Harold, attired in meticulous black, 
lolled in uncle’s chair with an open 
smirk of smug complacency, and even 
seemed to regard the cats as his private 
property. But—— 

When the monotonous voice of the 
lawyer had ceased, I had to struggle 

For the will 
provided a legacy of half a million 
dollars to the little lawyer, “to Arthur 
Haynes Howard a caricature drawn by 
himself, with frame intact,” and various 
annuities to the servants, the remainder 
of the estate—some five millions—to- 
gether with Bankcroit, et cetera, to be 
held in trust for a home for—lost and 
strayed cats! 

Harold sat seemingly paralyzed, his 
small eyes blinking painfully behind the 
huge horn glasses. For the first time, I 
really felt sorry for him. The allow- 
ance cut off without warning left him 
merely his job, a junior clerk’s—and 


with hysterical laughter. 
. 1 


Heaven knew what deébts he had tip 
up on the strength of his expectations, 
I could hear uncle’s sardonic rumble 
echoing in that room. 

Gladwys sat tight-lipped. But as she 
rose, she gripped Harold’s arm, saying: 
“Oh, Harold, I am sorry!” But he did 
not reply, merely staring vacantly ahead 
of him. As we went, the lawyer took 
down the caricature and politely sug. 
gested that we take it with us. 

“The frame as well?” I inquired bit- 
terly. 


A little more than a year passed, 
while the caricature of uncle grinned 
sardonically at us from the wall. Then 
one day, when I was working, Gladwys 
remarked that she wanted the black 
frame for a pastel of Arthur that she 
had done. 

“All right,” I agreed, laughing, “stick 
uncle in that small gilt. It'll remind us 
of the millions.” 

I went on working. Then I hearda 
scream and turned to see Gladwys 
dancing madly round the studio, waving 
a paper in her hands. 

“What on earth’s’ the matter, 
dearie?” I demanded, rather peeved at 
the second interruption. 

“Oh! Oh!” she gasped. 
back—of the frame! The 
darling fool! Another will! 


1 | 
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“In the 
fool! The 


and g1 ibbed it—a 
codicil leaving all the cats’ millions, the 
estate, to us, with the proviso that we 
tend all the cats at Bankcroft as long 
Then another 


“Look! 


as they chose to live! 


squeal from Gladwys and, 
pe 


There’s a letter for us: 


Bankcroft, Long Island, New York. 
I3 October, 1900. 

My Dear NepHEwW AND Niece: I guess 
that when you get this, you will see that my 
last little joke has been played. 

Arthur, I love and congratulate you. And 
you still more, Gladwys, for a woman's is 
the harder part. 


I hated your father, boy. We both set 





Uncle 


out on the path you have chosen. He stuck, wing; also, the work of your sculptor and 

and won through to happiness; the try-out other friends. You'll all get a better price 

broke me, and I quit for business. Well, ten years hence.) 

I've made my millions—to find that I’d lost You can let Harold have one thousand 

the better part. Since then there has been dollars a year if you like, but no more. He’s 

nothing to do but laugh! not worth a nickel over. Anyway, I've seen 
I tried to break you because I saw that, to that. And don’t pity him. 

like your father, you were wiser than I. Try to forgive some of my bitter jokes. 

I've failed—thank God! (I knew I should, And may you both enjoy the share of happi- 

which made me laugh the more.) You’ve'_ ness I never had. Good-by! 

thought me cruel. Maybe I have been, but RicHarp Haynes Howarp, 


not so bad as you think, Arthur. (Ask pa : a . os 
Aarons. You'll find all your stuff—and a , I looked at Gladwys. She was cry- 
little of mine/—in the blue room in the east ing. 


THE BUDDHA 
THE 3uddha sits there with its fleshless eyes, 
I 


ike some grim stoic scorning every ill, 
His belly long since having had its fill 
And bulging foolishly from oversize. 
The carven garments loop against the thighs. 
Around the battered image lingers still 
The deep impression of a single will 
As patient as its crafty art was wise. 


Some great, lone dreamer in an ancient land 
Carved this old idol with despotic grace 
And made the thing appear to understand 
The mysteries that haunt the human race, 
Concealing, with a flourish of the hand, 
Man’s ignorance behind a silent face. 

Harotp Hersey. 
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Author of “Angels,” Th 
“The Woman Who Broke the Rule,” ete, cool 
and ¢ 
and a 
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chaste 
SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS. “Ol 
Fulvia Denbigh, a popular actress—in private life, Mrs. Edgar Yarde—while spending come! 
a few weeks in her bungalow at Havering, enters upon a violent flirtation with Stretton . 
Grenfell, a young aviator quartered at the big aviation camp near by. Fulvia, who sees the might 
time approaching when her beauty and popularity will be things of the past, has no inten- spend 
tion of endangering her relations with her husband, a rich manufacturer who is inclined “De 
to be jealous, but she enjoys playing at love with the handsome young aviator. As for then?’ 
= Stretton, he regards the affair with cynical amusement. He has little use for women; his “My 
= 3 whole heart is given to a fighting plane that he has invented, but is too poor to build. But * 
he has a half hope that Fulvia may be induced to help him with the scheme or to interest You ; 
“kindly old General Loughlan, one of her adorers. While he is dallying with the actress, terribl 
he meets Dorothy Allegra, a motor driver attached to the camp. The “war girl,” as he The 
calls her, is unlike any woman he has ever known, and before he is aware of it, he has looked 
fallere in love with her. Fulvia recognizes Dorothy as a rival, and invites her to dinner, “Ho 
to study her. The girl wears her one possession of value—an emerald necklace which 
she is planning to sell after the war to get capital for a business venture. Fulvia is espe- that a 
cially interested in it because her husband has just presented her with an emerald necklace. feel sit 
When Dorothy is unexpectedly called away on duty, she leaves her necklace in Fulvia’s care, had a 
and Fulvia puts it in the top tray of her jewel case. That evening Stretton calls, and “Bu 
to arouse his jealousy, Fulvia speaks of her husband’s present and mentions its value— “Yo 
two thousand pounds. The thought of all that money hanging useless around a woman's 
neck, when it might be building a new plane for England, maddens the young man. As he eralds- 
is saying good night, he notices the jewel case on a dressing table near the open bedroom “Yes 
: window, and the temptation is too much for him. Several hours later, he steals back and growin 
ee takes the emerald necklace from the top tray of the case. When Fulvia discovers, next “T 9s 
B morning, that Dorothy’s necklace is gone, she leaps to the conclusion that it has been taken ns 
i by her maid, Gwennie, who has just left after impudently insinuating that she knows too “Los 
; much about Fulvia’s affair with Stretton “Sto 
4 “Wh 
of CHAPTER VI. driven her great car, and vanquished “T as 
1 ee ee oe, ae ee en engine trouble on a hot road, and waited “But 
about for her passengers under a beat- aly 
noon found Dorothy Allegra at : > ; ; p = 
- ’ ing sun. But the habit of doing a job “y 
tea in her rooms. It wasanote _, + _ ; ; oan You 
Rieweving agitation: when it was there to do had grown upon othy. 
prem Seyreenae her. She drank her tea; then walked Fuly 
f! My Dear Cuirp: A perfectly terrible yp the hill to Fulvia. i wes 
i calamity has occurred! I cannot write it “TY arlor maid said in a straisenaa ight to 
i down coldly on paper. I must have a long ae parlor maid said in a Stra turned. 
d long talk with you, dear. Can it possibly be Way: force 
to-day? I will keep the whole evenings ieee “Mrs. Yarde’s lying down, miss. She cometh; 
for you. Yours, Futvia Yart has one of her nervous heads and is and act 
Dorothy was tired. All day she had prostrate, but I am to take you straight tered it 
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fo her room if you do not mind step- 
ping quietly.” 

She glanced at 
which were brown 
she led the way. 

There was Fulvia on her bed, in a 
cool room with her curtains drawn, 
and eau de Cologne diffusing itself, 
and a general impression of tragic eyes, 
silk, scent, and musical-comedy puff pil- 
lows. Dorothy came in practically on 
tiptoe, and was greeted with a kind of 
chastened anguish. 

“Oh, Miss Allegra! Oh! You’ve 
come! I was afraid that perhaps you 
mightn’t be able to, and that I should 
gend a night of agony Pe 

“Do you want me to get a doctor, 
then?” asked Dorothy. 

“My child, you can be my doctor! 
You must! Oh, Dorothy, the most 
terrible thing!” 

The girl sat upon the bedside and 
looked at Fulvia attentively. 

“How neat and compact you are in 
that uniform!” Fulvia murmured. “I 
feel simply all to pieces. Perhaps, if J 
had a uniform——” 

“But what is the matter?” 

“Your emeralds—your beautiful em- 
eralds ——”” 

“Yes?” said Dorothy quickly and 
growing all at once absolutely quiet. 

“Lost, dear!” whispered Fulvia. 

“Lost ?” 

“Stolen !” 

“When 

“Last night, I think.” 


” 


Dorothy’s boots, 
and stout, before 


“But who—— 

Fulvia fell silent. 

“You must have an idea,” said Dor- 
othy. 

Fulvia strained to see her in the dim 
light toward which Dorothy’s back was 
turned. She had an impression of a 
force, an alertness, in the room—of 
something that would think and decide 
and act. This force, she felt, was cen- 
lered in the quiet girl. 


of Wings 


“But,” Fulvia thought, “she’s young; 
surely she’s manageable.” 

She felt her way: 

“Dorothy, my dear child, you know 
what jewels are to me. They are like 
lives. I believe I feel your loss far 
more than you do. I have a soul for 
precious stones, my dear. It is simply 
awful to me to think they’re gone a 

“We'll find them.” 

“Ah, no!” cried Fulvia. “Ah, no!” 
With that she sat up in bed, and shook 
her head, and put her face in her 
hands. 

“The police 

“My dear,” cried Fulvia, dramati- 
cally catching at her sleeve, “I must 
beg you to have mercy on a poor, tor- 
tured woman!” 

“Who is that?” 

“T,” sighed Fulvia. 

“Oh!” said Dorothy incredulously. 

Now Fulvia felt incredulity in the 
room. She felt no element of sym- 
pathy about her. She looked anxiously 
toward the girl sitting on the bedside. 

“Dorothy Allegra,” she said, feeling 
her way, “you’re a sport?” 

There was a real catch in her breath. 

“Well? If I am?” said Dorothy. 

“You’re not a cad. I can tell you 
the whole miserable story. You’re a 
gentlewoman. I’m thankful for it, my 
dear. Listen!” said Fulvia in a fevered 
voice. “Gwennie—my maid, you know 
—left suddenly this morning. I 
offended her. She went.” 

“With my emeralds?” 

Fulvia nodded. 

Dorothy began again: 
will ‘ 

“Ah, no!” shrieked Fulvia in a whis- 
per. 

“But—— 

“Listen!” said Fulvia. 
would make thorough 
and ask numbers of questions.’ 

“Yes?” 

“Which I could not have answered.” 

Dorothy Allegra did not reply. 


” 


“The police 


” 


“The police 
investigations 


’ 
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“My husband would divorce me,” 
said Fulvia. 

“T do not see how finding my emer- 
alds would “ 

“Then I'll tell you, my dear. Ques- 
tions would elicit that Stretton—Mr. 
Grenfell, you know—was with me late 
last night. Gwennie would swear that 
we were hours in the garden after dark, 
and that she saw him come to my win- 
dow after midnight.” 

“Yes?” 

“T should be asked in court exactly 
what time he came and went.” 

“And neither you nor he would care 
to tell?” 

“Exactly, child,” said Fulvia in a 
faint voice, lying back. 

The girl remained sitting rigidly up- 
right. 

“Gwennie and I are quits,” said Ful- 
via, “my knowledge against her knowl- 
edge. I’m sure, as long as I don’t 
speak, she won’t speak. Oh, tell me 
that you see how things are!” 


_ “Plainly,” said Dorothy in a hard 
voice. 

“I’m safe if I let her alone.” 

“And where, Mrs. Yarde, do I come 


in 29? 
“My dear, it’s to your generosity I 


You’re not a cad. You're a 
You’re a gentlewoman. For 
God’s sake, my dear! You don’t know 
what it means to me! You don’t know 
my husband! He’s a beast, a brute! 
He’s in torments of jealousy all the 
while. I’m admired, my dear, as you 
may know. I’m popular. Perhaps I’m 
not conventional, but to a temperament 
like mine a6 

“T understand.” 

“Edgar would certainly get up a 
case.” 

“T want to know something.” 

“You may ask anything. I 
your mercy.” 

“Would—would 
justified ?” 

The blood rushed in waves all over 


appeal. 
sport. 


am at 


husband be 


your 


the girl’s body as she asked her quer 


tion, but the room was half dark. 

Fulvia remained silent so long that 
her silence seemed in itself a reply, 
Really, she was thinking. A week ago, 
this girl—this slender thing in her pre. 
cise and unfeminine uniform—had 
caused her pangs—envy of the girl's 
youth, jealousy of her effect on Grep- 
fell. Fulvia had suffered over feelings 
such as these. She had now—or had 
she not?’—a master card. Quickly she 
played it to resolve the question, 

“You must not ask me, please, my 
dear,” said she in a low voice, vibrato, 

Suddenly Dorothy Allegra got up 
from the wide bed and walked away, 
She did not like the bed. She hated it, 
It thrust into her mind a thought about 
it and its occupant. She went to the 
window and, pulling aside a curtain, 
got a big breath of pure air. 

Behind her, Fulvia lay, gazing over 
the foot rail at the straight back. The 
setting sun rays caught at the eager 
reddish hair of the girl, where it 
struggled in a wave from under the 
close cap. She remained very still, 

“T am indeed at your mercy,” said 
Fulvia, closing her eyes and putting her 
handkerchief half to her mouth to re 
press a sob. 

Without turning, Dorothy replied: 

“I’m a very hard-hearted person. | 
dare say I don’t understand “ 

“Love? I may tell you that you 
don’t. You’ve never felt it or even 
dreamed it, or it would be in your face, 
my dear. Some day, when you love, 
you will know. You may be judging 
very hardly now.” 

“I’m not judging at all,” answered 
Dorothy Allegra, believing what she 
said. 

“Love is cruel,” said Fulvia. “Toa 
woman placed as I am, it can be very 
cruel. You know he is younger than I? 
But he has made me love him.” 

The girl gave out a little sound ex 
pressive of entire neutrality. 
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“You do not know what it is,” Fulvia 
recommenced, “to be married to a very 
tich and very jealous man you don’t 
love.” 

“Why do women marry men they 
don’t love?” 

“Because the men pester them, my 
dear, and because the men have money. 
My God, do you suppose I haven't 
often thought: ‘What’ll happen when 
I'm not beautiful any more, when my 
power goes?’ I’ve asked myself those 
questions, and I’ve answered them with 
ahusband. The natural providence of 
attractive women makes them marry. 
Ican't afford to let Edgar divorce me, 
mv dear. I can’t afford it!” 

“You could marry Mr. Grenfell.” 

“That would never do. Money 

“Both you and Mr. Grenfell seem to 
like money.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Money doesn’t matter to me,” said 
the girl superbly. 

“Oh, yes, it does,” murmured Fulvia. 
“You wanted it to start your hat shop 
after the war. You were going to sell 
your emeralds for it.” 

The girl turned. “I was! 
that’s over,” 

“Oh, my dear,” said Fulvia, stretch- 
ing a large white hand out vaguely, 
“come here and let me thank you! 
You’re going to let—let this business 
rest 2” 

“Yes.” 

“You promise ?” 

“I promise. You have my word.” 

“You’re a sport, dear! I knew it!” 
cried Fulvia, with a little bit of gen- 
wine admiration. “Come and sit down 
here again!” she begged. “A minute— 
just a minute while I tell you what I 
was going to say!” 

“Tl stand, thanks.” 

“Oh, why?” said Fulvia meltingly. 

‘T've been sitting most of the day 
in the car. You have something else 
0 tell me, you say?” 

“It was anly,” said Fulvia hurriedly, 
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“about your shop. After the war, dear, 
when you open it, I’ll promise you suc- 
cess. I'll get Edgar or some one to 
back it if I can’t find the money my- 
self. And I’ll bring you scores of cli- 
ents, all the right sort, from duchesses 
and cabinet ministers’ wives to the front 
row of the chorus. That’s the mixture 
you want. That’s what pays.” 

“Tt’s good of you.” 

“Good of me! When you’ve given 
up those darling, beautiful emeralds! 
My dear, I’ll do anything in the world 
for you,” said the woman on the bed 
emotionally. 

“There isn’t 
thanks.” 

“Not much I My dear!” 

“Oh, I know you’ve influence. 
know you can do all you say. 
meant i 
“Yes, tell me what you mean,” cooed 
Fulvia. 

“IT mean, I don’t think there’s any- 
thing in the world I really want.” 

“T want everything!” said Fulvia. 
“How different we are!” 

“Yes—yes. Good-by.” 

“Good-by, dear. I wish you’d kiss 
me.” 

“T never kiss women,” said Dorothy, 
in a burst of candor and anger. 

“We-ell,” drawled Fulvia, “neither 
do I, really. Good-by, my dear. 
You've been sweet.” 

Dorothy swung out. 

In her breast something beat that felt 
like a ball of fire. She ran downstairs 
and passed swiftly through the hall 
without seeing Parrott, who was ap- 
proaching to usher her out. As she 
crossed the threshold, the evening gar- 
den broke newly upon her view. It 
gave her a thought, bitter and hot. 
There were the primroses like stars 
under the laurel hedge, the beds laid 
out for later glory, and, beyond the 
velvet lawn, the long grass path that 
led down to the corner of may tree and 
flowering shrubs that provided the set- 
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ting for Fulvia at her breakfast table. 
Dorothy had seen her at breakfast that 
morning, though it had appeared that 
only Bent and May had turned their 
attentive heads. All this the woman 
ordered at her pleasure—this, and a 
London house, frocks, jewels, anything 
she fancied. 

“I want everything,” she had said. 
Indeed she did! 

“All I had is gone,” said Dorothy to 
herself “gone to save her skin!” 

Tears flushed her eyes. She was 
tired. She was not self-pitying—there 
was too much to do; life’s brim ran 
over, these sad, triumphant days. She 
squared her shoulders and walked 
quickly through the garden, the heels 
of her boots, at which Parrott had 
looked askance, brisk on the gravel. 
Up and down the long, dim road, hush- 
ing the spread countryside, was eve- 
ning peace. She turned around slowly, 
looking at the horizon, which hemmed 
her into this valley like a wall reaching 
heaven and topped with sunset. But 
across the horizon she often rushed, 
ordering the great car. So across all 
the horizons of the world might the free 
soul go. She turned and looked south. 
There was the burning, fiery furnace of 
France, the summit of pain, toward 
which all looked, whereto the faithful 
set their feet. Over the horizon was 
the cockpit in which the furies fought. 

“One is free. There is the fighting 
to do,” said Dorothy, looking at the 
horizon, “and that doesn’t pen me up.” 

With this she could shake off the 
oppression with which Fulvia’s house 
had burdened her. The matter of the 
jewels was small. The matter of 
beauty was small. The matter of love 
was small. 

She walked stubbornly back toward 
the village. 

In the deeper shadow, where the road 
dipped, near the knoll on which General 
Loughlan’s house stood, she met the old 
man himself. He was strolling out, 


meditative, before dinner. 
evening paper crushed in his hand and 
was thinking deeply. In the buttonhole 
of his dinner jacket a flower from his 
garden was set; his white head was 
bare. Not until they had nearly reached 
each other did he see her. 

“You, my dear?” said he. 

“I,” said Dorothy, smiling, but he 
saw the brave quality of the smile tha 
would not be gay. 

He did not like women to be sad. 
Though men died, women must live and 
laugh. Regarding her with his bright 
eyes, full of an interest by no means 
vicarious, he continued: 

“You're going home—if those |, 
mentable rooms of yours may be 9 
called?” 

“They are home,” said Dorothy, 
“The first I have ever had all my own, 
which I have paid for. So they. are 
the finest place I have ever had.” 

“Tut, tut!’ said the old man. 

“Ah, you don’t like me,” she mur- 
mured. 

“T like you very much, miss,” said 
the old man. “Oh, ve-ry, ve-ry much 
indeed!” He began to smile, and he 
took her hand and patted it. “Minx!” 
he said. ‘ 

Then he turned and began to walk 
slowly beside her, and he saw that, after 
her answering smile, she fell quiet 
again without knowing it. He stole 
glances at her profile. It was very 
pretty, but very pale. The pallor and 
quiet of this young woman perturbed 
him gravely. 

“You're very silent 
Tired? Ah, very tired! 
—these long hours 
know better.” 

“It’s not Colonel Bent. I don’t work 
too hard—I don’t work hard enough. 
It can never be too hard.” 

“Tt will if you lose your looks, miss.” 

“Oh, looks!” said she. 

“Don’t sniff, miss. What else are 


this evening. 
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we poor dogs fighting for if not the 
looks of all the women in the world?” 

“It would take too long to tell you,” 
said Dorothy. 

“And you are not going to do it,” 
replied the old man. “I won’t be talked 
at by a charming woman; I will only be 
talked to. Will she be kind and come 
and talk to me this evening—lonely old 
boy?” 

“I see through you,” said she. 

“The invitation is one of transparent 
selfishness, my dear.” 

“No. You think I’m going home to 
aglass of milk and a biscuit.” 

“I know it, dear. Women will trifle 
themselves into such a condition of 
anemia that——- Now my mother 
knew better. However, that’s old his- 
tory. Never mind it. Will you come?” 

“To dinner ?” 

“If you will so delight me.” 

“I’m still in uniform ” 

“And youth, my dear. For ten years 
more, you may wear what you like. 
And for ten after that, if you'll take 
trouble in other directions. You'll 
come? Now, here we are at the gate.” 
He drew her through, persuading. 

At the sound of their feet on the 
gravel, a manservant opened the hall 
door, and they entered the warm, kind 
house. It was like the old man hkm- 
selfi—all kindness. And he said: 

“Send your wife here, Bain.” 

Pending the arrival, 
idded, nodding and smiling at the 
girl : 

“Got all you want, my dear, upstairs. 
Ladies—often have ladies to see me. 
What'd life be without them ?” 

A nice woman took the girl to a bed- 
room with a dressing table littered with 
vanities ; and in a sudden flush of grat- 
itude to the old man, knowing his little 
weakness for perfection in feminine 
toilets, she dressed“her hair and pow- 
dered her face as carefully as if she had 
been going to a dinner party at her 
aunt’s. 
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Loughlan looked atfer her very 
kindly. He had a special bottle up from 
the cellar. He mixed her a cocktail 
before they went into the dining room, 

“Look after yourself, dear,” he kept 
murmuring. “Look after yourself. 
Women need it, by gad! All the great 
beauties—they’ve always looked well 
after *emselves.” 

At table, he made it his pleasure to 
superintend the quality and quantity of 
her meal. She was allowed to refuse 
nothing that he considered good for 
her, and only when dessert was reached 
did he relax and cry: 

“Now you shall have what you like. 
Good little girl! Strawberries? Take 
a lotter cream. Bain, bring more. My 
dear, if you’d only eat a dinner like 
that every day, you’d be magnificent! 
You’re on the peaky side—just a wee 
bit. Forgive an old man for telling 
you. I’m a little interested in these 
things, you know, and I don’t mind 
confessing to it.” 

They stayed a long while at the table, 
having coffee and liqueurs served there, 
while Loughlan, mellow and happy, en- 
joyed his pet cigar, and the girl smoked 
his Turkish cigarettes. And she was 
warm and comforted, too, and gave the 
old strategist the confidence he had 
known he would get. For he knew 
that to take an unhappy young woman, 
to give her dinner and wine and make 
her feel gdod all over, and to ask no 
questions, is the surest way to getting 
the story of her soul. He was old and 
knew this, but Dorothy was very young, 
and did not. 

“Happy?” he asked, watching her 
under the rose lights, with his eyes 
screwed up and his cigar in his teeth. 

“Awfully happy.” 

He knew the voice and the gurgle of 
laughter that went with it. He thought: 
“Bless her! She didn’t know she was 
just a bit cold and lonely.” And he 


said: “Yes, you look jollier than you 
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did, Miss Dorothy—a sight jollier than 
when I met you two hours ago.” 

“I was miserable then.” 

“There is medicine for everything, 
my dear, and when you're as old as I 
am, you'll know that.” 

“TI wonder.” 

She looked rather abstrusely at the 
tip of her cigarette. He knew that, too 
—that look, that tone—a phase of 
woman’s téte-d-téte after-dinner confi- 
dence. He answered it: 

“What makes you wonder ?” 

“There is disappointment in people. 
No medicine can cure that—only time.” 

“T hope you're not disappointed in 
people?” said he, looking at her. 

“Sometimes I am.” 

“To-day?” 

——” 

“Was it a bad disappointment ?” 

The vision of Fulvia on the wide bed 
with the silk pillows 

“T couldn’t tell you!” she exclaimed 
hurriedly. 

The old man knew that she blushed. 

“No, no,” said he. “Certainly not, 
Miss Allegra.” 

She still thought of Fulvia. 

“People are so greedy.” 

“Some people—yes. But greediness, 
my dear, is a natural sin.” 

“People who have everything are 
very cruel.” 

“You see, dear, their eyes are closed 
and their hearts are fat—the Bible says 
it somehow like that—and they can’t 
easily see or feel.” 

“You aren’t like that, general.” 

“T should try not to let you see it if 
I were. And if I were ” 

“Yes?” 

“It would be easy to show my best 
to a pretty girl, my dear. It would be 
my natural desire.” 

“You say nice things. 
how men are, I suppose.” 

Insistent thoughts of Grenfell, 
crushed savagely from her mind since 
she had left the bungalow, now crowded 
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in, filling her with anger and reluctant. 
grief, 

“Don’t blame us too much,” said old 
Loughlan, looking at her again more 
carefully than she knew under the rose 
shades. 

“T want to trust people.” 

“As long as you desire to trust peo- 
ple, you haven’t been incurably disap- 
pointed, my dear.” 

“Incurably? Certainly not!” 

The old man knew then that she had 
been hurt. He began to talk, pretend- 
ing that it was of other things. 

“When I’m a bit down in the mouth 
over human nature generally, I look 
around and pick out the best people I 
‘know, and I say to myself, ‘Look at 
him! The world’s all right.’ There 
are men up yonder”—his head indicated 
the camp—‘like that. Good fellows, 
the very best. There’s one boy I could 
love like a son.” He sipped his liqueur, 
“Well, you know, I expect, who that 
is? Young Grenfell.” 

There was a long pause, while both 
smoked. 

“What do you so admire in him?” 
asked the girl presently, with a studious 
quiet. 

“Nearly every 
dear.” 

“Oh, indeed?” 

“He is not a favorite of yours?” the 
old man murmured, sipping his liqueur. 

“T don’t think I want to talk of him, 


quality he has, my 


general,” 

“My dear! As you like, of course.” 

“There are more interesting 

“Why, yes. Tell me where you'd 
been when I met you this evening. You 
were walking—and you’re usually ex- 
ceeding the speed limit in that: car, 
protected against the civil police—you 
sly cat!—by that jolly, neat uniform.” 

“T love driving!” 

“T’ve seen that.” 

“This evening I’d been up to the bun- 
galow. Mrs. Yarde wanted to see me.” 

“Really?” He was all lively atten 
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ion. Then he said, smiling at himself, 
“| shan’t expect you to share my en- 





thusiasm.”” 
“Why?” 
“Oh, nothing, my dear! Merely that 
you're another woman.” 
" “T can admire other women.” 
“It is not for me to contradict you.” 
“But I can’t gush. Mrs. Yarde 


asked me to kiss her good night, and 
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had Lord, Lord!” murmured Loughlan 
end- @ regretfully. 

“I’m afraid I refused. I said: ‘I 
outh don’t kiss women.’ Very rude of me, 
look @§ general?” 
le I The old man forgot even Fulvia’s 
< at ff charms in his break of delighted laugh- 
here ter. 
ated “You little cat! You’re entirely 
Ws, right in your principles, but wrong to 
yuld own to them. I love your frankness, 
eur, of course. I think it’s delicious.” How 
that he laughed! 

“You've done me good,” he said, 
oth when she rose at last to go home. 

“You've done me good.” 
ni” “Yes, my dear,” said the old wise- 
ous acre, “I have.” 

“I’m sometimes awfully lonely, gen- 
my @ eral. Only sometimes.” 

“And you get a wee bit frightened?” 
h “T suppose I do.” 
ve “What about a 
im, “I don’t know. 

“Well, my dear, I could tell you. But 
e” you wouldn’t believe me, so I shan’t.” 
He held her khaki tunic for her and 
rd buttoned it up. 
ou “Smart, smart! Very nice, miss!” 
X- He escorted her up the dark hill into 
ar, the sleeping village. When she said 
ou good night, she kissed his cheek, and 
." he went away pleased and purring like 

ahappy old tiger. 

She reflected, in a new light of un- 
~ derstanding, “He’s alone, too.” She 
. thought of the old man very tenderly 
n- a she groped her way into the un- 
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lighted sitting room and struck a match 
for the lamp. 
A telegram addressed to her lay on 


the table. 
read: 


When she opened it, she 


Returning from town to-morrow. Want 
to see you. Will call in the evening at eight- 
thirty. Please will you be in? 

GRENFELL, 


CHAPTER VII. 


She could not have told herself why, 
when Grenfell’s motor cycle stopped at 
the cottage gate, she was in to recéive 
him, her meal over, coffee ordered, and, 
more than that, her hair dressed as 
carefully as if she were bound for an 
evening party and a soft gown on. She 
was knitting one of those endless gray 
socks that the war women knit. 

The gnarled countrywoman who kept 
the cottage announced: “Mr. Gren- 
fell.” 

He came in, the door closed, and a 
current of electricity, dangerous and 
vital, seemed to be in the room, seeking 
some other current with which to fuse 
itself. And then there would be a fire 
reaching to heaven. He was quieter 
than usual, but conquering. ' 

She rose to receive him. He held 
her hand; then both hands and the gray 
sock, 

“Good of you to be in.” 

“T’m always in in the evenings.” 

“You had my wire?” 

“It arrived with the—er—certainty 
of telegrams.” 

“You thought 

“Tt seemed extraordinary, but—oh, 
very interesting!” she said in a light, 
cold voice. “By the way, we're still 
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shaking hands.” 

Gyenfell looked at her with a long, 
sharp, wary look. 
feeling his way. 

“We're not shaking hands at all,” 
said he, but he relaxed his clasp. They 
stood and looked at each other as two 


He was all alert, 
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opposing forces before the exact de- 
cision for battle. 

She sat down again. He drew a chair 
near the table and sat there, his elbow 
on the red cloth, his chin in his palm, 
gazing at her by the light of the un- 
shaded lamp. He felt his very soul 
tremble. What she felt he longed to 
guess. His careless confidence had de- 
serted him. He was betrayed by his 
very triumphs. Women had led him 
all wrong; they had shown him false 
lights; all his easy study of them, his 
assurance as to his knowledge, helped 
him not at all. Here was a woman 
whom other women had not shown him 
how to read. 

He began to drink in the details of 
her, and each detail was a heady draft. 
He had seen her in an evening gown 
at dinner, in white at tennis, in her 
soldier khaki; and now, in this soft 
thing, purply gray and faint, with a 
swathed waist belt—he had a man’s 
appreciation of a real waist, not these 
straight-up-and-down things—and those 
little slippers of a faded purple, she 
was all new again. She was a quiet, 
sweet girl sitting on a hearth, knitting 
a man’s sock, . 

“T love to see girls—sewing or knit- 
ting,” he said with an effort, soon. 

“Most men do,” said Dorothy with 
a gleam. “But please don’t take this 
sock as the one and only symbol of me. 
My car and the war and the open air 
and my thick boots and my khaki are 
me, much more than this is.” 

“T don’t think so.” 

“But in the evenings one must do 
something,” said Dorothy, angrily ig- 
noring his contradiction. 

Without moving, he became more 
eager. 

“Yes. One must. Especially some 
evenings. So this evening I had to 
come and see you.” 

“Was it important ?” 

“Of course.” 


“Why should you come to tell mei 
portant things?” 

“Because, I suppose, you are to me 
the most important woman I have eyer 
met.” 

“Experienced!” she thought angrily, 
“I can’t say a word that he won't use 
if he wants to make love. His beastly 
experience !”’ ; 

Again there was in the little room 
the picture that had flashed before her 
eyes many times during the day at the 
wheel—Fulvia, scented and languorous, 
on that scented and languorous bed, 
Dorothy hated and feared the young 
man’s presence grievously. 

*No woman has ever mattered tup- 
pence to me before,” said Grenfell 
looking straight at her. 

“T hope your indifference has been 
reciprocated.” 

“IT expect you do. As a matter of 
fact, I may not tell you if it hasn't, 
may I?” 

“T don’t mind what you tell me, Mr, 
Grenfell.” 

“Thank you. Then 

“At least - Why—why don’t you 
tell me at once what you really came 
to say?” 

“T have more than one thing to say.’ 

“T mean, tell me about the telegram.” 

“Yes. I hope you'll care to hear. 
I’m going to build my plane.” 

“Indeed ?” 


“Don’t you care ?” 


” 


The generosity of her youth was su¢- 
denly touched by the disappointment of 
his. 

“Oh, yes,” she said, “I do. 


I love 
to hear it. I hope you'll succeed.” 
“T will succeed 
“When?” 
“She'll stand her trial in two or three 
months. I shall fly her myself.” 
For a moment she forgot antagonism 
in the gallant prospect. 
“Gorgeous!” she exclaimed. 
“You're glad? Oh, thank you, Dor 
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understand I can't, I 


” 


othy! You 
mayn't, tell you much about her 

“T understand; of course,” she said, 
the involuntary fall of her name from 
his lips making her suddenly shy. 

Her shyness sent him on boldly. 

“Do you think you see—why I had 
to come and tell you at once?” 

“T should have thought,” she said 
defensively, her heart beating thickly, 
“that others might have been put be- 
fore a stranger.” 

“Who are ‘others?’ 

Thus challenged, she 
straight in the eyes as 
at her. 

“T should think—Mrs. 

“Should you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why ?” 

But as he said, “Why?” he was re- 
That infernal woman 
He’d been 


looked at him 
he had looked 


” 


Yarde—— 


membering, too. 
in her garden in the dark! 
a fool! He should have stood out 
against her, with Dorothy in view. 
These things always leaked out some- 
how. He wondered—— He grew 
swiftly troubled; he looked troubled. 
why, Dorothy.” 

an impression, Mr. Gren- 


“Tell me 

“Merely 
fell.” 

The ball 
her knees. 
and took < 
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of gray wool rolled from 
He rose and picked it up 
chair nearer her, retaining 
He played with it ab- 
and she became aware that 
She glanced 


the 
Stract 


he mu 


t occupy his hands, 
, and glanced away. 


at the 
you. You are the first.” 

She murmured. 

With a quick resolution, Grenfell re- 
placed the ball on her knees, leaned 
forward, and closed his hands about 
hers; his hands were strong and 
trembled. 

“Dorothy!” he muttered beggingly. 

The girl, too, summoned her resolu- 
tion to meet his. Anger pulsed through 
her, and an excitement that was not 


he said, “no one comes before 


anger and against which she strove. 
His face was near hers; his hands 
closed tighter. 

“No! No!” 
panic. 

The man continued to gaze, and she 
struggled against him. 

“T’ll never speak to you again if 


” 


she whispered in a 


you 

He released her wrists, which had 
been writhing in his hands. There 
were ten finger marks on them, at 
which he and Dorothy looked down to- 
gether. 

“You’re simply brutal!’ she whis- 
pered, seizing, with feminine instinct, 
at the pungent reproach. 

He leaned down and kissed one wrist 
after the other. His mouth lingered 
on them. His face brushed slowly 
down till his forehead lay on them. It 
was very hot; a vein in his temple 
throbbed in and out. And she thought: 

“Perhaps his head aches!” 

At the moment when her fingers 
itched to wriggle out and stroke those 
throbbing temples, he lifted his head, 
and she looked away. He paused. She 
continued aloof, 

He braced himself and got up. 

‘Brought you some flowers from 
town,” he said slowly. “They’re on 
my bike.” 

He went out. She sat still. She 
heard him striking matches and whis- 
tling softly. When he came in again, 
she was knitting. 

He laid a cardboard box on the table 
and busied himself with cutting string. 
He held out a bunch of roses. 

“Will you have them?” he said. 

“Why don’t you give them to some 
one else?” 

“To whom, then, Dorothy?” 

“Why not to Mrs. Yarde?” 

As she asked this, she turned her 
shoulder on him and, dropping her eyes, 
knitted fast. 

Grenfell remained by the table star- 
ing at her, the flowers in his hand. 
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Suddenly, all to himself, he smiled. 
There is no lover who does not thrill 
at knowing his mistress jealous, and 
this is what the young man thought he 
now knew. But, attracted by his im- 
mobility, the girl at the moment shot 
a-.glance at him, and she caught that 
smile. 

She knitted. 

“I did not bring them for Mrs. 
Yarde,” he said. 

Again he went out. He came back 
with a jug of water and looked about 
the room for the largest receptacle. It 
was a gaudy bowl, and he arranged 
the flowers in it very carefully. All the 
while the girl knitted. 

He drew near and stood before her. 

“You won't throw them away, will 
you, Dorothy ?” 

She gave a little cold laugh. 

“Really I have a sort of conscience. 
And I like flowers.” 

“Will you like my flowers, then?” 

“Why not? They’re just flowers.” 

“Very well,” he said, “thank you.” 
He picked up cap and gloves from the 
table. “Shall I go?” 

She looked consideringly at a time- 
piece. 

“It’s not a matter of clocks,” he said. 
“T didn’t mean that. You know it. 
Well—good-by, then, Dorothy.” 

She answered, “Good-by.” 

Long after the motor cycle had 
panted away, the sound of it remained 
in her ears. 

She said to herself: 

“If he sends any more flowers, I'll 
return them.” 

Lest she should repent this, she made 
herself a sort of promise of honor that 
it should be so. 

The flowers came two days later, by 
the hand of Grenfell’s servant, while 
she>sat alone at her late tea. They 
were roses again—not such roses as 
could be procured in Havering Village. 
He must have sent to town for them. 


“From Mr. Grenfell, miss,” said the 
batman, with a wide-awake twinkle. 

Dorothy replied calmly, “Wait.” 

She wrote a small note; it was very 
small. 

“Take that and the roses to Mr, 
Grenfell, please,” she said, and the bat- 
man’s twinkle died, while nervousness 
invested him so that he went away dubi- 
ously concerned. 

She waited, knowing in her heart 
what would happen. It was not in 
Grenfell to let a challenge pass. And 
while she sat smoking her sixth ciga- 
rette in a litter of tea things, the gate 
swung, and his step came brusquely on 
the path. 

He entered without knocking. 

“T saw you through the window,” he 
said. “Here I am. You expected me?” 

“I suppose so,” she replied, smoking 
hard. 

He was quiet, and his eyes were 
bright. She had a moment of keen 
fear. She smoked on. He took the 
cigarette from her mouth and dipped it 
in a teacup. She was curiously con- 
scious of its sizzle in the dregs. Out- 
rage! He took her wrist and drew her 
up to her feet so that her nonchalance 
availed her nothing. 

“How dared you do that, Dorothy?” 

“T dare anything,” said Dorothy. 

He put an arm around her, and she 
was close up against his breast. 

“T know you will, you little devil! 
Dorothy, if I asked you on my knees, 
would you marry me?” 

“I would not marry you! I hate 
you! You fill me with contempt!” 

“IT do, do I? That being so, I won't 
humble myself.” 

He put his face down and kissed her, 
a long, hard kiss, and went out without 
looking back. 

She sat down again by the table and 
lighted another cigarette. It would not 
draw. She leaned her cheeks in her 
hands and sat a long while so, staring 
down unseeing at the litter. 
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“That’s that,” she said, lucid again 
for the first time an hour or so later. 
But the kiss had not left her lips. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Dorothy saw Grenfell sometimes on 
the road. She was racing in her car, 
and he was racing on his motor cycle. 
Sometimes she heard the whir of wings, 
looked up, and saw a plane flying, it 
seemed to her, more gallantly than 
others. Then her heart said: “It is 
he.” During the first months of the 
summer, she played hard sets of tennis 
against him on several Saturday after- 
noons. Many times, when she was sit- 
ting tired, beside her open window on 
dusky evenings, she heard the stifled 
chug-chug of a Douglas engine, and 
timed its stopping at Fulvia Yarde’s 
gate. Then her heart hardened. 

This was all until early August when, 
one morning, a letter came for her in 
ahandwriting which she had seen once 
and not forgotten. 


Deak Miss Attecra: This will let you 
know that | duly flew my machine at Farn- 
borough, that she has passed all tests, and 
they are pleased with her. The government 
is buying her, and I have found a few in- 
terested people, now I don’t want them, who 
would dare to put their money on me. We 
are building fifty Grenfells this year. Yours 
very. truly, STRETTON GRENFELL. 


The girl thought of this letter all day 
she drove Bent and May across 
the sweltering horizon, which seemed 
the implacable boundary of the valley 
until one mounted and conquered it. 
She thought of what she should say. 
In the evening in her rooms, she 
actually began: 

Dear Mr. GRENFELL: 
lighted to hear 


I am of course de- 


And then she saw a subaltern com- 
ing up the dimming path, keen about 
tennis arrangements for to-morrow. 
She tore up the letter decisively and 
tose to meet the young man. She tried 


to oust Grenfell with him. 
at all was sent to the letter. 

The subaltern said to her inconse- 
quently, though, while they sat smok- 
ing and talking: 

“Oh, I say, Grenfell’s had a splendid 
success. You heard?” 

sut she replied so idly and coldly 
that he returned, nothing loath, to their 
personal affairs. 

And afterward, about ten o’clock, 
standing at the gate, where she had 
walked to wave him good-by, she saw 
in the starlight old Loughlan approach- 
ing her, homeward bound from dining 
at headquarters mess. And he stopped 
and said: 

“Good evening, Miss Dorothy. I’ve 
been hearing great news of our inventor 
to-night. You heard?” 

She replied so idly and coldly that 
the old man looked at her very closely. 

“All his friends up there,” said he, 
indicating the camp, “are delighted. 
And so are all his friends down here, 
eh, my dear?” 

“Naturally,” she murmured. 

“It means a man’s career, my dear,” 
said the old man. : 

“The most important matter in the 
world, I am sure, general.”’ 

“Well, well, those who know would 
say that the boy has done his country 
considerable service. A new machine 
at a time like this may mean a deal——” 

“T am absolutely thrilled, general.” 

[he old man bade her a reproving 
good night, but after he had walked 
away a few steps, he returned to peer 
into her face with eyes like rapier 
points. 

‘By the way, my dear, there is a 
thing that a soldier might find very 
hard to bear from a woman just now.” 

“Yes?” 

“Damning, chilling, killing indiffer- 
ence, my dear.” 

“But, general, I have confessed my- 
self thrilled.” 

“Miss, I could box your ears!” 


No reply 
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“Don’t do it,” said she haughtily. 

The old man went on down the hill. 

Three weeks later, just when August 
merged into September, came a second 
letter from a London hotel. 

Dear Miss ALLEGRA: As you will see by 
the heading, I am in town. I am on draft 
leave, and go out to-morrow. I am to fly my 
own machine, and God send me plenty of 
Huns! 

I have been promoted. 

This, I suppose, is good-by. Yours truly, 

STRETTON GRENFELL. 

She made no answer. She was angry 
and fearful because of the kiss that 
was on her lips when she woke in the 
mornings and that sent her to sleep at 
nights. The kiss would not leave her. 

Later, when the year had grown cold, 
in a crisp and bright November, she met 
her colonel at dinner at the An- 
struthers’. Here, all formality of dis- 
cipline and rank in abeyance, he could 
talk to her freely. The talk about the 
table centered, for a considerable part, 
on Grenfell. 

“You heard of course, Miss Allegra,” 
said Bent, addressing her, “that he has 
won the D. S. O.?” 

“T had not heard,” said she, with a 
display of vivacious interest that made 
May, who was also present, look at her 
carefully. 

He said: 


“T meant to tell you when 
you brought the car round the other 


day. You knew him quite well, didn’t 
yous: 

His straight glance saw through her 
poor subterfuge, and she felt it. 

But just then all listened to Lady 
Anstruther, who began to say: 

“IT was perfectly thrilled when I 
heard! I wrote to him at once, of 
course. Such a splendid young man, 
and perfectly charming! I miss him 
horribly”—her thin cheeks began to 
blush—“‘but there’ll be leave, of course. 
I wonder if he’d spend a teeny bit of 
it with us. We'd open our town flat 
for him any time, if he couldn’t spare 
time to come down here. Hasn’t he 


done wonderfully? I knew he woul! 


When I wrote, I said to him, ‘Stretton, 
I know every one will want to tear your 
leave into teeny bits, but don’t you be 
shared.’ ” 

Bent and May listened with amuse. 
ment politely concealed. Sir Thomas 
wagged his head helplessly. The other 
women purred. Dorothy looked at her 
aunt’s blush and thought wildly: 

“Fool! Fool! At her age, how dare 
she <4 

She bent forward and said in a little 
clear voice: 

“Tt’s sad that popularity spoils a 
man.” 

May replied, smoothing his little 
mustache and conveying reproof: 

“It doesn’t spoil the kind of chap 
who really deserves it.” 

Lady Anstruther gushed on: 

“Tf he’d let Sargent paint him! The 
Spirit of War, you know—with that 
face. It would be too beautiful!” 

“They'll get him for the weeklies, 
anyway, no doubt,” said Bent consol- 
ingly, “much as the poor chap’ll loathe 
ag 

In December, Lady Anstruther said 
to her niece, as they hung holly wreaths 
in the hall: “My dear, he’s coming 
home.” And she began looking girlish. 

“He?” said Dorothy, with a hard 
stare. 

“Stretton, darling—Stretton’s com- 
ing. He’s got Christmas leave. He's 
half promised Christmas to me down 
here. Heavenly! And—er—your 
Christmas, dear?” 

“T shall spend my four days’ leave 
in town,” replied Dorothy, instantly 
forming the plan. 

“You would, darling. You're so in- 
dependent,” said Lady Anstruther ad- 
miringly, and skillfully refraining from 
an invitation. ‘“How—how lovely for 
you! By the way, love, don’t you think 
it’s a pretty idea of mine? All the dec- 
orations in Stretton’s room are going 
to be laurel.” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Grenfell came to London on Decem- 
ber twenty-third. Beaten hard and 
brown by wind and weather, bright- 
eyed and keen, he was in effect the 
conquering hero such as the illustrated 
papers, true to Bent’s prediction, had 
acclaimed him. And he was happy with 
the prodigal happiness born to man 
with but seven days to cram it all 
into. He had lunch—a good lunch and 
exuberant—with one or two other men, 
and then he took a taxi for the afier- 
noon and set forth to buy. When he 
was pretty well loaded, he went to a 
Bond Street jeweler. 

“I want an emerald necklace.” 

The voung man did not stint over 
the necklace. He had a great sum of 
money to his account, and he had looked 
forward to spending all that he had 
time to spend. All the afternoon he had 
been feeling, bubbling over with en- 
joyment, “Oh, Lord, ain’t this jolly?” 
But the necklace affair he took seri- 
ously. It was a duty. He carried off 
a lovely thing in the pocket of his bat- 
tered trench coat before he set forth 
for a girl and a tea shop. The girl 
was negligible—he found her just 
sauntering toward Hanover Square— 
but he couldn’t be alone the first after- 


noon of leave. Presently, after he had 
parted from her forever, with laughter 
on both sides, he rang up Fulvia. 


The actress herself replied, and be- 


came emotional instantly. 

“You! Oh, dear boy, how you 
startled me! Really you!’ How won- 
derful! See you? Why, of course I 


must see you! Dinner? Why, no. 
I'm on, you know. Is this your first 
evening? Oh, my poor boy, what a 
beastly thing that I can’t spend it with 


you! You had a particular reason for 
wanting to see me? How sweet! You 
there? Tell you what—come to sup- 


per here, at the flat, eleven o’clock. 
Good-by. I’m so proud of you!” 


The Price 
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Dinner alone, a theater—he supposed 
he’d better see Fulvia to tell her how 
her latest part suited her—then that 
supper; then duty would be over. 
There remained. 

“Can’t think of it!” he felt, bubbling 
over. 

After an evening hazy as a dream, 
he awaited Fulvia at the stage door. 
She came wrapped in chinchilla, and 
smiling her dark, seductive smile. 

“Well, Stretton!” she sighed, and 
they got into her waiting car. 

Except for the tea-time girl, he had 
hardly spoken to a woman for months. 
So, when Fulvia leaned a little toward 
him, big, soft, and alluring, he took 
her in his arms, knowing that he might, 
and kissed her. 

“Isn’t life good?” he said inconse- 
quently. 

“You nice boy!” 
drawing herself away. 

“I’m crazy, you know. 
frightened ?” 

The actress laughed. 

Her flat, like herself, big, soft, and 
indulgent, received him. Yarde was 
away in the north. 

“If Edgar had been at home, you 
couldn’t have come, of course,” she 
said, as she dropped the chinchilla wrap 
on a couch. 

She sent her servants to bed, and 
Grenfell sat down with her at an epi- 





she murmured, 


Aren’t you 


curean supper table. They drank 
champagne. 
“Must!” she said. “Such an eve- 


ning! And what did you want me for 
so particularly, Stretton?” 

Her big, soft eyes said: “I know, 
of course. You’ve thought of me a 
great deal. Your first thought on leave 
was of me.” 

They had drunk champagne, eaten 
mayonnaise and chicken, and now he 
leaned over to her with the jewel case. 
She unwrapped it and saw emeralds. 

“A Christmas present, Fulvia, if I 
may, please,” he said. 
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“Oh!” she uttered with a little shriek. 
“IT couldn’t—if you weren’t on leave! 
. I mustn’t spoil your leave, of course.” 
She began gloatingly, “Lovely, lovely 
thing! Oh, Stretton!” 

In her brain there was a precious 
thought full of triumph—that his jeal- 
ousy had prompted him to emeralds 
because—of that necklace of Edgar’s 
' that lay upstairs in her jewel case. All 
these fighting, deathful months, this 
young man had remembered that her 
husband had last given her emeralds, 
and he had said to himself: “I will 
beat his emeralds when I come home!” 
The absurd boy! The darling jealousy 
of him! She appraised the necklace in- 
stantly. Indeed it was worth more than 
Edgar’s. How she loved it! 

“You are rather naughty,” she ut- 
tered. And, inviting him nearer with 
a look, she put an arm about his neck 
and kissed him. “Thank you, dear,” 
she said, with a far-away look pecul- 
iarly her own. 

“By Jove, Fulvia,” the young man 
said suddenly, “you are ripping, aren’t 
you?” He scanned her near face. 

“T want you to think so,” she an- 
swered. 

Then she drew away, propped her 


elbows on the table, took a gigarerte 


and said: 

“Put the necklace on for me, Stret. 
ton. Then we'll smoke.” . 

She kept him there till the small 
hours, and though, when he left, his 
head was still fairly cool, it was but 
human that he should have a gratified 
sense of his privileges. 


Grenfell was at Havering by mid- 
day. Lady Anstruther met him at the 
station, bubbling news. So full of 
questions and talk that did not seem 
to him to matter was she that lunch 
was nearly over by the time he could 
frame the laconic inquiry which had 
chafed in him since the moment of 
landing. 

“And Miss Allegra? 
ing here?” 

“The child,” said Lady Anstruther, 
“is spending Christmas leave in town,” 

“Damnation!” he exclaimed. He 
went fiery red to the roots of his hair 
and half rose, from an instinct for pur- 
suit. 

“Forgive me,” he murmured, remem- 
bering. “A touch of cramp—neuralgia 
—or something Felt it, rather, 
Er—does she still like driving?” 


She still driy- 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





EXILE 
FERN-SHAPED valley green, 
Pale trees that drift their leaves, 
The dew that drips unseen 
From a rose’s eaves 


So still the place, I know 
The snail looks from his door. 
I shall not see it so 


Any more. 
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WATHED in last year’s kolinski 
and this year’s blue serge, with 
next summer’s straw hat becom- 

ingly perched on a neat coiffure, Miss 

Penelope Greene stepped forth from 

her duplex apartment into the gorgeous 

morning. The late winter day blended 
ripe October with the prescience of 
myriads of blossoms patiently waiting 
to. pour forth their fragrance; the sun- 
shine was a golden liquid that burnished 
the air and made shabby streets forget 
to look sordid. Miss Greene had no 
errand to draw her forth looking her 
bravest—her bravest except for the in- 
effaceable violet-toned shadows under 
her eyes; it was just that the day had 
lured her out, had put a twinkle into her 
tired eyes, given a lilt to her lagging 
walk, and made her pulsate with the 
dear, forgotten joy of realizing that 
occasionally madness and inconsisténcy 


are the only rational course. 

It being, then, an altogether incon- 
sistent sort of day, it was entirely fit- 
ting that, on one of the park benches 
in the quaint old square on which 


Penelope’s apartment kept a many-win- 
dowed watch, there should be sitting a 
young man in a comfortable fur coat, 
very much asleep and consequently 
quite indifferent as to the future of a 
large, new, expensive bag which was 
thrown down, any way, at his side. 
When she was sure that this luxuri- 
ous loafer slept, and wasn’t shamming 
and gazing at her through half-closed 
eyes, Penelope paused to study him 
with pitiless admiration. Grudgingly 
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she admitted to herself that the man 
was beautiful—as, indeed, he was. Al- 
though he had probably celebrated his 
thirtieth birthday, he yet wore the half- 
angelic, half-fawnlike expression of a 
sleeping boy, who may be a very devil 
when awake, but who tears at your 
heartstrings in his slumber, and makes 
you forgive, momentarily, any and all 
deviltry. His cheeks, despite their 
good color, were a shade too hollow; 
and he, too, had shadows under his 
eyes, like Penelope, except that his 
shadows were blue—or looked so under 
the black lashes. Being, by his clothes 
and appearance, a gentleman, why 
should he elect to slumber tramplike on 
this most enticing of days? 

Sorely tempted to joggle him a bit 
and to say demurely, when he woke, 
“Yes, it was I who poked you! But 
the excuse is that I can’t go on my 
way until I know the color of your 
eyes,” Penelope resisted. Impulses of 
uch a shining dav were not trust- 
worthy. Penelope’s impulses, particu- 
larly, were tired and quivery and unre- 
liable, as if they, too, were only just 
able to drag about. No, she was not 
sure enough of anything or uncertain 
enough of everything to risk rousing 
this man of dreams. The opposite 
bench affording a harmless place to 
watch him, hereupon Miss Greene 
perched herself, with the hope that a 
roaring solo voice would obtrude itself 
above the unremitting chorus of voices 
that make the rumble of New York, 
and wake the sleeper. 
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After an endless fifteen minutes, 
however, nothing having happened, Pe- 
nelope, to vary her self-imposed vigil, 
rose and strolled round the square five 
times, always with an eye on the sleep- 
er’s bag; after which she again sat 
down opposite him. On her second 
close scrutiny, he looked still more ap- 
pealing.. Perhaps it was because, as 
she watched him, he was crossing mor- 
tal barriers, as one does so happily in 
dreams, and was temporarily hobnob- 
bing with the immortals. For all she 
knew, he might, as he sat so still be- 
fore her, be experiencing frightful tor- 
tures or unimagined bliss, or perhaps 
flying through space with the angelic 
host itself. 

“T must know the color of his eyes!” 
she said to herself, to shake off a slight 
uneasiness about his sleeping so long, 
and she felt mechanically for her knit- 
ting. Then she remembered. 

Yes, they had said that she mustn’t 
even knit; that she must spend hours 
out of doors and not think; and that, 
furthermore, she must be content about 
their prescribed vegetating. And she 
was obeying them. For the first time 
since April 4, 1917, she drew a long, 
carefree breath; she had thought that 
she had forgotten how. For, in her 
effort to win the war single-handed, 
Miss Penelope Greene had completely 
spent herself. She had organized 
training courses and financed them; she 
had arranged squads of knitters and 
feminine farmers; she had opened can- 
ning kitchens in the congested districts 
in the stifling heat; six months later, 
she had herself delivered coal to the 
poor from a taxicab, having first begged 
it from the bins of her wealthy friends. 

All these things she had been doing 
without a waking or a sleeping hour 
off—for she dreamed helmets, layettes, 
and bandages—until yesterday, when 
she had fainted away on top of the pile 
of surgical dressings she was packing. 
They had had a difficult time to per- 


“ 


suade her to come back and renew her 


life lease on the body of Miss Penelope 
Greene, for it was more than a faint; 
it was complete nervous exhaustion, 
And because, when they had at last 
revived her, she hadn’t been her dy- 
namic self at all, but a hysterical, wild- 
eyed, twitching person, they had all— 
led by Doctor Nevers and_ supple 
mented by Penelope’s housekeeper, the 
poverty-stricken and insipid Mrs. Boad- 
ley—declared that she must take a 
month’s rest. Penelope had sobbed at 
them that a day would do. They had 
compromised on a week, 

Yes, although it was only yesterday 
afternoon that they had accused her of 
having forgotten how to smile, Penel- 
ope knew that she could smile quite 
as well as ever—should any need arise 
in connection with the sound sleeper 
on the other bench. At last the pangs 
of healthy hunger assailed her—the 
sort of pangs she had been ignoring 
for months—and she rose dutifully and 
went in to lunch. And she told her 
amazed Belinda, who had set luncheon 
forth daintily in the breakfast room, 
in the place where the sunshine and 
the light from a jolly little wood fire 
met, that she chose to eat her lunch on 
a tray by the drawing-room window, 
whither Belinda, with an injured ex- 
pression, conveyed the chops and 
salad. ; 

All through the meal, which was 
eaten slowly and with immense relish, 
Penelope kept a keen eye on the man 
on the bench. Was his sleeping so long 
unnatural, or did it only seem so be- 
cause the exhilaration was beginning to 
die from the day and consequently was 
ebbing out of Penelope? Big grayishe 
purple clouds poked suddenly over the 
tops of the tall buildings across the 
square. [Evidently it was going to 
storm. Of course it was. The weather 
had been ¢oo idyllic! And since it was 
going to rain, Penelope told herself 
seriously that it was her duty to do 
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something about the sleeper. Any sort 
of an impractical desire can be gratified 
if you can only label it with the word 
“duty.” 

It began to sprinkle; the man still 
sept. And he mustn’t get wet; he was 
too thin, too tired, too—good looking 
to get wet. The rain was literally a 
Heaven-sent excuse to waken him. 

“Mrs. Boadley,” called Penelope, as 
she heard her housekeeper come in 
from a morning’s shopping, “did you 
happen to notice that perfectly good 
Adonis asleep on the park bench?” 

“What was that you said?” absently 
inquired Mrs. Boadley, who was ab- 
sorbed in seeing how much her hat had 
suffered from the preliminary drops. 

“Look!” commanded Penelope. Mrs, 
Boadley, her mouth full of veil pins, 
advanced and gazed phlegmatically 
down upon the sleeping gentleman, “I 
want you to come with me and wake 
him. I’m afraid he’s ill.” 

For the excellent reason that the 
sumberer couldn’t be roused, waking 
the sleeping beauty, with the sexes re- 
versed, didn’t move off as smoothly as 
in the good old tale. Miss Penelope 
Greene, to be sure, didn’t try the sim- 
ple, old-time method, for which the gen- 
tleman may possibly have been waiting. 
Once, indeed, he opened his eyes un- 
seeingly, gazed straight at Penelope, 
who noted that the eyes were a pleasant 
hazel, and then—sank back into his 
coma. 

“Help me walk him into the apart- 
ment!” commanded Penelope. 

It was thoroughly characteristic of 
Mrs. Boadley that she obeyed and pro- 
tested in concert. 

“I know you’re charitable, Miss 
Greene, but you’re just beginning a rest 
cure. And, anyway, young ladies 
aren’t supposed to appropriate strange 
young gentlemen this way.” 

“Finding is keeping,” retorted Penel- 
Ope, in a tone calculated to remind the 
widow of the defunct and Reverend 
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Peter Boadley that she was drawing @ 
preposterous salary for doing nothing 
but live on the fat of the land—so far 
as patriotic Penelope permitted fats. 
“He propels along very nicely, doesn’t 
he? You needn’t try to help, Belinda. 
That bag is enough of a tug for you.” 

“Where are you going to put him?” 
panted Mrs. Boadley submissively. 

“On the guest-room bed. I tele- 
phoned for Doctor Nevers before you 
came in.” 

The strangely somnolent gentleman 
roused himself sufficiently to stumble 
into one of the most comfortable bed- 
rooms in New York, where he sub- 
sided without incident, looking hand- 
somer than ever against the pillows. 

“When it comes to the last analysis,” 
said Mrs. Boadley, surveying him 
through her lorgnette—a greatly over- 
worked appendage, having been but re- 
cently acquired, but longed-for always 
—“I hope he will prove that handsome 
is as handsome does.” 

For once Penelope was not annoyed 
by Mrs. Boadley’s lorgnette. She was 
gazing anxiously at the sleeper. 

“You don’t suppose he’s going to— 
die—or anything, do you?” she asked. 

“T don’t suppose, and I don’t do any- 
thing else in connection with your in- 
cubus. I only want you to remember 
that Doctor Nevers told you that if 
you didn’t spare yourself, you’d be a 
confirmed nervous invalid. And I want 
to take this moment to suggest that we 
put this person back on the bench 
where we found him.” 

Doctor Nevers now came as quickly 
down the hall as his dignity and his 
sixty-eight years permitted, and after 
one glance at the prone gentleman, 
bowed Penelope and her encumbering 
chaperon out of the room and closed 
the door. 

“My sleeping beauty is having a 
trance, isn’t he?” inquired Penelope, 
when the doctor finally joined her in 
the drawing-room. 
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Whereupon Doctor Nevers gave an 
unnecessary cough and, tiptoeing across 
the room, softly closed the door. 

“Glad doors have come into style 
again,” he observed, by way of fervent 
parenthesis. “I always detested por- 
tiéres all the way from the foyer hall 
to the refrigerator.” 

He seated himself before Penelope 
and pounded his stout knee with his 
plump fist. 

“That young fellow in your guest 
room,” he breathed, “has in his pocket- 
book one hundred hundred-dollar 
bills !” 

“A hundred times a hundred—why, 
that’s ten thousand dollars! In cash?” 

“Certainly cash. That’s what I said! 
And a more complete and absolute no- 
body it has never been my fortune to 
meet. Every one of his possessions is 
new. There isn’t a letter or a card or 
a mark of identification on him. I sup- 
pose I’d better telephone now, and have 
him moved to the hospital.” 

“Please don’t telephone. 
want him.” 

“You—want—him ?” 

“Yes, please.” 

“Explain yourself, Penelope.” 

“T can’t. I only have a feeling that 
he needs—iie.” 

“Well, that, of course, is because he’s 
But—what 


I—er— 


so exceptionally handsome. 
about his wife?” 
“Wife?” 


Penelope whimsically 


lifted her eyebrows. “He isn’t mat 


ried.” 

“Even if it were otherwise sensible 
to keep him here, Penelope, neither you 
nor Mrs. Boadley nor any of your 
maids can look after him in his present 
state.” 

“My dear Doctor Nevers, I don’t 
wish to look after him. I want you to 
report him to the police, or attend to 
any other red tape that is involved in 
discovering moneyed Adonises. And 
first, before you do anything else, I 
want you to telephone at once to your 


hospital for two homely trained n 


Then, to-morrow, come round and gee 


how he is.” 

“Monumental 
ope!” 

Miss Greene began to wonder 
whether she could get through the jn- 
terview without squabbling with the 
gentleman who had brought her into 
the world and seen her through mumps 
and measles, and who had yesterday 
decreed that she must let the world 
struggle on without her for a week, 
Previously, she had admired his stolid 
dignity and basked in the adamantine 
comfort of his avoirdupois. 

“T know what you’re going to say, 
Doctor Nevers, and I'll say it all for 
you, because I'll do it quicker. I’ma 
self-willed, spoiled, eccentric, rich— 


tomfoolery, Penel- 


ugh!—young orphan, much given to. 


helping anything I can in the humapr- 
being line and not averse to aiding ani- 
mals. I’ve harbored more derelicts 
than anybody but the police station, 
and you’ve approved. But now, at last, 
when I’ve finally taken pity on the 
first person who looks as if he would 
be interesting, in the purely personal 
sense, you pretend to be shocked.” 

“You know very well, Penelope, that 
I’m not shockable, but——’’ 

“Be sure, when you order the trained 
nurses, to get the homeliest ones they 
have. When I’m not in my best form, 
I don’t intend to be cut out by a cap 
and apron.” 

Just as Mrs. Boadley had done, Doc- 
tor Nevers demurred long enough to 
salve his conscience, and then he be- 
came putty in Penelope’s hands. He 
obviously relished the idea of two hid- 
eous trained nurses. 

When Miss Fish and Miss Pease at- 
rived, Mrs. Boadley observed petu- 
lantly—not what kind of 
nurses had been requested—that it was 
hard to tell which was the plainer of 
the two, but that she always felt that 


knowing 
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the one she was looking at took the “How do you do, Miss Greene?” he 

Im. : inquired, with a charming smile and 
Unaware that his immediate future an upsetting deference. His voice was 
was so well settled, the god of sleep in so attractive that he needn’t have been 
Penelope’s guest room slumbered on good looking at all—the voice would 
uneventfully through that night, the have taken him anywhere. It was an 
next day, and the next night. economic waste to have him handsome 

“T wish your sleepy friend would —with that voice. 
wake up,” commented Mrs, Boadley. “How do you do?’ 
“He worries me more than the Bol- ope, more pertinently. 
sheviki. I’m so afraid he’ll come to “If I knew who I am, I suppose I 
with a howl in the small hours of the could tell better how I did,” he replied 
morning.” . directly. 

But when the young man woke—as, “You sound exactly like 
of course, he finally did, but not until But he finished the sentence for her: 
two days after Penelope had found him “I feel exactly like a stray male 
in the park—he selected an opportune Alice, in Miss Greene’s Wonderland.” 
time to regain consciousness. It was “You don’t mean to sav—that you 
just after dinner, when Penelope, don’t know who you are?” . 
seated at the piano in the half-lighted “Indeed I haven’t the least idea. 
drawing-room, was fumbling her way Don’t you know ?” 
through the love music of “La Bo- “Of course I don’t. I thought you'd 
heme,” that Miss Fish appeared on the know your own name, People so often 
threshold and remarked succinctly : do!” © 


, 


inquired Penel- 


” 


“ “a 7 ” tbe " . . 
He's come to.” - Then she came. up And then they both laughed, in spite 


to Penelope’s side, and continued in 
sibilant whispers: “The first thing he 
wanted to know was the time of day, 
and when I told him, up he hops and 
begins to dress himself in his evening 
clothes. Miss Pease had just given him 
a rich eggnog, and he doesn’t even 
sem weak. I called Doctor Nevers 
tight up, but he’s out on a case, and 
that young fellow is never going to stay 
caged up in that room until Doctor 
Nevers comes, He’s crazy to get out 


of the tragic side of his awakening. 
And they sat down on the davenport. 

“Would you mind,” he asked, “begin- 
ning and telling me all you know about 
me?” 

It didn’t take very long, because 
Penelope omitted to mention her liking 
for him, which was the principal part. 

“Oh! So I’ve been visiting you! 
Well—that shows I have good taste, 
which is a comfort. It was so pleasant 
to wake in that pluperfect bed, to the 
strains of ‘La Bohéme,’ that I thought 

“You may show him in here—when @t first I’d died and gone to heaven, 
he’s properly clad,” said Penelope, Then I saw the nurse, and knew I must 
‘I'm not afraid, Miss Fish.” still be on earth. By the way, how does 
one begin—when he wants to remem- 
ber who he is?” 

“T’ve had a few professionals try 
‘beginning’ for you,” she said. “Per- 
haps it was a liberty—but when you 


” 


and find somebody who will explain 
him to himself,” 


Nevertheless, Penelope finished the 
love music from “La Bohéme” with 
slightly augmented tempo. After she 
was through, she played the great plain- 
tive melody once more, in a whisper, 
and her hands still lingered on the keys Slept so long 
when the young man came and stood “And the professionals found out?” 
in the drawing-room door. “Nothing.” 
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The strange young man looked quiz- 
zical. 

“I do hope that I haven't gone and 
murdered anybody. I don’t feel a bit 
like a fugitive from justice. But there’s 
no need worrying. If I’ve been bad, 
somebody will find out and let me know. 
They always do! Do you mind if I 
smoke? I seem to have some good 
tobacco on me.” 

At her permission, he eagerly lit a 
cigarette. 

“Your plight doesn’t worry you so 
very much,” she couldn’t help saying. 

“Tt hasn’t begun to. In fact, it’s the 
most delicious rest, not being bothered 
with knowing about myself. The slate 
is clean.” 

Penelope reflected that the slate 
looked as if it had always been more 
or less clean, but this conclusion she 
kept to herself. 

“But I really must get myself a 
name. If you’re feeling inventive, Miss 
Greene, you might make up one for 
me.” 

“Under the circumstances,” said 
Penelope, “the only name that I could 
possibly give you is—Mr. Morpheus. 
Of course you don’t need a first name 
at present, because nobody here knows 
you well enough to call you by it.” 

“Quite fitting and very economical. 
I feel much easier, now that I’m chris- 
tened. In propria persona, I’m proba- 
bly the prosiest of old bores,” continued 
Mr. Morpheus. “But at the present 
moment, I feel as romantic and inter- 
esting as Well, no mere simile 
could be romantic enough to express 
it.” 

In the next few days, however, Mr. 
Morpheus began to lose his sprightly 
attitude toward his predicament. First, 
with manifest reluctance, he insisted 
that he could no longer trespass on 
the hospitality of Miss Penelope 
Greene. To show that he was in ear- 
nest, he consulted with Doctor Nevers 
as to the advisability of a hotel or a 


sanitarium. At last, however, some. 


what guiltily, he allowed himself to be 
persuaded to remain where he was, 
The knowledge that Penelope’s home 
had so often been a harbor for people 
in distress saved his self-respect. When 
this important matter was settled—for 
the time being—he began to worry over 
the hundred hundreds. He was sure 
they didn’t belong to him; he was posi- 
tive that he was poor—he knew it. 
3ut he borrowed from himself enough 
to pay Penelope board and to hire spe- 
cialists in nervous troubles. 

“T want to know who I am—at 
once!” he demanded of them, one after 
another, 

Of course nobody could help him, 


instantly, but where doctors and de-. 


tectives failed, the trite Temark of one 
neurologist gave Penelope a ray of 
hope. 

“The world is small,” said the neu- 
rologist, with a secretive air. “Some- 
where or other, if Mr. Morpheus waits 
long enough, he is bound to rediscover 
his point of contact with life.” 

“Heavenly Peter!” exclaimed Mr. 
Morpheus over his soup that night. 

“What is it?” inquired Penelope and 
Mrs. Boadley in alarm. 

“I may be married! Do you hear 
me? Married!’ He waved his lean 
hands despairingly. “Does one feel 
married all the time, Mrs. Boadley?” 

“The yoke of matrimony rests all too 
lightly on most men’s necks,” remarked 
the widow cruelly, considering how she 
had dominated the Reverend Peter. 

“T haven't confessed, Miss Greene,” 
said Mr. Morpheus, “but the name. of 
Mary Ann simply haunts me. Do you 
suppose that I am, perchance, married 
to Mary Ann? I must be—the name 
weighs on me so. I’m awfully afraid 
that Mary Ann is Mrs. Morpheus. 
And yet I don’t want to have Mary 
Ann for Mrs. Morpheus at all—the 
way I feel now.” 


Penelope colored. She, too, despite 
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what she had told Doctor Nevers, had 
begun to fear the existence of a Mrs, 
Morpheus; she had wondered with a 
sore heart, in the depths of night, about 
Mrs. Morpheus, and she had wondered 
about her daytimes, too, even when 
she was speaking at. patriotic meetings. 
Of course Mr. Morpheus was married. 
No one as attractive as that could pos- 
sibly have roamed about the world sin- 
gle. Penelope knew*her own sex too 
well. 

Mrs. Boadley was finishing her din- 
ner with sanctimonious, suspicious eyes 
on the handsome masculine problem 
before her. She wished with all her 
heart that this mythical Mary Ann 
would turn up and claim him. While 
pretending to tolerate Mr. Morpheus, 
she patronized him, she counted the 
silver before him, and when she mis- 
laid her purse, which she did con- 
stantly, she raised a rumpus and told 
Mr. Morpheus he needn’t hunt. 

Because Mr. Morpheus was so finical 
about his hundred hundreds, Penelope 
got him a job at Red Cross headquar- 
ters. The minute he appeared among 
the busy women, he roused so much 
panic in the hearts of some of the vol- 
unteer workers that Penelope stowed 
him away in a small private office and 
told every one that he was suffering 
from a nervous breakdown. 

“T hope I didn’t run away from Mrs. 
Morpheus on our honeymoon,” he said 
suddenly one day. “Having new 
clothes and new money looks as if I 
might have—doesn’t it?” 

In the midst of wild guesses and 
tragic conjecture about himself, Mr. 
Morpheus indefatigably pursued his 
Red Cross work. He found that he 
knew typewriting and stenography, and 
he worked away on the dullest sort of 
routine with a feverish happiness that 
was well-nigh pathetic. He was like a 
child in school who, because he likes 
to do arithmetic, is both pitied and ad- 
mired by his fellows. 


After Penelope’s allotted seven days 
of rest cure were over, the hard-work- 
ing, wonderful weeks seemed to fly by, 
and they were wonderful chiefly be- 
cause Mr. Morpheus was her slave of 
the lamp. He and she were so happy 
that Mrs. Boadley’s uneasy glances 
added just the proper piquancy to their 
interest in each other. Mr. Morpheus 
clung more and more to Penelope, and 
the expression of his eyes, when he 
looked at her, was something not to be 
taken lightly. And Penelope, when- 
ever she thought of Mary Ann, devel- 
oped a secret longing to poison the 
lady, or at least. to throw her down a 
well. 

In an entirely idle and superficial 
way, Penelope had fallen in love with 
Mr. Morpheus as he slept before her 
on the bench. Now, in a much more 
dangerous way, she was endeavoring 
to refrain from falling in love with 
him—in earnest. Sometimes she was 
half afraid to come home to meals, for 
fear she would find Mary Ann waiting 
for her in the hall. If the telephone 
rang unseasonably late, she was always 
sure that it was Mary Ann. Perhaps 
those crisp hundred hundreds had been 
Mary Ann’s! 

There were a few rare, comforting 
times when Penelope didn’t believe in 
Mary Ann at all, or think that Mr. 
Morpheus was married. This was 
when she was sure that he was in love 
with her. For she was absolutely sure 
of Mr. Morpheus’ morals. His being 
so scrupulous about his hundred hun- 
dreds proved all sorts of things. She 
knew, too, that it was a scientific fact 
that a person with straight and honor- 
able instincts cannot be made, even in 
a hypnotic state, to commit a crime 
against his own nature. The immortal 
soul of us, the important part, is the 
only thing about us that can’t be hurt— 
unless we ourselves hurt it. It is the 
one safe thing if we let it be—the 
one eternal thing. A man may, lose his 


= 
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identity, but not his common decency. 
Mr. Morpheus’ vision might be out of 
focus, but the organ of sight was 
healthy. When Penelope reasoned in 
this wise, she felt superior enough to 
Mary Ann to relegate her to the limbo 
where dwelt the bugaboos of her child- 
hood. 

Late one melancholic afternoon in 
March, Mr. Morpheus lost every ves- 
tige of amiability and became obsessed 
by a terrific grouch. He said that 
there was never any hope of getting 
hitched up with his lost identity and 
that he had no right to hang about 
Penelope’s menage any longer. He 
was going out into the night, the way 
they do in melodrama, to take to drink 
and sin. 


To start him on this downward 


career, Penelope brought out a decanter 
of claret that had turned, a half-empty. 
flask of créme de menthe, and the cook- 
ing sherry; and she announced that 


even if he did insist that he hated the 
theater, he was to take her to a farce 
that very night, a farce that had cheered 
up people steadily in one of the largest 
theaters for a year. It was one of 
those plays, she informed Mr. Mor- 
pheus, that are unaccountably funny. 
You felt, when you came out of the 
theater after the play, that you had 
been rather undignified to laugh so up- 
roariously, and you tried to look severe. 
But the first time you had a chance, 
you went to see the play again and 
laughed more. 

Mr., Morpheus lugubriously agreed 
to go with her, and departed in a 
funereal mood to array himself for an 
early dinner. But although Penelope 
wore his favorite gown of cerulean 
blue, Mr. Morpheus, handsomer than 
ever in his woe, omitted the customary 
compliments. And it came over Pe- 
nelope that he might well be indifferent. 
He wanted his own particular past to- 
night, and=he wanted it badly. 

“I wouldn’t mind being nobody at 


breakfast, lunch, and dinner, if 


I could be somebody between meals” 


he said gloomily, over the coffee. 

They took a taxi to the theater, and 
then, no matter who says it isn’t, the 
world is small. It is! Miss Penelope 
Greene stepped into Mr. Morpheus’ 
world as she crossed the threshold of 
the Criterion Theater, when a bored- 
looking man in well-worn evening 
clothes rushed up to Mr. Morpheus, 
with an apprehensive look in his eyes 
and a conciliatory smirk about his 
mouth, and inquired anxiously if Mr, 
Morpheus had good seats. 

“Not very,” said Mr. Morpheus 
slowly. “They were the last two in 
the house. They’re in Y.” 

The manager crushed two others into 
his hand. 

“They’re in the second row,” he said, 
“But whatever you think, please, please, 
please don’t break up the show!” 

He looked as if he might be down 
on his knees in another minute. 

“Come on,” urged Penelope. 
curtain is going up.” 

“Keep quiet!” whispered the man- 
ager, to Mr. Morpheus. “It'll pay. 
See you after the first act.” 

Even if Mr. Morpheus hadn't 
thought that the play was funny, it 
was a miracle of self-control that he 
could keep his face straight when every 
one around him, including Penelope, 
laughed until he cried. In ludicrous, 
pitiful contrast, Mr. Morpheus sat with 
folded arms and ghastly face and sad 
eyes that were by turns surprised and 
bewildered. He had a curiously self- 
conscious, martyred look, as if he were 
being torn limb from limb while the 
rest of the world laughed at him. As 
the curtain fell on the first act, and 
the house lights came on, Penelope saw 
that there were great drops of per- 
spiration on his forehead. 

“Do you want to go home?” she 
asked, terrified at having been the un- 
witting cause of his misery. 


“The 
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“No. I'll take a little more medi- 
cine, first.” 

The instant the curtain was down, 
the manager rushed down the aisle. 
Although he was noticeably pale, he 
kept up his persistent propitiatory smile 
as he presented several men, who 
bowed respectfully and told Mr. Mor- 
pheus that they hoped to see him out- 
side after the second act. Then they 
all disappeared. Penelope noted that 
the manager hadn’t mentioned Mr. 
Morpheus’ name—as if everybody must 
know that! 

It was commonly conceded that the 
second act was the funniest of the 
three. You might embark upon it re- 
solved to be sedate, but after the first 
three minutes, you were lost. 

“T wrote this play,” announced Mr. 
Morpheus harshly, to Penelope, during 
one of the endless laughs. 

Miss Penelope Greene stopped laugh- 
ing and turned cold. 

“Will you please hunt up the author’s 
name on this program?” continued Mr. 
Morpheus. “My hands shake so that 
I can’t.” 

“There’s no need of hunting up the 
author’s name,” said Penelope. “I 
know it.”” And she pronounced it. 

“I’m he!” said Mr. Morpheus briefly. 

By common, unspoken consent, when 
the second act was over, Penelope and 
Mr. Morpheus rose to leave the the- 
ater. There was no hope of escaping 
that manager; he was halfway down 
the aisle to meet them. He thanked 
Mr. Morpheus for not doing anything 
to make a row, and he salaamed them 
into their taxicab half with relief, and 
yet with a worshipful expression on his 
worn Hebraic face. 

“Why was he so afraid you'd break 
up your own play?” inquired Penelope, 
respectfully, at last. 

“He knows me—that’s all,” replied 
Mr. Morpheus grimly. And then he 
said, as if he’d rather not refer to the 


play again, ever: “I’d much rather 
have gone on being Mr. Morpheus.” 

“Why ?” 

“The clean slate—and all that.” 

He lapsed into a long silence which 
Penelope sympathetically shared. At 
last he said, in an ordinary tone: 

“Well—there’s been a slight reason 
for my boring you all these weeks, 
when I felt as if I’d go completely off 
my noodle if I let you out of my sight. 
But now that I’m no longer a mystery, 
I'll take myself to my club—to-night.” 

“Don’t you think you’d better wait 
until to-morrow ?” 

Penelope had a double motive in 
making her voice seductive. She didn’t 
want to lose sight of Mr. Morpheus, 
either for sentimental or psychological 
reasons. She was too afraid of a re- 
currence of that strange sleep. After 
the extraordinary excitement of the 
evening, whatever it might mean, he 
was likely to do almost anything, and 
she wanted him under the same roof 
with her. And then, too, there was— 
Mrs. Morpheus, an imminent danger 
now. She couldn’t let him go to Mary 
Ann to-night ; they must have one more 
evening together. Mr. Morpheus, how- 
ever, seemed even more afraid of los- 
ing sight of Penelope than she of him, 
for when at last, after a desultory, un- 
satisfactory hour, she tried to bid him 
good night, he was frankly terrified at 

abandoned. 

shall forever bless you for making 
“T’m 
course it’s a 


being 
I 


me stay here to-night,” he said. 
not seaworthy yet. Of 
tremendous thing to ask,,but do you 
suppose Mesdames Grundy and Boad- 
ley would be awfully shocked—if we 
sat up in the library all night? First 
tell me whether you are shocked—your- 
self.” 

“T sat up all night once before,” said 
Penelope. “A boy had an ulcerated 
tooth, We were on a camping trip, 
ninety miles from a dentist. I nearly 
died, but I endured it. So, you see, 
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I’m in practice. Just wait until I tell 
Mrs. Boadley, so that she can turn her 
deaf ear up in peace.” 

On hearing Penelope’s astonishing 
news, her chaperon, who had been lying 
in bed squinting absorbedly at a fine- 
print serial, at once rose, put on her 
best frock, and rushed to the library 
to welcome Mr. Morpheus to himself, 
as it were. The agility with which she 
adapted herself to Mr. Morpheus’ be- 
ing somebody fairly important was 
amusing and amazing. Indeed, she be- 
haved as if she had secretly known who 
he was all the time, and wasn’t a bit 
surprised. Of course dear Miss 
Greene was quite right to sit up with 
him and see him through, and as soon 
as Mrs. Boadley finished her install- 
ment, she would wander in to see how 
they were getting on. And although 


she refrained from inquiring about the 
existence of a Mrs. Morpheus, she left 
the room hoping that Mary Ann was 
young and in the best of health. For 


Mrs. Boadley adored her comfortable 
job. 

So the pair of them sat in easy-chairs 
by the fire, hour after hour, while Mr. 
Morpheus was getting used to his old 
self. 

“T had forgotten that I was forty,” 
he said. “I thought that I looked about 
thirty—in the glass—whkich proves that 
I’m vain. And some of the time that 
I’ve been playing round with you, I’ve 
felt twenty. Since discovering myself, 
I feel like sixty, and I don’t mean it 
in the slang sense.” 

Penelope, who had previously 
thought that forty was disgustingly old, 
now amended her views and decided 
that it was her favorite age—for a man. 

“T’m a tremendous failure!” was Mr. 
Morpheus’ next abrupt remark. 

“You'don’t call the Criterion play 
failure, I hope.” 

“Tt’s my most colossal failure of all.” 


“Every one else adores it. Every 


one else laughs over it. Every one else 


screams over it.” 

“And in doing so, every one else js 
really screaming at me. How would 
you like it to have two thousand people 
make fun of you six nights and two 
matinées a week?” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean I’m the laughingstock of 
New York, although very few people 
realize it. I know that you'll hate me 
utterly when I tell you that I wrote 
that play as a serious drama. I put 
what I thought was my best into it, 
because I was desperate. I was peri- 
lously near forty, and a failure. I'd 
written and published ten books that 
nobody ever heard of. I’d had five 
comedies fail. And I put everything 
in me—into that play you saw to-night, 
It failed, the first night. People laughed 
where I meant to be. most touching; 
they sat serious where I tried to lighten 
it up with humor. After that first 
night, I acknowledged to myself, after 
all the years, that I had missed my 
vocation, and I threw away all hope 
of succeeding in writing.” 

“Well?” Penelope asked gently, for 
he had stopped and was staring into 
the fire with wretched, introspective 
eves. 

“Oh, yes. I then did the easiest pos- 
sible thiag—I scraped together a few 
dollars and went to Italy to drive an 
ambulance. I didn’t amount to much, 
even there, for after only three months, 
I caught a brand-new variety of ty- 
phoid, and it left me so weak that they 
shipped me home—to get well. And 
then, Miss Penelope Greene, when I 
reached home, I found that as soon as 
I had left town, my. officious manager 
had straightway played my _ serious 
drama as a farce, and that every one 
concerned had been coining barrels of 
money out of it. I remembered, then, 
that they had been always burlesquing 
it—behind my back at rehearsal, and 
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Mrs. Morpheus 


‘doubling up in fits of laughter—until 
they saw me. 

“Well—I couldn’t bring myself to go 
and see my ‘success,’ for the whole 
business got on my silly, shell-shocked 
nerves. The fact that something I had 
put my inmost soul into was being 
plaved as a farce seemed the last touch 
of irony in this very upside-down 
world. I tried to cheer myself up by 
drawing out some of my royalties in 
hundred-dollar bills and spreading them 
round the hotel bedroom, and thinking 
of the good I could do with them. I 
gave a hundred-dollar bill to a ragged, 
freezing newsboy. That was the only 
real fun I had! I couldn’t bear the 
money that so eloquently said I was 
the laughingstock of New York. And 
I resolved to make every dollar of it 
tell, seriously, in helping build up the 
wreck that Germany has made of Bel- 
gium. 

“It was all 
hardly recall it. 


rather vague—I can 
I couldn’t have been 


well, by any means, for I destroyed all 


marks of identification and _ started 
crazily out into the world to do good. 
I must have been completely dotty, for 
as I walked down the street on that 
heavenly morning, I began to feel un- 
real. I strolled along, thinking I’d soon 
be all right, but I kept getting lighter 
in the head. I got the funny way you 
doin dreams. You know! I couldn’t 
no matter how hard I tried. 1 
a voice. My 


speak 
was too weak to muster 
legs weighed a ton apiece. I remem 
ber dragging myself into your park and 
wondering if I could possibly make that 
first bench. And then the next thirg 
I knew, I heard you playing the love 
music from ‘La Bohéme.’ ” 

“It would have been so much more 
romantic,” she said, “if I hadn’t been 
striking so many wrong notes.” 

“Those wrong notes humanized it. 
If you had played it entirely correctly, 
I should never have dared approach 
you. But, Penelope Greene, you may 


never know the disillusionment I felt 
to-night when I heard that audience 
shout over what I had written so seri- 
ously !” 

“Of course, Mr. Morpheus, it’s only 
a step from the sublime to the ri——” 

“The reason it was so terrible was 
because the audience was right. The 
play wasn’t real—it wasn’t true; it was 
stilted and a pose. I saw what was 
the matter with everything I ever did. 
And since I do realize what’s the mat- 
ter with me, even if I am a failure, I’m 
going to tell you, no matter if it is 
abrupt, that, to me, the elements of 
life are earth, fire, air, water, and— 
Miss Penelope Greene.” 

Penelope rose, and frowned. 

“T’m tiring you out,” she said. “I 
must let you go to bed.” 

“Do you think I could sleep—o- 
night?’ 

“It’s half past three in the morning,” 
she said. And she yawned, cruelly and 
deliberately, straight in the worn, hand- 
some face of the popular failure. 

“That isn’t a real yawn,” said Mr. 
Morpheus. “What has suddenly come 
over you?” Seneath his searching 
glance, her cheeks turned poppy red. 
She wouldn’t look at him. “You hate 
me—now that my poor little mystery is 
ended. But you'll have to admit that 
you liked me a little when I was no- 
body. Didn’t you?” 

Penelope shivered at the 
brance of two sentimental times 
when they walked 
down a side street hand in hand, 
scarcely realizing that they touched 
each other, until, in order to get in at 
the front door, they had to let go; and 
the other when, riding home in a taxi 
in the rain, they had more consciously 
and needfully clasped hands. 

“T have been a /Jittle interested and a 
little curious,” frostily admitted Penel- 
ope. 

“Tell me what I have done!” com- 
manded Mr. Morpheus, in stentorian 


remem- 
one, 


a late afternoon 
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tones. And then he clapped his hands 
over his mouth, dreading a wandering 
in of Mrs. Boadley. 

“You haven’t done anything,” said 
Penelope. “But you ought to notify 
your friends. They are probably fran- 
tic with worry. And as for poor, poor 
Mrs. Morpheus 4 

“T’m not married.” 

She faced him accusingly. 

“Then, for mercy’s sake, flease tell 
me quickly—who is Mary Ann?” 

His eyes brightened, and he dropped 
his voice. 

“Mary Ann, Penelope, went to the 
firing line with me. Mary Ann helped 
me stay sane while I drove the wounded 
to the hospital Mary Ann _ never 


APRIL 


minded bursting shells or bombs. She - 


saved my reason after men had died 
in my arms. In short, Penelope, Mary 
Ann was the pipe I used to smoke 
sometimes on the Italian front. I Jost 
Mary Ann at the hospital in Rome.” 

“It’s a good deal of a jolt,” said 
Penelope. “I had been so braced to be 
nice to Mary Ann! I was so eager 
to know what Mrs. Morpheus was like! 
And now—there isn’t any Mrs. Mor- 
pheus.” 

“I’ve never been able to cast the part 
satisfactorily,” he said. “I wish youd 
try the rdle.” : 

“It has undeniable attractions,” 
vielded Penelope. “Yes—lI think that 
I will be Mrs. Morpheus!” 


FOG 


OG’S on the river this April day, 
And the world in its whiteness has gone astray. 


Only the trees on the bank stand clear, 

A lank, stark row, as they would come neaf 
And learn if, under the leaden pall, 

A mighty river be there at all. 


The river asks nothing of why it goes; 

The tree cares little of why it grows; 

Though fruitage of leaf will the branch soon wear, 
And burden of craft will the tide soon bear, 

And naked and gray though it be, and mute, 

The world is alive as an unplucked lute. 


Why should I ponder so small a thing 
As the why of my heart’s still blossoming? 


BONNIE GINGER. 
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Nav, never ask this week, fair lord, 
Where they are gone, nor yet this year, 
Except with this for an overword— 
But where are the snows of yesteryear? 
—Ballad of Dead Ladies. 


HE was a hetera. 
“Hetera” is a word that is 


never translated aright. Its lit- 
eral meaning is “comrade.” And that 
is the sense in which it best describes 
Aspasia. 

Greek women—the respectable ones 
—had little sense and no education at 
all. They housekeepers and 
breeders—nothing more. Men neither 
expected nor found mental compan- 
ionship with them. And for such men- 
tal companionship the Greeks were 
forced to turn to women who had 
everything except virtue. These women 
“comrades.” It 


were 


they called “hetzerze’”’ 
irely the politest and kindest term 
nation or language has given 

msels of easy virtue. 

Women of the hetzra type, through 
have sought to make them- 
selves as fascinating as possible to men. 
The men of Greece’s aristocracy—both 
of mind and of wealth—admired brain 
and education more than anything else. 
Their own wives and daughters could 


all ages, 


not give them these qualities. So the 
heteerze supplied them. 

hese comrade women not only made 
themselves beautiful for the attraction 
of man, but they absorbed all the learn- 
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By Anice Terhune 


Aspasia: 


Wonder Woman of Athens 


ing and all the wisdom that they could 
get hold of. Where the Broadway siren 
of to-day seeks to make a hit with her 
“gen’l’m’n frien’” by pouring a glass 
of champagne over his head or by 
chastely kicking his hat off, the hetera 
quoted Homer to her toga-clad swain 
and argued with him the Pythagorean 
theory. 

Which may make you grieve or re- 
joice—as the case may be—that you did 
not live twenty-four centuries earlier. 
And so to our story. 

A young and very beautiful girl la- 
zily stretched her graceful length upon 
a low, carved marble bench. Her lute 
lay forgotten on the ground beside her. 
With both white arms supporting her 
lovely head, she gazed dreamily up 
through dark cypress boughs to the blue 
sky, and watched the soft, fluffy white 
clouds 


sail past. 


“They’re all going toward Athens,” 
she mused. “Everything that is worth 
while goes to Athens sooner or later. 
I shall go to Athens. The gods did not 
create me to stagnate in this lonely 
place!” 

By which bit of youthful impatience, 
Aspasia, petted and adored daughter of 
Axioclius, proves to us that girls in 
four hundred and eighty B. C. were the 
same as girls in A. D. nineteen hundred 
and nineteen. ‘They chafed at home 
ties, and hungered to get out into the 


world to try their wings. In those days, 
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Athens was the Mecca for ambitious At the first glance from Aspasia’g a He 
youth, even as New York and other smoldering dark eyes, he forgot politics after! 
large cities of to-day call our children —forgot everything but Aspasia, He garde 
from their pleasant country homes. fell deeply and lastingly in love. Agpa. flock 
Aspasia, from birth, was favored of _ sia returned his love with passionate de. and 
; the gods. She was blessed with aston- votion—for a time, at least. Under bands 
ishing beauty of face and figure. The this stimulation the hetzra’s womanly woul 
brilliancy of her mind never ceased to’ grace and rare culture of mind ex. ere 
amaze her teachers. Every possible panded to the fullest. other: 
advantage was given her, and she made She became absolutely necessary to the 1¢ 
a full use of them all. Before she had Pericles. She was his comrade, his nO Sa) 
reached womanhood, her home town chum. His intellectual side was con- gilts 
was at her sandaled feet. She was be-  stantly stimulated by her brilliant ac. out 
sieged by a crowd of lovers, and she complishments—her_ power of oratory devot 
held them fast in the hollow of her little and knowledge of government. In Causes 
hand, by her beauty, by her wit, by her hours of relaxation, her soft Asiatic troubl 
teasing, willful caprice. temperament, her rich contralto voice, The 
She was an arrant, madcap flirt. She her kindness and good humor, were an go ho 
loved to see men dangling helplessly in endless source of delight. flutter 
her tgain, and she incited them to bitter “Pericles rules Athens, and Aspasia what 
rivalry for her favors. When the love- rules Pericles,” said Cratinus. Aspas 
lorn swains suffered too keenly, this Centuries later, this same bon mot would 
very fascinating superwoman was al- was used by Frederick the Great in ref- ning 
ways able to restore them to happiness erence to Louis XV. and the Pompa- could 
by a well-aimed smile or word. And, dour. Probably Frederick stole the epi- they 
gram from Cratinus—merely adding a the pt 





further than that, she cared little what 
happened—so long as she had a good 


filthy epithet of his own to Germanize 





invari: 


time. it. agg 
She has been called a woman of bad So mad was Pericles about Aspasia Halt-1 
morals, She was not. She was a_ that he would have urged her to marry = * 
woman of no morals at all. Her favo- him at once, had it not been for a slight oe at 
rite flower was probably the wild oat. obstacle—he already had a perfectly mee C 
It is small wonder that she had good—if uninspired—wife. and 1 
squeezed dry the resources of the little Meantime, the intrigue waxed ever spilling 
Ionian town before she was out of her stronger. Aspasia’s lure continued to we mi 
teens. attract an increasing number of wor- . - 
She went to Athens—and she did not shipers. Philosophers, orators, polli- 3 Al 
go alone. Here her Junoesque beauty  ticians tumbled over one another in peat 
and her genius won her instant recogni- their eagerness to fling themselves at Aeelin; 
tion. Her fame spread throughout the her feet. They did more—they not ered 
wonder city. only worshiped her blindly themselves, violets 
Aspasia’s house became the rendez- but they brought their stolid, stupid ‘0 
vous of all great men. Sophocles, Eu- wives to listen to her teachings. ps ai 
ripides, and countless others knelt at her Aspasia was equa to anything—even surnac 
shrine. Premier statesmen of the to hypnotizing an audience of ignor- whose 
world and the gilded youth of the city ant, gaping Athenian women whose Asp 
came to worship. Finally came Peri- husbands were her lovers! She must present 
cles, the idol of Athens, drawn by the have had many a good laugh in secret ampho 
stori@s of her power and her knowl-_ over the quaint situation, but she man- wine. 
edge of politics. aged it with adroit cleverness. from h 
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Her system was perfect. In the 
afternoon, she would hold court in the 
gardens of her palace. Thither would 
fock the scarce-comprehending wives 
and their all-to-comprehending hus- 
bands. On these occasions, Aspasia 
would engage in smug dialogues with 
Socrates, Pericles, Xenophon, and 
others, on statecraft or “the beauties of 
the ideal domestic relation.” (Strange 
to say, she numbered among her many 
gifts the unusual one of straightening 
out the matrimonial difficulties of her 
devotees, and her kindly generosity 
caused her to patch up many such 
troubles. ) 

The wives, mightily impressed, would 
go home to their domestic duties in-a 
flutter, pretending that they understood 
what it was all about and convinced of 
Aspasia’s harmlessness. The husbafids 
would return to the palace in the eve- 
ning—without their wives. If the latter 
could have looked in for a moment, 
they would have received a sad jolt, for 
the prim pose of respectability vanished 
invariably with the going down of the 
sun. In its place wildest revelry ruled. 
Half-naked bacchantes romped with the 
very men who had sat solemnly attend- 
ant at the afternoon lecture. The care- 
free company lolled on silken couches 
and partook of Gargantuan 

lling wine on each other and about 


ble floor with delightful aban- 


feasts, 


\lcibiade “the 
himself. 


11S head coVv- 


ne such feast, 


Beautiful” — distinguished 
Reeling across the room, | 
ered with a thick crown of ivy 
violets, he arinounced to his hostess: 
“O beloved of the gods, your wine 
cups are but tiny drops of rain upon the 
furnace of my palate! I seek a cup 
whose capacity shall match my thirst!” 
Aspasia whispered to a slave, who 
presently bore into the hall a two-quart 
amphora filled with heady Lesbian 
wine. Alcibiades received the vessel 
from his hostess’ white hands, solemnly 


and 


scattered three drops of the liquid upon 
the ground, murmuring, as ritual re- 
quired: “May it reach him who needs 
it!” and lifted the brimming amphora 
to his lips. Nor did he lower it until 
it was as empty as his own soul. 

A cry of “Evoé!” greeted this feat 
of boozemanship. Ordering the am- 
phora to be refilled, Alcibiades held it 
invitingly toward the tableful at large. 

“Who is man enough to drink as J 
drink?” -he demanded. 

There was a moment’s silence. The 
most earnest drinker must count his 
resources before trying to encompass 
a half gallon of Lesbian wine in a single 
series of draughts. 

Then the challenge was accepted by 
the last man in the room who might 
have been expected to sink to such sot- 
tishness. ; 

This competitor chanced, also, to be 
the ugliest man present. Indeed, he 
had the name of being the ugliest man 
in beauty-loving Greece. So ugly was 
he that he had actually secured exemp- 
tion from military service on that ac- 
count—though J] do not know how 
homeliness was supposed to interfere 
with martial valor. Incidentally, he 
was one of the wise men of the ages. 

He was Socrates, godlike philosopher 
and hen-pecked husband. Alcibiades 
had been his favorite pupil. It would 
never do to let the disciple excel the 
matter of wine- 
whom the 
brewed— 


ster, even in the 


bibbing. So Socrates—for 
hemlock soon to be 
snatched the large cup from his pupil’s 
hand and, much coughing and 
many gasps, brave effort at 
emptying it. 

An expectant public will never have 
its curiosity satisfied on one vitally im- 
portant fact in history. In other words, 
the world will never know whether 
or not Socrates, the sublime philoso- 
pher, had an interior capacity of two 
quarts. For while he was yet in the 
midst of his test, there was a wild com- 
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with 
made a 
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motion at the farther door of the ban- 
quet hall. Slaves’ voices, raised in pro- 
test, were drowned by the strident voice 
of one woman, demanding entrance to 
the room, and by resounding thwacks 
upon the heads and bodies of those who 
would have barred her way. 

Then burst in upon the panic-stricken 
revelers a bony and muscular giantess 
with flaming eyes and a face of flint. 
At sight of her, Socrates jumped to his 
feet and fled for safety behind Aspasia. 

It is sad to record such a craven deed 
on the part of a sage who defied the 
whole world for the sake of the truth, 
and who chose prison and death rather 
than depart from his noble beliefs. 
But I am writing fact, not fiction, and 
this lamentable fact which I am now 
recording is duly set forth in history. 
Perhaps Socrates will seem less blame- 
worthy when one remembers that his 
enemies could but put him to death, 
while the power of this intruder upon 
the feast was a million times more ter- 
rible. 

For the woman was Xantippe, his 
wife. 

Every one, except Socrates, burst 
into howls of delighted laughter at the 
scene enacted before them. Aspasia 
made a half-hearted attempt to shield 
the luckless man who cowered behind 
her skirts, and to appease the female 
dragon who was charging down upon 
him. But that is all the good it did. 

With one mighty sweep of her bare 
arm, Xantippe brushed Aspasia from 
her path of vengeance. With her other 
hand, she seized Socrates by one of his 
huge ears, lifted the anguished philoso- 
pher to his feet by main force, and, 
holding him thus, propelled him ahead 
of her, out of the hall, and so home. 

Socrates, for all his lofty wisdom, 
had not escaped Aspasia’s charm. He 
worshiped at her little white feet as 
ardently as did many another. Word 
of this infatuation had spread swiftly 
through Athens. Last of all it had 
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reached Xantippe, and the sage’s wap 
like wife had resolved to investigate, ] 
have just told you the result of her re. 
search. ® 

Yet Socrates seems to have been 
great enough to rise above ridicule, for 
he did not cease to number himself 
among Aspasia’s adorers. He revered 
her mind as much as he loved her 
charm, and he honored the hetzra by 
letting her write for him his immortal 
“Oration over the Dead Athenians,” 

Perhaps, in Aspasia worship, as in 
amphora emptying, Socrates could not 
bear to be bested by his own pupil, Al- 
cibiades. This pupil, then and later, 
was loud in his frenzied praises of her, 
Of the many women he loved—and of 
the infinitely more women who loved 
him—Aspasia shone forth as the brief 
guiding star in Alcibiades’ life. 

Will you forgive me if I halt the 
story for just a moment to talk about 
Alcibiades? He is too charming to 


pass by with only a word. 


“He was wonderful fair,” writes 
Plutarch, “being in character a combi- 
nation of child, boy, and man, which 
made him marvelous lovable and be- 
loved by all.” 

The handsomest, most unprincipled 
man of his century, he was one of the 
greatest of old-time heartbreakers. 
Added to his beauty, he had wit and al- 
Women by the 

him, and he 
compliment. 


most boundless wealth. 


love with 


usually returned the 


scores fell in 


Wearying of a life of mere amuse- 
ment, he turned to politics, and was 
well on his way toward the summit 
of Athenian power when all at once the 
worthy Greeks were grievously shocked 
by sight of a portrait he had just caused 
to be painted. The picture represented 
Alcibiades sitting with his arm about 
the waist of Nemea, Aspasia’s best- 
hated rival. Neither was in party cos- 
tume. 

He rising to great 


was forever 
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"heights and then spoiling matters by 
foolish pranks. 

A nameless prank of this kind, by the 
way, so enraged the Athenians against 
him that he stood in sudden danger of 
banishment. or even of death. Some- 
thing must be done to change the sub- 
ject—to divert the public mind from 
his crime. This is what Alcibiades did: 

He bought for twelve hundred and 
sixty dollars a dog whose graceful 
beauty had been praised by every one. 
Then he cut off the dog’s tail, making 
the poor brute look more like a guinea 
pig than like a sculptor’s model. A 
universal cry of horror arose from the 
city of beauty lovers. 

“Why did you do so mad a thing?” 
asked Aspasia, who had hoped to re- 
ceive the dog as a gift. 

“To make the Athenians forget that 
they had any more serious complaint 
against me!” was Alcibiades’ light an- 
swer. 

He had already won quite enough 
notoriety by boxing the ears of Hippon- 
icus, a stately Athenian nobleman, one 
day on a crowded street. ‘‘To take 
down his pride,” Alcibiades explained. 
He had the grace to be _ honestly 
ashamed of this bullying stunt as soon 
as it was done, and, throwing off his 
rich cloak, remorsefully bade the old 
noble scourge him to death, 

Hipponicus was so charmed with Al- 
’ penitence and humility that he 

pardoned him, but gave him 
his daughter as wife, thereby assuring 
to the girl wretched unhappiness for 
the rest of her days. 

She one of those who sat at 
Aspasia’s feet during the edifying after- 
noon garden lectures. Knowing only 
too well that her husband loved Aspasia, 
the poor little bride later tried to obtain 
a divorce. In the middle of the pro- 
ceedings, Alcibiades appeared. 

“He took her by the hand,” says 
Plutarch, “and led her through the mar- 
ketplace to his home, and no man durst 
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meddle between them to take her from 
him. And so she continued to live with 
him all the days of her life, which was 
not long. For soon she died.” 

Yes, Aspasia had much to answer 
for. But, to do her justice, husband 
snatching was not her sin. If her lovers 
happened to be husbands, it was their 
fault, not hers. 

Among her constant visitors about 
this time was Phidias, the sculptor, de- 
signer of the famous bronze head of 
Minerva. He was a great admirer and 
friend of Pericles, who loved him 
dearly and showered him with kind- 
nesses. Phidias was in and out of Peri- 
cles’ house at all hours, and regarded 
it as his own home. Naturally Pericles 
was anxious to have Phidias and Aspa- 
sia know each other. He staged their 
first meeting to the best advantage of 
both. 

It was a great success. Aspasia be- 
came interested in Phidias at once. And 
Phidias, forgetting or ignoring all that! 
Pericles had done for him, lost no time 
in starting a flirtation with Aspasia. 

Pericles Aspasia loved deeply and 
truly, but she could not love him or 
any one else exclusively. So she smiled 
on the intrigue. Phidias fell wildly, 
crazily in love, and became reckiess— 
foolishly so. Pericles, trusting both 
his sweetheart and his friend, was not 
looking for trouble, but trouble sought 
him out. When he could no longer de- 
ceive himself as to his friend’s perfidy, 
he had Phidias arrested on a trumped- 
up charge of theft—to conceal the real 
offense and shield Aspasia’s name, as 
well as his own vanity. Phidias lan- 
guished in prison but a short time, then 
died. There was talk of poison. 

Pericles found himself more and 
more dependent upon the superwoman. 
Without her stimulus, he could never 
have been the great man he was. To 
her he rehearsed his speeches, with her 
he planned his policies. She enriched 
his life unbelievably. His wife, having 
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given up all hope of interesting him, 
became devoted elsewhere. After much 
wrangling and argument, he and she 
came to an amicable agreement to dis- 
agree, and were divorced. “ 

Pericles rushed to Aspasia with the 
glad tidings that he was free to marry 
her at last. But the long-wished-for 
union was not accomplished without 
many stumblingblocks, for it was 
against the law for an Athenian _to 
marry any other than an Athenian. To 
keep the strain of Attic blood azure and 
pure, the authorities doomed “stranger 
women,” as well as “stranger men,” to 
stand forever outside the holy bonds of 
wedlock with Athenians. 

But Pericles was not minded to let 
Aspasia slip through his fingers on ac- 
count of any such silly law. He did 
some tremendous wirepulling, in which 
Aspasia’s clever brain did the guiding. 
The result was a “special dispensation 
from the Athenian Assembly. Armed 
with this, the lovers lost no time in 
getting married. 

They were adorably ‘happy together, 
even if they had no right to be. Aspa- 
sia kept open house, as before. The 
greatest men of antiquity—poets, sculp- 
tors, statesmen, and historians—met at 
her home. Aspasia, now a true wife 
and devoted to her own husband, 
brought out but what was best in them 
all. 

This centuries 
ahead of her time, for she was a suffra- 
gist—that is, she believed in equal rights 
for men and women in the government 
of Athens. She affirmed that “neither 
man nor woman could adequately per- 
form his or her mission in life alone.” 
According to her creed, man could 
never do his best without the support 
and inspiration of a congenial woman. 
And woman should seek her work in 
vigorous and sympathetic codperation 
with man. 

That she was right, at least as far 
as she and Pericles were concerned, is 


superwoman was 


proved by the fact that they 
ceased to be an inspiration to each other 
as long as he lived. 

“They loved each other with a won. 
derful and beautiful affection,” writes 
a chronicler. “Every day he went out; 
and as he came in from the market. 
place, he saluted and kissed her.” 

Yet, in spite of their happy, busy life 
they had plenty of enemies, and these 
enemies took a ghoulish pleasure in 
digging up Aspasia’s spotty past. Aris- 
tophanes, Eupolis, and others resented 
Aspasia’s influence over Pericles. They 
accused her of mixing too much in poli- 
tics and resolved upon her downfall, 
Accordingly, she was haled to court 
to answer a formal charge of “impiety.” 

Pericles defended her with moving, 
pathetic eloquence. But when the final 
moment of the trial came, it was 
Aspasia’s own charm that freed her, 
Even her stern accusers were not proof 
against that, and in spite of their own 
saner judgment and inclination, they 
acquitted her. Aspasia was reinstated 
and became more the rage than ever. 

At last death stepped in. Pericles 
died of the plague. All of Greece 
mourned with the heartbroken Aspasia. 
Pericles had been idolized by his follow- 
ers as it is given to few men, even 
very great men, to be idolized. 

Within a short time, however, Aspa- 
sia—true to her belief that “it is not 
good for man—or 
alone”—threw herself heart and soul 
into another affection—her last. After 
all, she was a superwoman, not an an- 
gel, and Pericles’ sterling goodness may 
have palled a bit at times. One does 
not change from a hetzra to a saint all 
the way through. 

The object of the final fancy was 
Lysicles—a man the opposite of Peri- 
cles in every way. was afl 
aristocrat 


woman—to live 


Pericles 


Lysicles was a sheep seller; 
Pericles stood for all that was highest 
and best—Lysicles was merely a mag- 
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pificent animal. Aspasia, nevertheless, Kate Daffan. “So perplexing she was, 
ised him to something more. As I with her personal charm and personal 
have said, her influence was always vices, intellectual accomplishments and 
“ypward” on those who interested her. abandoned habits, her refined tastes and 
She tutored Lysicles until he became utter lack of taste!” 
the foremost politician in Athens. Much harm she did+but great good, 
Having done all that she could for also. The harm died with her, but the 
him, she died—at the age of sixty-four. good still lives on in the works of the 
She kept all her marvelous mental mighty. minds whose inspiration and 
power, her fascination, and even her guide she was. She gave of her worst, 
beauty, to the end. but also she gave of her best—and her 
“Aspasia was a paradox,” writes best was a very great best. 
Next Month: Bianca Capello. 





WEALTH OF LOVE 
H, I am rich in love! There are no eyes 
That do not hold for me a shy caress, 

No lips that do not curl with tenderness 
When they are near me. Soft emotions rise 
Like visible vapors; hands grope hungry-wise, 
And souls flaunt forth a gay, alluring dress 
To offer what they would no more possess, 
Exchanged for love’s eternal merchandise. 


O opulent love, I let you have your will 

With me. The stubble waits the quickening spark, 

The dawn goes flaming down the drowsy hill, 

The sky opens her bosom to the lark. 

What if the sun droops west, the night comes chill? 

Still love can light and warm the iciest dark. 
CLEMENT Woop. 











ARTNERSHIP in marriage was 
Pp not merely an idea adopted by 
Grace Carleton as a fad to oc- 
cupy her mind after she became a wife. 
It was an ideal she, in common with 
thousands of other thoughtful young 
women, evolved in her college days. 
The normal woman, she believed, must 
become a wife, but if in doing so she 
merely becomes the property of a man, 
a sort of superior housekeeper, what is 
the use of all these efforts to develop 
her mind? She worked out the part- 
nership principle in three social strata. 
Among the very poor, she maintained, 
the wife ought to contribute earning 
power and knowledge of economy. 
Among the very rich, her partnership 
relation should take the form of stim- 
ulation of her husband’s ambition and 
ideals; she should be a potent, if out- 
wardly silent, member of the firm. 
Grace had no reason to believe that she 
would ever find herself in either of 
these divisions. What partnership 
should mean to husband and wife in 
the great halfway class was not so 
clear, yet it seemed to her that it should 
partake of some of the characteristics 
of both the lower and the higher levels. 
Throughout this period, her view of 
matrimonial partnerships was purely 
intellectual. 
Then she met, loved, and married 
Frank Carleton. He was a young phy- 
sician, just beginning his practice in a 
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city that numbered doctors by the thou- 
sands. He was not absolutely without 
resources, nor was she entirely without 
dowry. So far, their status was equal, 
He brought to the firm a positive genius 
in his profession, optimism, and pa- 
tience to wait for the golden future of 
which he felt assured. Grace took 
stock of herself to learn what she pos- 
sessed to balance this. The only spe- 
cific thing she could -perceive in her 
equipment, to put to practical use, was 
her musical talent. 
a position as church soloist, accepted a 
few pupils, secured occasional public 
engagements, and was satisfied that she 
was doing her part. Throughout this 
period, her view of matrimonial part- 
nerships was purely emotional. 

All this time the Carletons were ro- 
mantically poor. While Grace was al- 
ways gowned in the prevailing mode, 
she accomplished this through the inex- 
pensive efficiency of the department 
store and not the extravagant luxury 
of the exclusive shop. While they al- 
ways had a maid, this was a conveni- 
ence that necessitated minor sacrifices. 
In short, they were able to afford every- 
thing they needed, but not everything 
they wanted. They found mutual 
pleasure in circumventing little incon- 
veniences, and were happy. 

Soon Frank began to gain a reputa- 
tion that made up in intensity what it 
lacked in extent. The monthly surplus 
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grew, and with the increases Grace 
would sigh a little, realizing that it was 
Frank’s doing, that the senior partner 
was providing a great deal more than 
his share. Her contributions were 
steadily of less importance until at 
length they were unnecessary—the 
savings were greater than her earnings. 
It was then that Frank made a sug- 
gestion, generously intended, but caus- 
ing Grace a little ache of humiliation. 

“Why not give up teaching?’ he 
asked her. ‘You don’t like it, and we 
don’t need the money.” 

It was true. She detested the drudg- 
erv—all the more so now that it was 
not bringing the results at which it was 
aimed. So she dismissed her pupils 
and added to her stock of discontent. 
As a partner, she considered herself a 
failure. She felt she was drifting into 
the position of the sort of wife she had 
determined she would not be—the 
“owned woman.” Yet music was her 
only resource, and after much thought 
she arrived at the conclusion that the 
only way she could place herself on an 
even basis with her husband was 
through a theatrical career. So she pro- 
cured introductions to several man- 
agers, and in almost every case the ver- 
dict was the same. John Parsons voiced 
it most clearly of all of them: 

“You have just the voice and the 
for have in 
aid. need is 
manner, Take 


weeks of coaching and come to 


a big role |] 
“What you 


theatrical 


appearance 
he 


ease. 


see me again.” 

He suggested several men of national 
reputation from whose studios stars 
had been graduated. Grace interviewed 
the most famous of all of them, but 
when she learned what the coaching 
would cost, she was dismayed. A thou- 
sand dollars stood between her and Par- 
sons’ half promise of an engagement. 
About this time Frank received sev- 
eral fees which seemed to both of them 


small fortunes. While Grace™ figured 
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that she already owed the firm a great 
deal, yet she decided to ask for this 
loan and place it on an absolyte busi- 
ness basis. Frank’s alacrity in grant- 
ing the request did not entirely please 
her. It was clear that he was giving 
her the money because he loved her, 
and while Grace was happy _in his af- . 
fection, she tried to impress upon him 
that this was nothing but a business 
matter. He laughed at her and told her 
to call it what she pleased, and she be- 
gan earnest work. 

A few weeks later, she swept into the 
house one afternoon with a triumphant 
cry. 

“Frank,” she called, “I’ve wonder- 
ful news!” 

He came out of his den to meet her. 

“Mr. Parsons has engaged me for the 
prima-donna part in a new operetta, 
‘Forbidden Love!’ I’m to have five 
hundred dollars a week for ten weeks, 
and seven hundred and fifty dollars 
afterward! Just think!” 

Frank was happy in her elation. He 
had no old-fashioned compunctions 
about seeing his wife on the stage, and 
her joy was so great that he could not 
but be glad with her. The date for the 
opening performance was not set, re- 
hearsals were not even begun, but the 
thing was regarded as settled. However, 
as the weeks passed with no definite 
arrangements, a feeling of uncertainty 
began wearing upon nerves. 
Each passing day brought an increased 
sense of dependence upon Frank. She 
wanted to repay the loan; she wanted to 
be an equal partner. It was tantalizing. 
Only in the music of the operetta 
could she find relief. One morning, as 
she sang again the passionate aria that 
was the climax of the score; Frank, 
who was listening dreamily fronf# a fire- 
side chair, exclaimed: 

“Great! You get more out of that 


Grace’s 


every time you sing it.” 
“But, Frank, when, oh, when, am I 
going to sing it out there before the 
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footlights, carried along on waves of 
orchestral harmony, and hear the roar 
of applause of thousands?” In anticipa- 
tion, Grace was becoming quite 
theatrical already. 

“Hasn’t Parsons given you any idea 
when rehearsals will begin?” 

“No. ‘Very soon now,’ is all he'll 
say.” 

“But he is going to produce it ?” 

“Yes. He paid Hallam quite a large 
advance royalty, and all the contracts 
for the company are ready, but none 
of them signed.” 

“And you are going to be the prima 
donna ?” 

“It seems positive. Mr. Parsons has 
said, over and over again, that my voice 
and appearance are ideal for the part.” 

“Then don’t worry about it.” 

“I’m not worrying, but I seem to feel 
some presentiment. This everlasting 
waiting is wearing me out.” 

“ ‘Everlasting?’ Let me see—you’ve 
been waiting—how long? Three weeks, 
isn’t it? Terrible!” 

“Frank—don’t laugh at me! I can’t 
stand it. I’m becoming a bundle of 
nerves.” 

“You're not afraid of failure!” 

“Of course not. Those amateur per- 
formances last year showed me what I 
could do.” 

“Well, then, analyze your feelings. 
What is the matter?” 

“TI suppose I must fall back on the 
old excuse—woman’s intuition.” 

“Tut! Healthy women don’t have 
intuitions.” 

“You think so because, like every 
other doctor, you won’t believe there’s 
anything in the human body that you 
can’t carve out. But it’s there, just the 
same.” 

He went over to the piano bench, put 
his arm around her shoulders, and 
kissed her. 

“Now, where are the intuitions?” he 
asked, with a smile. 

She nestled in his arms 


“I don’t have them when your” 
around,” she admitted. “Perhaps it's 
the feeling that I’ll be alone and more 
or less unprotected, when we really get 
down to work, that makes me kind of 
skeery.” 

“A woman’s protection, on the stage 
just as everywhere else, is her moral 
courage,” said the young doctor. “Don't 
pay any attention to the sordid stories 
you hear.” 

“My morals are all right, but I’m 
not sure about my courage.” 

“Your courage will be all right, too, 
if a test comes, but probably it never 
will come.” 

With such reassurances as _ these, 
Doctor Carleton soothed his wife’s ap- 
prehensions, and left for his office. But 
Grace could not dismiss her uneasiness, 
She felt that something unpleasant was 
impending. If only Parsons would call 
rehearsals, so that she would have 
something to occupy her mind, she be- 
lieved her forebodings would disappear. 
As if she had held in her hand a wish- 
ing stone, the telephone bell rang, and 
she found herself talking to the man 
who was in her thoughts. 

“Well, Mrs. Carleton,” Parsons said, 
“everything is ready at last. We'll be- 
gin rehearsals next Monday.” 

Grace gave an exclamation of de- 
light, mingled with unspeakable relief. 

“Tf you'll come down to my office, 
we'll sign up the contract,” he went on. 
“T want to talk things over with you.” 

“When shall I come?” 

“How about this afternoon?” 

“All right.” 

“On second thought—you’d better 
come to my apartment at the Chelter- 
ton, say about two o’clock.” 

“Your apartment?” Grace could not 
restrain a note of questioning surprise. 

“Yes. We'll be free from interrup- 
tions there.” 

Grace hesitated only an instant. With 
the contract waiting for her, there was 
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too much at stake for her to be finical, 
so she promised to come. She knew 
she would have agreed had he asked 
her to meet him in a Chinatown lodging 
house, but now her disturbing premoni- 
tions returned with added force. Was 
the apartment really a second thought, 
or was it his first thought, thinly dis- 
guised? Was this what she had un- 
consciously feared? She had heard 
tales of the price exacted for theatrical 
preferment ; that. Parsons should openly 
demand—for was it not a demand ?— 
that she should go to his private apart- 
ment for her contract seemed a sub- 
stantial hint that she would be called 
upon to pay that price. Doubtless she 
would be expected to take the hint, to 
understand its meaning. 

Then she threw the speculation aside. 
Parsons’ explanation was quite reason- 
able. They would have many things to 
discuss, and his office was besieged con- 
stantly, not merely by men and women 
seeking engagements—these he could 
ignore—but by employees, associates, 
telephone calls, newspaper men, and 
many others who could not be denied. 
Even their most important and engross- 
ing consultations had been disturbed 
frequently. Also, he might want her 
to sing for him, to see if she was keep- 
ing in good voice, and of course there 
would be a piano at his apartment. 
There were so many excellent reasons 
why it would be the better place for the 
int meeting that she was able 
to convince herself that her 
silly. Besides, Parsons was not 
theatrical manager of the sinister stories 
and traditions, which usually picture 
these individuals as gross, illiterate, vul- 
gar men, with none of the finer sym- 
pathies and instincts. He invariably 
had been considerate, refined, had 
shown himself a man of unusual cul- 
ture. In appearance, manner, and 
speech, he was decidedly the gentle- 
man. Grace accused herself of lack 
of appreciation in even permitting her- 
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self to suspect him of any scheme that 
savored of the unscrupulous. 

“I’m simply hypnotizing myself into 
a belief that there’s trouble in store for 
me,” She told herself at last. ‘“That’s 
what Frank said, too, and Frank 
knows.” 

So she went about, humming airs 
from the operetta, imbued with new 
faith in herself and in Parsons. It was 
a gala day, and she determined to look 
her best: Even without artificial aids, 
she could not help being radiant that 
day, as she frankly realized when she 
inspected herself in her mirror. Ela- 
tion over her now assured début glowed 
in her eyes, lighted her cheeks, dyed 
her lips, and sparkled in little fugitive 
dimples that quickly came and went 
with every sunny thought reflected in 
her animated features. 

“Tt’s true!” she sang in her heart. 
“My dream has come true! I’m going 
to sing—oh, how I am going to sing! 
Happiness is the soul of music, and 
never was woman so happy as I!” 

It was not for Parsons that she 
adorned herself with such exquisite 
care and nicety; neither was it for her 
husband, nor yet for her own vanity’s 
sake. It was her new-born joy that 
found expression and gratification in 
the selection of her daintiest lingerie, 
her filmiest stockings, her smartest 
shoes, her jauntiest tailored gown. She 
fairly reveled in her toilet, and sang a 
madrigal to her reflection in the glass, 
as she paused after arranging each of 
the artistic little intimate fripperies. 
She was alive, vibrant in every fiber, 
seeming to float on zephyrs of happi- 
ness. This was her day—the day of 
days, than which she would know but 
one more redolent with ecstacy, and 
that the day of her first public appear- 
ance in “Forbidden Love.” So she 
bathed herself in this spirit of exalta- 
tion, arrayed herself with shimmering 
daintiness, forgot her imaginary fears 
—and set out for the Chelterton. 
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When Grace had told herself that 
Parsons was not the crude theatrical 
manager of superstition and rumor, she 
had done him but common justice. He 
was an artist, not merely in his work, 
but in his life. Just as he knew that 
truly artistic work will inevitably win 
the public, so he understood that artistic 
poise will always dominate men and 
women. He was never abrupt, never 
the bully, but always concealed his force 
beneath a quiet bearing. He greeted 
' Grace with even more than his cus- 
tomary suavity. Where an ordinary 
man would have been voluble over her 
unusually lovely appearance, Parsons 
intuitively struck the happy medium 
between taking it for granted and grov- 
eling before it. 

“Princess Elise herself,” he com- 
‘mented approvingly; that was all. 

Grace smiled, prettily conscious that 

she was worthy of his admiration. 
' “And in one month the Princess Elise 
shall be ruling New York,” he con- 
tinued. “I’ve been waiting as impa- 
tiently as you for the right moment, and 
it seems to have arrived. The early, 
cheap, vulgar shows have had their 
innings, and the public is unsatisfied. 
‘Forbidden Love’ will lure them with 
the promise of sensation in its name, 
and hold them with its exquisite purity. 
You, with your freshness and freedom 
from all the old, stagy traditions, will 
be the essential expression of that 
purity.” 

Grace blushed vividly. Parsons be- 
lieved it was because of his pointed com- 
pliment, but it was her own thought 
that sent the blood rushing to her 
cheeks. 

“And this is the man I suspected of 
unnamable things!” she mused. “What 
a fool I am!” 

They seated themselves at a big li- 
brary table, discussing details of the 
production. He showed her the designs 
for the scenery and the color schemes, 
from which she was to take the note 
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for her costumes. He spoke frankly of 
the other members of the cast, took her 
into his confidence as to his hopes of 
some of them, as to his fears of others, 
He asked her advice upon certain 
points, and altogether made her feel 
that she was not merely the prima 
donna, but his chief aid, almost his part- 
ner in the enterprise. 

But all this while, her contract lay 
upon the table, and she saw that it was 
not signed. At length Parsons handed 
it to her and asked her to read it and see 
if it were satisfactory. She glanced 
through the brief clauses and returned 
it. 

“I suppose it’s a bad thing to say, 
from a business viewpoint,” she re- 
marked with a little laugh, “but so long 
as I get the part, I don’t so much care 
about anything else.” 

He laughed outright at her enthusi- 
asm. Perhaps it was because his amuse- 
ment distracted his attention that he 
did not immediately sign the paper. 
Grace wished she had said nothing to 
break into his natural line of thought. 

“So ambitious!” he exclaimed. “You 
think, then, that this will be the begin- 
ning of a big career?” 

“I haven’t even thought that far,” 
she replied’ “I’m thinking of only one 
thing—to thrill the people, and be 
thrilled by them.” 

Why did he not sign that piece of 
paper? It was maddening. She fidgeted 
in her chair, but Parsons did not seem 
to notice. 

“You'll thrill them, all right,” he as- 
sured her. “Why, if you had nothing 
but the love aria, it would be enough. 
Sing it for me, will you?” 

She was glad to get away from the 
table, with its tantalizing, uncomplete 
contract. She went over to the piano, 

“No, don’t sing that first. Work up 
to it with some of the lighter numbers.” 

Grace sang several of the more play- 
ful lyrics, and Parsons expressed his 
complete approval of each. 
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“Let me play the accompaniment for 
the aria,” he said then. 

“T didn’t know you played,” she ob- 
served. 

“T do a little of everything—in a 
way,” he replied with a smile, as he 
struck the opening chords. 

But Grace perceived the artist in his 
soft, but certain, touch on the ke§s. In 
this, as in all else that came to his hand, 
he expressed his positive personality, 
and his playing had all the authority of 
an orchestra. Besides his capacity for 
searching out the depths of the music, 
he knew all the modulations of Grace’s 
voice, and they two were in sympathetic 
accord. It was not strange, therefore, 
that Grace found herself almost phys- 
ically buoyed up, and was keyed to the 
point where her highest endeavor was 
no conscious effort. 

The aria was the climax of the op- 
eretta, in which the Princess Elise, de- 
barred by reasons of state from loving 
a commoner, is torn between her affec- 
tion and her patriotism. But she dis- 
covers that the regent, her uncle, is 
making the little principality his per- 
sonal tool for ambitious schemes. Dis- 
gusted with him and impelled by her 
love, the princess betrays to a neigh- 
boring monarch the regent’s plot against 
him, giving this ruler justification for 
annexing her country, robbing her of 
her position, and automatically releas- 
ing her The aria 
expressed the emotions of the princess 
upon reaching this determination, and 
the composer had reserved the full force 
of his genius for the passionate out- 
burst. 

Grace soon lost all consciousness of 
her voice. She seemed actually to be- 
come the Princess Elise, and in some 
vague way the operatic kingdom stood 
for her own round of existence and the 
princess’ love for her desire to succeed. 
By an illogical freak of imagination, 
Frank vaguely represented the un- 
scrupulous regent, demanding that she 
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sacrifice herself to her “kingdom.” This 
was not definite in her mind, and, freed 
from the influence of the music, she 
would have seen its inconsistency. But 
for the moment she was living in emo- 
tion and not in reason. Parsons, play- 
ing with marvelous art, embodied the 
rival ruler, into whose hands she was 
willing to place everything that she 
might be free—free. Beside this ltb- 
eration, all that her life meant, all that 
the future might bring, faded into ob- 
scurity. Success, success, success—the 
adulation of the thousands, the lights 
and the sway of music, her name pass- 
ing from one to another as the idol of 
the hour—these were the only things 
worth while. At that instant she re- 
alized, in a flash of self-understanding, 
that to gain these things she would 
fling into the balance whatever else life 
had given her. In a mood of mag- 
nificent abandon, she soared into the 
upper flights of melody with tre- 
mendous, but easy, resonance, and 
ended with a triumphant burst of 
tone that electrified both of them. She 
stood there, her arms flung high, her 
head back, looking up into immeasur- 
able spaces and forgetting everything in 
the glorious revelation of her power. 

Parsons swung around on the seat 
and sprang to her. He clasped her in 
his arms. He kissed her again and 
again—her brow, her cheeks, her eyes, 
her hair, her lips. 

“Splendid!” he murmured. 
derful! You are magnificent!” 

She remained a few seconds motion- 
less, breathless, hardly conscious of 
him. She was still half in that other 
world of music and dreams. Then, lit- 
tle by little, she began to hear Parsons 
speaking to her in whispers, to feel the 
pressure of his arms, to understand the 
import of his words. With a shudder, 
she came to herself and struggled away 
from him. 

“Don’t!” she gasped. “Don’t!” and 
she fled to the other side of the room. 


“Won- 
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“Why ?” he urged, following her, his 
eyes aglow. 

“Don’t! I forgot myself! 
wonderful!” 

“You are wonderful!” 
side her again. 

Reaction overtook her, and she sank 
into a chair. Parsons seated himself 
on the arm, bent over her, and stroked 
her hair. 

“Please!” she begged. “I am tired— 
weak! It was too much!” 

“Then you shall rest,” he said gently. 

They remained thus several minutes. 
Then he renewed his caresses and his 
ardent whispers. 

“You said I was to be the impersona- 
tion of purity,” she said at length. 

“Purity, yes—for the mob. But what 
have we to do with mob purity ?” 

“There is only one kind.” She was 
fighting now, but realized that it was 
feeble battle she was giving, and that 
there was no force behind her words. 

“Foolish child! -Every one sets his 
own standards. You cannot accept, 
ready made, the cheap ethics of the vul- 
gar horde. You cannot be bourgeois.” 

“Perhaps I am—bourgeois—in this.” 

“You—Princess Elise? Never!” 

Gradually Grace began to see things 
plainly. She remembered the contract 
on the table—unsigned. It never had 
been quite out of her mind. Parsons 
might not actually have arranged it all, 
might not have foreseen exactly the way 
things would happen; it might have 
been partly spontaneous—she would 
give him credit for so much sincerity. 
Yet she could not help feeling that, 
from the beginning, he had determined 
she should pay the traditional price. He 
had made it easy for her—terribly easy 
—almost inevitable. Just beyond him 
lay her contract, the great production, 
success, triumph. That was the big 
thing, and all she had to do was betray 
her kingdom. The mood that had come 
upon her as she was singing still was in 


It was so 


He was be- 


control. Frank was a misty, distant — 


figure, belonging to another existence, 
His words came to her tn almost mean- 
ingless phrases: 

“A woman’s protection is her moral 
courage.” 

But her courage had ebbed, and her 
morals had become inextricably in- 
volved in her vision of the future. She 
could not dissect 
argument. She was ridden by her emo- 
tions, her ambition; right and wrong 
were mere words that she could not 
focus upon the situation. Bewildered, 
groping, she rose from the chair as if 
walking in her sleep, and went to the 
table. There lay the contract—un- 
signed. With Parsons’ name on that 
blank line at the bottom, it would be a 
passport to everything she wanted. The 
moment for decision had arrived, and 
her brain would not perform its func- 
tion. She was alone in all the world, 
and was reaching through infinite spaces 
for some solid, substantial thing which 
she might grasp, but there was none. 

At that moment, had Parsons spoken, 
the spell might have snapped. Audible 
words might have brought her back to 
a world of realities. Had he suggested 
a specific bargain, had he been impa- 
tient, had he forgotten for an instant 
that he was an artist, Grace might have 
been revolted. But he just sat on the 
arm of the chair, silent, waiting, leav- 
ing it all to her. She did not dare look 
at him, but she knew that he was watch- 
ing her and waiting for her decision— 
the decision which, she verily believed, 
would mean the fulfillment of her 
dreams or their undoing. Pressing 
against her in one direction ‘was her 
whole past life, her unconscious ideals, 
a lifetime of habits and thoughts of 
purity ; in the opposite direction pressed 
the urge of power, alone. But she was 
not, even yet, in a normal mood; so she 
swayed a little, unsteadily—and _ half 
turned toward Parsons. The next in- 
stant he was at her side. 
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Frank Carleton was of the young, 
ultra-modern school of-physicians. He 
believed in the psychology, rather than 
the pathology of disease. He possessed 
the faculty of making people believe 
absolutely that he was going to cure 
them of their ills, not because he con- 
temptuously belittled the malady, but 
because he brought to bear upon it a 
sympathetic understanding. With this 
established, whether he used nostrum 
or knife, the battle was half won. He 
understood human frailty, the potency 
of the suggestion of illness from out- 
side sources, and against this he em- 
ployed the suggestion of health. Most 
clearly he understood women, and how 
from infancy they are surrounded by 
fears and warnings which make their 
bodies fertile ground for the seeds of 
disease. He knew that their emotions 
often isolate them from their reason, 
and appreciated the necessity for ex- 
ercising the greatest patience in teach- 
ing them to throw off this domination. 
Because of this familiarity with the 
feminine temperament, and particularly 
with that of his wife, in the days fol- 
lowing the signing of Grace’s contract, 
he was not surprised at her aloofness, 
her moments of abstraction. He at- 
tributed this to the double cause of the 
relief from the tension of waiting and 
her immersion in plans for her début. 
lo have been normal in such circum- 
stances, he considered, would have been 
superhuman. So he met her nervous- 
ness with sympathy and tacitly granted 
her unspoken plea to be left alone. 
They saw less of each other than 
formerly, because she had to interview 
costumers and attend rehearsals, and 
when they did have a few minutes of 
quiet, Frank skillfully directed the talk 
into casual channels. 

Grace hardly ever spoke of the oper- 
¢tta, and this seemed to be quite natural, 
too, since she would, of course, want 
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to relax and get away from its all- 
absorbing domination whenever possi- 
ble. So he told her interesting little 
stories of his patients, knowing all the 
while that she hardly listened, but quite 
satisfied to pass into the background in 
this exciting stage of her life. He knew 


_ that it was, likewise, no time for their 


habitual tendernesses, and he was en- 
tirely willing to wait for her to return 
to him after she had accomplished her 
ambition. 

Meanwhile, Grace flung herself into 
the preparations feverishly, finding 
therein her only relief. 

“It’s true!” she kept repeating to her- 
self, over and over. “It’s true! I am 
going to win! And it’s worth it!” 

She permitted her work to absorb 
her; in fact, when she had exhausted 
all the pressing duties concerning it, 
she would even devote herself to an 
endeavor to work out new details, added 
touches of art. Besides, she had to 
learn something of acting, as this was 
her first professional stage appearance, 
and there were innumerable technical- 
ities to master. But she was quick to 
learn, and the directors praised her apti- 
tude. Their approval was wine to her. 
It made her feel that this really was her 
world. 

She saw Parsons frequently, of 
course, at the theater where the re- 
hearsals were going on, but he was 
never obtrusive. He spoke only of her 
work, and never, by look or word, re- 
called the afternoon at his apartment. 
He, too, understood that for the pres- 
ent she must be left to herself, what- 
ever thoughts he may have had of the 
future. Toward her his attitude was 
hardly different from that which he 
maintained toward the other members 
of the company, excepting that, as be- 
fitted her position in the cast, he was 
somewhat more deferential to her. 
There were many things they had to 
talk over, but their conversations were 
always impersonal. 
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One day he asked her to go with him 
to the studio where the scenery was 
nearing completion, for the quite neces- 
sary reason that she must be certain her 
gowns would harmonize with the color 
schemes. To reach the workshop, at 
the rear of the theater building, they 
had to go through a long, dark passage. 
Grace hesitated as they entered the 
corridor, and Parsons took her hand 
to lead her through the gloom, but he 
held it as he might that of a child, 
merely remarking on the stupidity of 
not having the place lighted. The 
artists were away at lunch, and singer 
and manager inspected the -sets that 
were available, alone in the big room. 
They might have been strangers, so 
casually did they debate the various 
features. 

All this gave Grace an extended sense 
of her isolation. Both Frank and Par- 
sons were leaving her to herself. For 
this she was grateful to both of them— 
perhaps even more to Parsons, because 
he knew, and her husband did not. But 
the net result was an increasing feel- 
ing that she had a distinct place in the 
world, however she may have reached 
it, and that toward making this place 
secure she must bend all her energies. 

“Frank,” she said, one evening at 
dinner, “I wonder if your sister could 
come and stay with us a few weeks, or 
even all winter.” 

“Of course she Frank re- 
sponded with alacrity. “I should have 
thought of that myself. She can attend 
to everything around home, and leave 
your mind free for your work.” 

“It will be very good of her,” Grace 
murmured. 

- A few days later, Harriet Carleton 
arrived, and immediately the household 
acquired an atmosphere of balance and 
serenity that had become noticeably 
lacking of late. Though several years 
younger than Frank, she was mentally 
his twin. Her vigorous, sane mind 
grasped realities instantly, no matter 
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what might be the psychological tur 


moil about her. She was one of those 
rare individuals who, without having 
experienced deep emotions, are able 
to understand those of others. When 
Grace suggested that she come, her only 
thought had been to relieve what was, 
to her, an embarrassment of restraint 
between herself and Frank. With a 
third person in the home, even so closely 
related as Harriet, the tension would 
be relieved. But the moment Harriet 
arrived, she brought more than this su- 
perficial smoothing of rough edges, 
Grace felt rested at once, absorbing 
strength from her sister-in-law as if she 
were a life-giving draft. She was able 
to talk freely again, about everything, 
The dinner hour once more was lively, 
the conversation spirited. 

One evening the talk turned upon 
Frank’s growing practice. 

“Any interesting cases lately?” Har- 
riet asked. 

“They’re all interesting,’ he an- 
swered. “But to-day I discovered the 
key to one of the most baffling of all. It 
isn’t a nice story, exactly, but if you 
aren’t squeamish, Harriet, I’ll tell you 
about it.” 

“I’m a doctor’s sister,” Harriet re- 
marked with a smile. 

“Well—a Mrs. Cardogan apparently 
has been suffering from severe nervous 
breakdown for weeks. I haven’t been 
able to make any toward a 
cure, because I couldn’t get any inkling 
of the cause. To-day she blurted out 
the truth. It appears that an estate left 
to Mrs. Cardogan by her father had 
been placed in the hands of a second 
cousin, a former suitor of the woman. 
His attitude toward her, when business 
made it necessary for her to meet him 
personally, became so obnoxious that 
she had the estate transferred to an- 
other agent. The money was tied up in 
a financial scheme, and it developed 
that, unless certain specific knowledge, 
possessed only by the cousin, were 
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brought to bear upon a complication 
that had arisen, there was danger of 
disaster. The cousin refused to deal 
with the new agent, and called on Mrs. 
Cardogan. Then he insisted upon— 
well—making love to her, as the price 
of saving her fortune. To make the 
situation complete, Mrs, Cardogan had 
induced her husband to pool all his re- 
sources in the same enterprise, so that 
ruin for her would mean ruin for him. 

“She resisted the man, tried to tem- 
porize, but there was no way in which 
the cousin could be forced to act. So 
she gave in to him. The situation was 
saved, the cousin departed, but Mrs. 
Cardogan has been a nervous wreck 
ever since. In fact, she could not live 
long under the strain and remain sane.” 

“She should have told her husband in 
the first place,” Harriet remarked 
promptly. 

“That’s just the point. She believes 
that, if she had, he would have wanted 
to advise her to do just as she did, but 
naturally could not decently have done 
$0.” 

“Then why her remorse?” 

“Because she thought she should tell 
him, after it was all over, and could not 
bring her courage to the point of do- 
ing so.” 

“What did you say to her?” Grace 
asked, pretending to divide her interest 
between the story and the dinner... 

“I told her that she was undoubtedly 
night about her husband, and that it 
would be as cruel to tell him now as it 
would have been before. I persuaded 
her that Cardogan owed her a debt of 
gratitude he never could repay, but he 
must not know. To hammer it in, I 
quoted that verse of John Donne’s: 

“T have done a braver thing 
Than all the worthies did. 
A braver yet from it did spring, 
Which was to keep it hid. 
‘When I left her, she was repeating it 
over and over to herself. She’ll be on 
her feet in a few days.” 


Before they could debate the ethics 
of the affair, Frank was called away on 
an emergency case, and the affair never 
was mentioned again. But Grace could 
not dismiss it from her mind. Mrs. Car- 
dogan, her cousin, her husband; Grace, 
Parsons, Frank—so far there was a 
parallel. But Frank’s fortunes were 
not involved in hers. She did not need 
the operetta engagement, in the sense of 
financial need, though her salary would 
bring to their home a great many lux- 
uries they had been unable to afford. 
It was a large salary—very large for a 
first engagement. It was more than 
Frank was making. But there were 
other needs in life as impelling and as 
real as merely financial ones. The op- 
portunity was her greatest desire in 
life. It meant everything to her, but 
how much did it mean to Frank? Could 
Frank see how much it meant to her, 
and would his attitude have been the 
one he described as probably that of 
Mr. Cardogan? If she had temporized 
with Parsons until she could tell Frank 
of the situation, would Frank have 
thought, “Why didn’t she go ahead and 
say nothing?” but have felt forced to 
say, “No”? ; 

This problem added to her mental 
disturbance, and made it all the more 
necessary for her to bury herself in her 
work. Here alone was she free, a newly 
born Grace, among new people and en- 
vironment, with new interests and 
duties, which enabled her to forget the 
complications of that other life. 


ITI, 


“Forbidden Love” speedily justified 
all the faith of its producers. Within a 
few days after the opening perform- 
ance, it was obvious that it was to have 
a long run. No less sensation than the 
success of the operetta itself was that 
of the new star Parsons had discov- 
ered. In the electric sign on the front 
of the theater, Grace Carleton’s name 








soon appeared in letters as large and 
brilliant as those heralding the produc- 
tion itself. This was merely good busi- 
ness on the managers’ part, for after 
the first flush of admiration for Hal- 
lam’s brilliant music, it was only 
through the prima donna, the new 
beauty over whom Broadway was ray- 
ing, that publicity could be gained. Her 
pictures in the papers and magazines, 
interviews which she read with aston- 
ishment at the ingenuity of the press 
agent, her name on huge posters—all 
this fed the flame of Grace’s emotions, 
stimulated already by the lights, the ap- 
plause, and the attitude of her fellow 
players, who at once accorded her all 
the honors of a monarch of their back- 
stage domain. 

Then came the social lionizing. Her 
former friends paraded her proudly. 
Notables implored the privilege of her 
acquaintance and the honor of her pres- 
ence in their homes. The whirl was in- 
cessant. She saw less and less of Frank, 
his duties preventing him from accom- 
panying her on almost any of her so- 
cial excursions, while Harriet devoted 
herself to the task of making her broth- 
er’s home pleasant and atoning so far 
as she could for the constant absence 
of its mistress. But Grace saw more 
and more of Parsons, for his distin- 
guished manner made him welcome 
everywhere, and they were seen together 
daily and nightly. 

Yet Grace still felt that sense 
of isolation from both men which had 
come to her while she had been rehears- 
ing. She had put behind her the recol- 
lection of that one afternoon, and was 
able to talk to her employer as casually 
as she had learned to meet her hus- 
band. Moreover, she now realized that 
she was in the dominating position. 
Her success had disarmed the manager ; 
his one avenue of approach toward her 
had been closed by the triumph he had 
enabled her to achieve. There was the 
customary cancellation clause in her 
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contract, of course, but he would not 


dare make use of it to vent personal 
spite or pique. So in a new armor 
Grace went her way, reveling in the 
spectacle of a world at her feet. 

One night, as Grace and Parsons were 
leaving the theater in his car, for a 
midnight frolic at the home of a spec- 
tacular millionaire, Parsons asked: 

“Aren’t you getting bored with all 
this froth and fluff?” 

“Now that you mention it, Poelieve I 
am,” she confessed. 

“Then let’s not go to this riot.” 

“But we promised.” 

“T'll telephone them that you're sick. 
That’s a prima donna’s prerogative you 
have failed to employ, so far.” 

“All right,” she agreed wearily, and 
Parsons went to transmit her regrets to 
their waiting host. 

When he returned, she was leaning 
back in the seat, with an expression of 
exhaustion. 

“It’s strange,” she said, “but to-night 
I feel tired, for the first time since the 
beginning. I suppose it’s because it 
never occurred to me that I could 
escape, that I had any right to be tired. 
I looked at all the frivolities as neces- 
sary advertising.” 

“Necessary for fakers,” he told her. 
“Not for us.” 

He then turned off the lights in the 
limousine, moved close to her, put his 
arm around her shoulders, and tried to 
draw her to him. 
said softly. “I 


can’t have my wonderful star fading.” 


“You must rest,” he 
Grace pushed away from him. 
“Have vou forgotten?” he asked. 
“Yes.” It was only a whisper, but 

spoken promptly and firmly. 

“Then I'll help you to remember.” 

“No, 

Parsons was silent a few moments, 
and glancing at profile 
against the window beyond him, saw 
ethat his features had assumed a puz- 
zled frown. 


Grace, his 
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» “J don’t understand,” he said at 
length. Grace was surprised at the note 
of real questioning in his voice. Then 
he added, seeming to explain things to 
himself: “You are worn out to-night, 
But to-morrow a 

“No—no—no! You must let me for- 
get!” 

Again silence. 

“Grace, I want to ask you something. 
Did you think that was the only way 
to get your engagement ?” 

“Certainly.” Her voice was stronger. 
She knew a crisis was approaching. 

“I’m sorry—sorry,” he said quietly. 
Then, through the speaking tube, he 
ordered the chauffeur to drive to Mrs. 
Carleton’s home. 

“Where were you taking me?” 

“To my place.” 

“You took for granted—without say- 
ing anything to me——” Grace hesi- 
tated. She was bewildered. She could 
understand neither his words nor his 
quick acceptance of her decision. 

“You have misjudged me. I’m sorry. 
Perhaps it was my own fault. Your in- 
lerpretation is quite wrong.” 

“And you thought—that day—I was 
—willing ?” 

“Of course. Do I seem to you the 
srt of man who drives that kind of 
bargain ?” 

“O-h!” 
wail, 

“I suppose your view was quite natu- 
ral. It’s a miserable superstition of 
utsiders concerning theatrical men, 
with, perhaps, substantial foundations 
in some instances. We will not refer 
to it again, please.” 

Neither spoke again during the ride. 
Parsons helped Grace out of the car at 
her door, said good night, and drove 
away. Noiselessly, she let herself into 
the house, hurried softly to her room, 
and locked herself in, to be alone with 
this new revelation. 

Already the ecstatic emotions of tri- 
umph had begun to wane. The work 
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had become easy, second nature, al- 
most mechanical. She had learned at 
what point the applause would begin 
and how long it would continue, knew 
what her pictures and her name looked 
like in print, had heard all the varied 
forms of praise. Her new world was 
losing its glamour. The flame in the 
censer was guttering. For a week she 
had known that eventually her career 
must occupy the same place in her 
life that Frank’s profession did in his; 
soon she must go back to him, live with 
him as his wife, accept their marriage 
as the major, central fact of existence 
after all, and end this detached rela- 
tionship. She had pictured it coming 
gradually, forcing out her torturing 
memories little by little, and had been 
glad of this, looking forward to a time 
when she would again have a peaceful 
and serene mind. 

All was changed in a flash. She 
could not now look back upon her 
course as blameless, justified by the ir- 
resistible urge toward success. She had 
flung herself away without cause, 
weakly, foolishly, because it had seemed 
the only way at the moment. She ac- 
cused herself of not having struggled 
against it, of not having tried to dis- 
cover an alternative. The emotions 
of that day now were so remote that 
she no longer appreciated their force. 
All she could think of was Parsons’ 
damning remark: 

“You have misjudged me.” 

At least, Grace finally decided, one 
thing now was quite clear. Frank must 
be told—must learn the whole truth, 
from the beginning to the revelation of 
this night. So long as she believed that 
she had been forced into the sacrifice, 
it had not appeared absolutely necessary 
to tell him. She had assured herself 
it was not her fault, but now her blun- 
der was exposed, she could not remain 
silent. She no longer had even Mrs. 
Cardogan’s excuse. 

There had been a light in the den as 
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she had come in. She would go to 
Frank at once and relieve herself of 
the awful burden she was carrying. Al- 
ready his words of contempt seemed to 
be whipping her like sharp pieces of 
metal on the end of a lash; she saw 
herself cowering before his righteous 
«anger, perhaps driven from his house. 
Yet this she must endure, could endure; 
what she could not endure was her 
inner tortures. She hastily donned a 
negligee and crept downstairs. 

Frank was sitting in his favorite 
chair, reading. He heard the rustle of 
silk and looked up, astonished. 

“Why, hello, Grace!” he called cheer- 
ily. “I didn’t hear you come in.” And 
he started toward her, as she stood hes- 
itating in the doorway. 

“Don’t touch me, Frank!” she ex- 
claimed, and held out her hands as if 
to ward him off. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“There’s something I must tell you. 
Turn out the light, please! I don’t want 
you to look at me until I’m through!” 

“Nonsense!” he said lightly. “You’re 
excited. Whatever it is, let it go un- 
til morning.” 

“No—now,” she insisted. 
Frank—turn out the light!’ 

“Oh, all right, but don’t work your- 
self up about nothing.” «+ 

“If only it nothing!” she 
moaned, and sank upon a couch, 

Then, in the darkness, with Frank on 
the other side of the room, she told him 
her story, sparing neither herselt nor 
Parsons in the telling. The only ex- 
cuse she offered was a constant re- 
iteration of how the desire to reach her 
goal had absolutely possessed her; but 
even this she did not mention in pallia- 
tion, but as still another count in her 
self-indictment. 

In the darkened room, now flooded 
with the broken tones of Grace’s 
avowal, now horribly silent as she 
paused for breath and courage to con- 
tinue, Frank sat, silent and motionless. 


“Please, 


were 


At first the purport of the confession _ 


positively stunned him. He could not 
grasp the fact. He seemed to be listen- 
ing to a stranger, or a neurotic patient, 
He could not connect the recital with 
the person of his wife. It was several 
moments before the thing became con- 
crete in his mind, before he established 
the relation between the Grace of his 
romance and the Grace of her own 
career. Then he saw it in a flash of 
revelation, and the struggle between 
the man and his primal emotions began, 

In such moments, not all the knowl- 
edge a man has gained through observa- 
tion of the experiences of others is*of 
value to him, unless those observations 
have been made with sympathetic un- 
derstanding and with the knowledge 
that all that happens is a part of life’s 
totality, and so an ever-present possi- 
bility in the lives of all. Frank’s ob- 
servations had been of such a nature, 
but this, while it made it easier for 
him to overcome the storm in his heart, 
did not reduce his suffering. At length, 
with superhuman effort, he controlled 
himself and interrupted the recital in 
tones that were steady and even, while 
his hands trembled with the fierce grip 
in which they clutched the arms of his 
chair. 

“Don’t, Grace!” he pleaded. ‘You've 
told me ail that is necessary.” 

“No, no, no!” she moaned. “You 
must know everything, if it kills me!” 
And she 

Frank understood and, understand- 
ing, he instinctively forgave. His only 
thought was to help Grace herself cast 
from her all memory of what she had 
suffered. He could not see the way, 
and so he remained silent, his hands 
crushing the arms of the chair. He 
must be strong, he must help her to 
be strong. But how? 

“Well?” she demanded, almost de- 
fiantly. 

“What can I say—what is there to 
be said?” he began. 


went on doggedly to the end. 
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He was thinking of her, but Grace 
did not hear the sad gentleness of his 
yoice. She was blazing with emotion 
and expected something of the same 
sort—she did not know just what— 
from him. Her very violence demanded 
violence in return, and he was groping 
for words! She had anticipated de- 
nunciation, had nerved herself to en- 
dure a terrific castigation, which she 
assured herself she merited. She had 
thought he might even beat her; hus- 
bands did such things, sometimes, in 
jealous rage. All this she was ready to 
undergo as proper punishment. That he 
should be thus calm about it was unen- 
durable. She sprang from the couch, 
switched on the light, and confronted 
him, disheveled, hysterical. 

“T hate you!” she screamed. “TI hate 
you! You have no feeling, no heart! 
You sit there, cold-blooded, while I 
tear out my very soul to tell you this! 
And you just sit there and say it’s 
nothing! I hate you! For weeks and 
weeks—it seems ages—I’ve been going 
through hell, trying to make up my 
mind to tell you this, and now you just 
sit there as if I were a perfect stranger 
with some imaginary illness! You're 
not a man—you’re just a brain in a 
machine! I hate you—hate you!” She 
paused, panting for breath. 

“Grace,” he said commandingly, com- 
ing toward her, “stop! You're hyster 
ical !” 

“That’s it 
Carleton!” she began, screaming again, 
running from him around the table. 
“What do you prescribe, doctor—bro- 
mides? How long do you think I shall 
be ill? Shall I be able to sing to-mor- 
row night, do you think? Now I un- 
derstand you, and the Cardogan case! 
The husband should not be told! The 
woman should go her way—sell herself, 
if she needs to, to help them up the lad- 
der!’ Oh, yes, you’ve had quite a rush 
of fashionable patients lately! We've 
got lots of money now—lots—and we'll 


diagnose my case, Doctor 


have more, because I can sell myself 
again! I'll know how to get a bigger 
price next time! Besides being beauti- 
ful, I have a reputation now. Here’s a 
body and a name for sale, gentlemen! 
What do you offer—what do you 
offer—what do you offer?” With a 
shriek, Grace began tearing at her 
gown, and fell to the floor in a dead 
faint. 

Frank called Harriet, who had been 
aroused by Grace’s screams, but had 
remained discreetly in her room, pre- 
pared for whatever need might arise. 
Together they carried the unconscious 
form up the stairs. Frank mixed a 
sleeping draft. 

“Give her this when she revives,” he 
said to his sister. “It’s better that she 
shouldn’t see me. We've had a little 
quarrel, and she became hysterical.” 

All night MHarriet remained by 
Grace’s side, the unhappy wife scarcely 
needing the drug to bring sleep, so com- 
pletely had she drained her body of all 
its strength. A little after daybreak, 
she opened her eyes, and a look of per- 
plexity came over her features. Then 
she remembered, and buried her face 
in the pillow. Harriet went to her and 
put an arm around her shoulders, which 
were shaking in sobs. 

“Telephone,” came a muffled, quiver- 
ing voice, “theater—understudy.” 

“All right, dear. I’ll attend to it as 
soon as the offices open. You must 
rest.” 

Soon the sobbing ceased, and Grace 
was sleeping again. It was almost noon 
when she finally awoke. 

“Tt’s all right at the theater,” Har- 
riet assured her. “They’re very sorry, 
but say you must not try to come back 
until vou’re perfectly well.” 

Grace sat up in bed. 

“I must dress,” she said unsteadily. 
“T must go.” 

“Must go? Where?” 
‘Hasn't Frank told you?” 
“No” 
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“Is he in the house ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then tell him I say you must know 
everything. I don’t want to go through 
all that again.” 

She almost forced Harriet from the 
room. What she herself was to do she 
did not know, but she felt that, after 
last night, she and Frank could not re- 
main in the same house on any terms. 
It seemed to her still that he had been 
callous, unsympathetic, not realizing 
how impossible she had made it for him 
to approach her. She had no doubt, 
either, that her outburst, every word 
of which she remembered distinctly, 
had shattered any affection he might 
still have fostered, otherwise. But when 
she tried to dress, she found that she 
had not the strength, and sank back 
upon the bed. 

Harriet came to the door and asked 
if she might come in. 

“Of course,” Grace replied listlessly. 

Harriet sat down beside her on the 
bed, placed her strong arms around her 
and drew her to Her heart. 

“You poor little thing!” 
mured. “You poor little thing! 
you must have suffered!” 

Grace felt something warm and moist 
on her shoulder. Why, Harriet was 
crying—Frank’s sister was crying! 
Harriet, who shared everything with 
Frank, who thought as Frank thought, 
who naturally loved Frank better than 
Harrie was Call- 


thing” and 


she mur- 
How 


she loved his wife 
ing her a “poor little 
crying on her shoulder! This was some- 
thing Grace could understand, some- 
thing that awakened a response in her 
heart. They wept together for a time. 
Harriet was the first to wipe her eyes. 

‘It’s all right, dear,” she said. “‘Please 
don’t think Frank is hard.” 

“He doesn’t care, or he couldn’t have 
been so calm,” Grace insisted sadly. 

“There’s more than one kind of calm- 
ness. Perhaps you don’t know what 
this cost him.” 


“Cost him ?” 

“Don’t you think it’s easier for a man 
to shout, bully, smash thirfgs, than to 
hold himself together? How can you 
tell what turmoil there may have been 
in his mind? Don’t you think you'd 
better talk it over with him now that 
you're yourself again?” 

Grace hesitated. 

“You love him, you know—and he 
loves you.” 

Not being forbidden, Harriet left the 
room, and Grace heard Frank running 
swiftly up the stairs. A few seconds 
and they were in each other’s arms, 

“This is what I want you to under- 
stand, sweetheart,” Frank said, a little 
later, “that I knew nothing had come 
between us, really. I wanted to make 
you see this, and that was why I tried 
to minimize the importance of what you 
told me.” ’ 

“But, oh, Frank, you seemed so cold! 
I wouldn’t have cared if you had stran- 
gled me, but I couldn’t bear it when you 
spoke in that deliberate way !” 

“Don’t you know, dear, that the heart 
can express itself through the brain as 
well as through the emotions?” 

“And can both your heart and your 
brain forgive me?” 

“There’s nothing to forgive—only 
something for you to forget. The you 
that I love is unsullied—untouched ex- 
it it has been made unhappy by 


cept th 
that other you who is much less im- 


“You mean that I’m a sort of Doctor 


Jekyll and Mr. Hyde?” 

“Every one is. That’s why that is 
one of tHe greatest stories in the world 
—because it tells a real truth about 
every man and woman in the world.” 

“But—Frank dear—what did you 
mean by what you told Mrs, Cardo- 
gan?” 

“Sweetheart, don’t you know, as the 
wife of a doctor, that a physicidn often 
uses a lot of poisonous stuff in mixing 
his medicines ?” 
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The Two Deserters 


HIL O’LORNEY lounged on the 
P porch of his Long Island home. 
He was in a terrible quandary. 
It had occurred to him that he might 
have his car out and run into New 
York. Simultaneously he had thought 
of Audrey Connisby and the alternative 
of calling for his horse and riding over 
to see her. It was a knotty problem, 
and he was still pondering it when his 
groom approached. 

“Cleveland is needin’ a bit of a 
stretch, sir,”’ said the man, “and if you 
ain't goin’ to ride him, I best have 
one of the boys take him out.” 

Afterward, whenever Phil looked at 
Spooks, he thought: 

“Dick voice of Providence 
for you, old man, or there isn’t any 


was the 


si a | »T > * ) +1, 
> came when ne extended the 


Providence, as borne to him 
1fternoon by his groom, to cover 
more than the immediate beneficiary, a 
pup. 

Dick’s suggestion turned the tide in 
favor of the horse and Audrey Con- 
nisby. 

The O’Lorneys and the Connisbys 
had been friends for years before 
Phil’s birth. One of his earliest recol- 
lections was of Audrey. At a time 
when she had just been beginning to 
play with dolls, the O’Lorneys and the 
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By Marion Banfill 


Connisbys had artanged a match be- 
tween the children. When Phil and 
Audrey had grown older and learned of 
the plan, they had accepted it gladly, 
thereby violating a timeworn tradition. 
There had, however, been little talk be- 
tween them of their engagement. They 
had simply accepted it as something 
certain and desirable. 

On Audrey’s eighteenth birthday, the 
two had exchanged rings. The girl had 
received a solitaire set in platinum, un- 
usual only because of the significance 
ach attached to it. Phil’s ring was one 
of two brought by Audrey’s father 
from Egypt. It was of curious design 
and valuable through its age and rarity. 
There were only two in existence, and 
Mr. Connisby, having secured them 
both, had brought them home for his 
son Ransome and his daughter Audrey. 
[he boy carried his at the end of his 
watch chain, stowing it away in his vest 
pocket. The girl had given hers to 
Phil, who wore it as Ransome did his. 


At about the time Dick was suggest- 
ing to Phil the desirability of exercis- 
ing Cleveland, two boys were walking 
the hot, sandy road that ran out toward 
a small bay in the Sound. They car- 
ried a bag in which something squirmed 
and from which came barks and whines 
of protest. Reaching the water’s edge, 
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the boys walked out on an old wooden 
pier and swung the bag and its con- 
tents far out where the water was deep 
and cold and black, 

The sack sank at once, but bubbles 
dn the surface were suggestive of a 
vielent struggle going on in the depths, 
and a moment later a dog appeared, 
shook himself, gasped once for air, and 
set out with strong, frightened strokes 
for the shore. 

The surprised boys ran the length 
of the pier and from the beach tried to 
drive the animal back to a watery grave 
by hurling stones at him. They laughed 
at his frantic fight for life and in bar- 
barous spirit enjoyed the conflict. So 
engrossed were they in the death sport 
that neither noticed the approach of 
a horseman, and their awakening was 
rude when a great black steed, carry- 
ing an infuriated rider, dashed down 
upon them. 

Phil did not spare his blows, but be- 
labored the two rascals until they fled, 
shrieking. Meanwhile, the dog had 
crawled out upon the dry sand and 
stood shaking himself free of the brack- 
ish water. 

Jumping from his horse, Phil crossed 
to the animal, which crouched at his ap- 
proach and watched him with fright- 
ened eyes, but judiciously wagged a 
propitiatory tail. One of the stones 
had cut him above one eye and taken 
away a bit of his ear. 

“Why, it’s only a pup!” Phil ex- 
claimed, as he looked down upon the 
wretched creature. And then, regard- 
less of the sand and water, he raised 
the pup in his arms and, mounting, rode 
on to Audrey’s home. 

The girl ran down the steps to meet 
him, and her sympathy for the dog was 
aroused at once. Between them, they 


fixed up his pupship, and after his 
wound was dressed and his hunger 
satisfied, he stood up and looked upon 
them with interest. 
Phil cried: 


Then it was that 
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“Look at him! He’s so white and 


thin he’s more like a spook than a 


dog!” 
“That’s it, Phil. You've christened 
him—Spooks O/’Lorney  Connisby, 


Spooks for everyday use.” 

So our hero of unknown ancestry 
passed through his ordeal of flood and 
scourge and came into the possession 
of his adored master and mistress, 
Whatever his breed, or lack of breed, 
he had great intelligence, and acquired 
knowledge readily, so that his educa- 
tron became a matter of real interest 
to his teachers. Among other things, 
the young people taught him to carry 
letters from one to the other. 

But the unmitigated joy of Spooks’ 
life was not destined to continue unin- 
terrupted. His first loss came simul- 
taneously with the first real sorrow in 
his mistress’ life, and almost coinci- 
dently with the great tragedy that swept 
over the nation when Congress, in re- 
sponse to the appeal of President Wil- 
son, threw the power of the United 
States into the World War. Thus in- 
timately-are love and dogs and war in- 
termingled. 

To say that Doctor Mapleton knew 
Andrey was the same as to say that 
he loved her. He was a very skillful 
and a very handsome young man whose 
position had won him so many things 
that it was not surprising he had come 
to look upon himself as nearly, if not 
quite, irresistible. Audrey liked Ma- 
pleton, but she did not like the idea of 
his loving her, and so dexterously had 
she managed their meetings that the 
words, always close to his lips, re 
mained unuttered. 

So skilled an observer of things fem- 
inine could not long be kept in the dark 
as to the cause of her restraint. Barring 
Phil, Mapleton saw no reason to doubt 
the success of his suit. Then an oppor- 
tunity came to turn the scale in his own 
favor, and Mapleton was unable to re- 
sist the temptation. 
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The Two 


In a restaurant just off Broadway, 
a cabaret singer, gorgeously attired, 
nightly entertained the patrons of the 
place with the latest songs. Juliet 
Navare, as she was billed, was plain 
Maggie Riley at home. You saw her 
and heard her, of course, and won- 
dered what sort of a girl she was. What 
she was isn’t really part of the story, 
but it does no harm to say that she 
was eminently respectable. 

The doctor happened to be one of a 
theater party that counted Audrey 
among its number, but did not include 
Phil. It was not difficult for him, after 
the performance, to lead the company 
to the restaurant at which Maggie—or, 
rather, Juliet—was the stellar attrac- 
tion. In view of the fact that he had 
previously engaged the table, it was not 
surprising that he and his friends were 
seated not far from the music and the 
captivating ragtime exponent. 

They sat for half an hour listening 
to the girl, and though the doctor kept 


his eyes on Audrey’s face, he failed 
to detect the emotional reaction he had 


expected. Had he been privileged to 
see her after her return home, he might 
have been satisfied. 

It was a very white-faced young lady 
that Marie got ready for bed, and it 
was a worn and wretched creature that 
crept down to a late breakfast the next 
morning. She and Ransome ate alone, 
and it was just as he was leaving the 
room that Audrey said: 

“Oh, Ransome, please let me see your 
ring. I was talking about the design 
last night and found I had rather for- 
gotten exactly what it is.” 

“Sure,” he answered, dragging the 
ting from his vest pocket. “Funny 
thing to. forget, though.” 

He laid it in her hand, and she sat 
staring at it a minute as if her father’s 
gift had suddenly acquired a terrify- 
ing and repulsive significance. 

It was a crushed and broken girl that 
went up to her room. During all her 
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years she had not for an instant har- 
bored a doubt or a suspicion of Phil. 
She had so entirely trusted him that 
it had not occurred to her even to for- 
mulate in words her confidence. Now 
she smiled bitterly at her credulity. 
After all, he was like the rest; and “like 
the rest” was an elastic phrase that 
covered a multitude of sins and lies 
and inconstancies. Like the rest! He 
had seemed so different. That, she 
saw now, had been her blindness. Like 
the rest—or worse—she came to that 
at last. 

In the afternoon, Phil came in. He 
had been out on Long Island and had 
come back with new tales of Spooks’ 
acumen. As he talked, Audrey found 
herself forming the question: 

“Ts he lying now?” 

It had been her intention to avoid the 
subject of the ring. There were but 
two in existence. One her brother had 
laid in her hand that morning, and the 
other she had seen the night before on 
the index finger of the cabaret singer. 
Why question? She told herself that 
she would not stoop to mention her gift 
—she would simply break with Phil at 
once, permanently ; he would know her 
reason for doing so. But though she 
fought against it, the question could 
not be held back. She interrupted Phil 
suddenly to say: 

“Let me see your ring, Phil, please?” 

The words stopped the young man’s 

He sat staring at her, the color 
mounting to his cheeks, while 


Deserters 


mouth. 
slowly 
he fumbled with the chain to which the 
relic should have been attached. How 
he wished—how sincerely and passion- 
ately he wished—the ring back where 
it belonged! She had to be answered. 

“T haven’t it with me,” he said 
slowly. “I—I’ve mislaid it. It’s 
around somewhere, but I couldn’t put 
my hands on it this morning, It’s all 
right. It isn’t lost.” 

Audrey did not miss the meaning of 
his words. Had he frankly admitted 
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the truth, she felt that she might—just 


might—have forgiven him. But it was 
the old story—lies on top of deception. 
She sat looking at him for a moment, 
forcing back her tears. Then she rose 
and moved to the door. 

“Good-by, Phil. I’m sorry, but this 
is the end. Good-by.” 

With that she went out, and Phil, hot 
with rage and grief and remorse, ran to 
call her back. She heard him calling, 
but did not hesitate, did not turn to 
look. She locked herself in her room 
and gave vent to the tears that couid 
no longer be withheld. She told her- 
self that the iron had entered her very 
soul. When next she heard Phil call- 
ing to her, months afterward, while 
worlds crashed around her, she knew 
that she was learning for the first time 
what it means to drink the cup of an- 
guish to the dregs. As for Phil, he 
went out into a black, desolate world. 
He stepped into his car, and drove with 
fiendish speed to his town home. En- 
tering the library, he rang, and an old 
man, with white, scanty hair, answered. 
Wilbur had served Phil’s father as he 
now~ served the son. His own son, a 
fine, strapping fellow, was  Phil’s 
chauffeur and man extraordinary. 

“Wilbur,” said Phil, “I’m going out 
of the country. Get Bill to help you 
to pack up.” 

“Yes, sir, Mr. Phil, yes, sir.” 

“T shall leave to-morrow by boat. 
Tell Bill to get tickets for Rio.” 

“Yes, sir. Was it your intention, Mr. 
Phil, that I should go with you?” 
There was a querulous note in the old 
man’s voice. He had passed the time 
of life when travel appealed. 

“No, Wilbur,” Phil answered. “You 
will look after things here. I may be 
gone some time. Bill will go with me.” 

“Yes, sir, but—Bill——” 

“What’s the matter with him?” 

“T beg pardon, sir, but he Hasn’t 
he said anything to you, sir? He’s ex- 
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pecting to be married—that is, he had 


” 





planned—for next month, sir 

“Oh, hell!” said Phil. “All right, 
Tell him to get me ready to ship off, 
I'll go alone.” 

An hour later, Bill entered his mas- 
ter’s presence with the freedom of long 
service and constant companionship, 
Phil was his employer, but also his 
friend, and the two had never had oc- 
casion to stand on formality when 
alone. He opened the conversation 
with: 

“Dad says you’re going to beat it.” 


“Right. Sorry you can’t come with 
me. Stick to Hymen, though. He’s 
better company.” 

“Nothing doing,” said Bill. “I’ve 


canned that stuff.” 

“What?” cried Phil. 
me?” 

“Not quite. I’m going to war.” 

“Canadians, hey?” 

“No. Uncle Sam. That little old 
Congress is going to do the deed this 
very night or I’m a junk heap.” 

“Good God!” said Phil. 

“Great stuff,” Bill continued. “Bound 
to come sooner or later. The quicker, 
the better, I say.” 

Phil lighted a cigarette, but he put 
it down immediately. The palms of 
his hands were moist; he felt the blood 
mounting to his head. He rose impetu- 
ously, but sat down again almost at 
once. 

“To-night, you say ?” 

“Yes,” Bill answered. “Wilson's 
booked for some _ speech _ to-night. 
We're in it, sure, twenty minutes after 
he says, ‘Go to it!’ I’ve talked it over 
with the girl, and—and she gets my 
point. I’m going in.” 

“How is she off for money?” Phil 
asked. 

“Working,” Bill replied. 

“None to spare, then, I guess. We'll 
fix it so she gets your wages while 
you’re away.” 
“Thank you, boss. 


“To go with 


I'll tell her. She’s 
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got a mother and a sister. The old 
lady’s none too spry, and the sister is 
just a kid.” 

“Tell your father to cut the pack- 
ing,” said Phil. 

“You ain’t going, then?” 

“We'll see how this war thing comes 
out.” 

“Right, sir!” cried Bill. 
you would.” 

Sitting alone after Bill had gone out, 
Phil forgot the impending war, forgot 
his projected voyage, remembered only 
his misery. He and Audrey had been 
more than lovers—they had been pals. 
There had been no secrets between 
them, no reserves, no thought of ques- 
tioning the wisdom of their confidence 
in each other. The blow had fallen 
suddenly, incomprehensibly. 

Late in the evening, he went out, un- 
able to bear in solitude the misery of 
his own company. His steps led him at 
last to Broadway, to the identical 
restaurant in which Audrey had sat the 
night before. When the singer ap- 
peared, she smilingly threw him a kiss 
with a hand upon the index finger of 
which was a ring of strange design. 


“TI thought 


As he sat somber and unresponsive, 
while the entertainer sought to reach 
his ear, Doctor Mapleton approached 
his table. 
other cordially, like two dogs who have 


The two men greeted each 


long intended to fight, but have never 
succeeded in slipping the le 

Mapleton sat down. 
the war, but the doctor scoffed at it. 
The talk drifted to other subjects and 
after a time reference was made to the 
singer. 

“She’s made a great hit,” Mapleton 
told Phil. “They all enjoy her. Even 
Miss Connisby liked her.” 

“Miss When was she here?” 
Phil asked. 


“Last night. 





A bunch of us came in 


after the theater.” 
‘Yes,” said 


Phil quietly, and the 


The Two Deserters 





Spartan thief displayed less fortitude. 
“She sings in a catchy, popular way.” 

sill was waiting for him when he 
got home. 

“It’s come, sir!” he shouted. 
going if to-morrow.” 

“T shall go with you,” said Phil. 
“We'll go together, Bill—right down 
into the thick of it—and fight our way 
out side by side.” 

The men shook hands soberly. 


“T’'m 


It was many months before they 
reached France, but they stood at last 
on that soil drenched by much blood, 
ready to do their part. Phil had refused 
a commission. With Bill, it was dif- 
ferent. He was a sergeant when they 
got across and, luck with him, it was 
only a matter of a few weeks before 
he would have his commission. The 
old relationship between the two re- 
mained unchanged—must, each felt, al- 
Ways remain so. 

The waiting in France was, perhaps, 
hardest of all. There was war in the 
air they breathed. It was like a slow 
fever burning in their veins. They lit- 
erally panted for the fray. They were 
moved here and there, always to the ac- 
companiment of fierce heartbeats, say- 
ing to themselves: “This time, surely, 
we're going ahead.” 

It was not surprising, therefore, that 


when the real order came, despondent 





nd doubting soldiers refused to credit 
it—refused to believe even when the 
roar of the thing they were approach- 
g came to sound constantly in their 


ears; believed only when they found 
themselves taking position just behind 
the first-line trench. 

When the smoke lifted and the day 
was clear, they could see before them 
the dim outline of steel-whipped trees, 
All around 
them the ground was torn and ragged 
with frightful wounds made by burst- 
ing shells. 

“We’re almost there, Phil,” Bill said 


the wreckage of a forest. 
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one morning. “We'll take our shift in 
the business before long.” 

“It’s taken a long time,” Phil said 
dejectedly, “and we aren’t really there 
yet.” 

Bill was right. That night the com- 
pany moved forward, meeting ragged, 
weary, mud-caked, powder-painted men 
who came out of the first line like dumb 
specters of some race faintly resem- 
bling man. . 

When light came, they found the hill, 
topped with the shattered Belleau 
Woods, much nearer, the ground 
around them more terribly distorted, 
the air heavy with the stench that came 
from twisted, crushed remnants of men 
and horses in the space before them. 

A nervous tension held the company 
for many minutes before the final word 
came. Phil had it first from Bill. 

“We're going over!” he said. “Up 
to the woods! The guns are sweeping 
the way!” 

“Great stuff!” Phil shouted. “Great!” 

It had come, the moment every man 
had longed for from the instant of en- 
listment—the baptism of fire and lead 
for which they had crossed the ocean, 
for which they had waited long months 
in the rear. 

Bill was up and over, with Phil at 
his side. In the open they felt freer. 
The physical activity occupied all their 
thoughts. They were going ahead— 
that was the thought that held them. 
Beyond that their brains refused to 
function. They went forward, their 
eyes fixed on the woods, which had be- 
come, under the hail of shells, a quiv- 
ering mass of rapidly dissolving wreck- 
age. 

Out of the tangle before them Death 
hurled thousands of unseen messengers 
—machine-gun bullets that spat angrily 
in the ground at their side or went by 
in a hiss of fury; rifle balls that 


whirred in passing or cut in snapping 
rage at rock or earth; shells that sang 
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terribly and tore themselves asunder 
with deafening detonations, 

Phil kept his eyes on Bill, who was 
still in advance. Behind him he heard 
men running, knew that they were pant- 
ing at his side, guessed from that that 
he was himself going forward at a trot, 
though he had small consciousness of 
motion. 

The dash was a terrible nightmare, 
the arrival at the woods the awakening, 
Thought returned as the fight began to 
rage hand to hand. 

As he_ dodged through the trees, 
something caught Phil in the shoulder, 
and he staggered. At the same instant, 
he was rapped on the head, and the 
ground rose violently to meet him. 


When he_ recovered, night was 
around him, and the woods were com- 
paratively quiet. He was burning with 
thirst, but as he felt for his canteen, 
the pain wrung a groan from him. But 
he reached it at last and drank. 

He bathed his head with some of the 
precious fluid, and the drops that ran 
down were heavy and sticky. He was 
racked with pain, and driven by his 
torture, he sought to crawl out in search 
of aid. As he advanced, his wounded 
shoulder came in contact with a torn, 
low-hanging branch. The agony of it 
overcame him, and again he lost con- 
sciousness. 

When he awoke, day was breaking, 
wet and cold. For a long time, he lay 
listening to the guns, trying in vain to 
decide in which direction his comrades 
lay. He was in a slight depression, 
and the circle of his horizon was 
scarcely fifty yards in diameter. 

As his mind became more active, a 
great fear gripped him—the fear of 
death. Out of his pain and his weak- 
ness and his loneliness was born the 
thought that he was to be left to die 
where he had fallen. There was no 
help to be expected. Grim Fate had 
struck him down in the one spot where 
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his discovery would be most difficult 
and least likely. 

As he lay thus, he heard something 
moving through the trees, and a mo- 
ment later a dog came into sight. The 
animal raised his nose, sniffing the light 
breeze, turning his head toward Phil. 
He swerved slightly as if to approach 
the wounded man, but, apparently re- 
membering the importance of the dis- 
patch he bore, turned back and disap- 
peared. 

Long after he was lost to sight, Phil 
called him, commandingly, imploringly, 
piteously. He gave over at last and fell 
to cursing softly. 

Then he noticed that the 
in his shoulder was bleeding afresh, 
and the thought crossed his mind that 
he was near the end. Musing bitterly, 
he fell into a delirious slumber. In his 
dreams, he was lying on a green hill- 
side. Audrey was near him, and they 
threw happy words back and forth. 
Then it grew dark, and he could no 
longer see the girl’s face, but he caught 
the shimmer of her white dress as she 
flitted between the trees. He called to 
her, and as he was calling, some strange, 
terrible monster crept upon him, seized 
him with great white teeth, and dragged 
In terror he cried out— 
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him away. 
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understood—one of the rescue dogs had 
found him and was trying to get him to 
safety. 

He spoke, and the dog came at once 
to lick his face. As he gazed at the 
animal, memory stirred in him. He 
touched the dog’s head and found the 
ear with a bit gone from the point. 

“Spooks!” he cried. “Spooks! 


old devil!” 


You 


Deserters 


‘ His delight at seeing the dog was so 
great that he did not at first realize how 
astonishing it was that Spooks should 
be there. When he thought of this, his 
amazement knew no bounds. 

“You rascal!” he said, still clinging 
weakly to the dog. “Is it really you? 
Where’d you come from, and how? 
Did you swim that little old pond to 
get to me?” 

When the first bewildering effect of 
the dog’s appearance had passed, he 
could not fail to guess with whom 
Spooks had come to France, and he 
could even shrewdly surmise Audrey’s 
purpose. 

The dog fawned upon him; then, 
recollecting the business in hand, he 
trotted away, but as his master did not 
rise to follow, he returnéd. 

“Tt’s no use, old fellow,” Phil told 
him. “I’m done for. You just be on 
your way and look out for some chap 
that has a fighting chance. Away with 
you now!” 

But Spooks was not to be dissuaded 
from doing what he considered his duty, 
and he set to work once more trying to 
drag Phil out of the woods. The man 
was big and heavy, and the dog’s teeth 
tore through the cloth, leaving trousers 
and jacket in shreds. 

At last Phil induced him to desist 
and coaxed him to his side. With in- 
finite trouble, he loosened a chain that 
and fastened it 
Re ae 


around his neck 


ecurely to 


was 
Spooks’ « ith the 
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little aluminum box in which he carried 


dispatches. Then he held the dog’s 
head close to his and whispered over 
and over the name Audrey. 

It seemed at last that the dog under- 
stood, for, when released, he sprang up 
with a short bark and, dooking back 
over his shoulder, trotted away. 

Some time during the afternoon, 
when it seemed to Phil that the moment 
of dissolution must be at hand, stretcher 
bearers, guided by a great white dog, 
came out of the ruin of a forest, raised 
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the man, and bore him back to the first- 
aid station. There, in time, the surgeon 
came to look at him. He quickly 
dressed the wound in the head, but 
paused over the other. Then he did 
what he could to lessen the pain, and 
Phil heard him muttering to an orderly. 

“Doctor?” Phil called, and _ the 
wearied surgeon returned to his side. 
“I’m all in, hey? I know. I just 
wanted to tell you I fastened a trinket 
on the dog’s neck. Can you have one 
of the men get it and see that it goes 
to Miss Audrey Connisby, Park Ave- 
nue, New York? Do that, like a good 
fellow. That’ll be about all.” 

“Certainly,” said the doctor, and he 
wrote down the name and address. 

Men came in and, lifting the cot on 
which Phil lay, carried him out to an 
ambulance and got him inside, and the 
driver set off, making what speed he 
could toward the base hospital. 

After Phil was gone, an orderly 
found the surgeon. 

“There ain’t no dog around,” he 
said. “One came in with the boys, but 
he’s disappeared. If I ever see him, 
I’ll pinch the trinket.” 

It was not surprising that Spooks was 
not to be found. Quite forgetting the 
importance of the post he held as dis- 
patch bearer, he had set out on a pri- 
vate mission for his master and him- 
self. Scarcely was the dog of far-away 
Long Island to be recognized in the hur- 
ried messenger of war. Hard training, 
hairbreadth escapes, indefatigable en- 
ergy and courage in the discharge of 
his duties had laid the stamp of life’s 
seriousness upon him. Indeed Spooks 
had lost much of his animated delight 
in living, following the passing of Phil. 

Often, as*he had lain at Audrey’s 
feet, he had started up eagerly at a vis- 
itor’s approach, and the girl had known, 
bitterly enough, for whom he watched. 
That she also thought often of the man 
who was gone had been little consola- 
tion either to her or the dog. But to 


spoke of a heart gone sick and heavy 
within her. 

The time had come when even Ma- 
pleton had felt that perhaps he had 
rather overshot himself in getting rid 
of his rival. Phil absent seemed more 
obtrusively in the mind of the girl than 
he had been when present. It was not 
to be endured, the sight of her misery, 
by him who found her essential to his 
happiness. His enlistment in the med- 
ical corps, long considered, had been 
hurried by a desire to find forgetful- 
ness in activity and change. It had not 
been so easy, however, to accomplish 
this. There had been no immediate go- 
ing to France; on the contrary, there 
had been a long delay, and during most 
of the time, he had been in New York, 
with little to do and his longing pulling 
him toward Audrey. 

He had resolutely kept away for so 
many weeks that he was not aware of 
the change that had taken place in her 
life. Yielding at last, unable to stay 
the need for hearing his fate at her 
hands, he had gone out to her home. 
He had found the place deserted save 
for the caretaker, who had told him: 

“Miss Connisby ain’t here any more. 
She’s gone to war—is a nurse or some- 
She’s taking her training in 


” 


thing. 
the city. 

The doctor procured her address and 
wasted little time in going around to 
see her. It was too late, now that she 
had been found fitted for the work, for 
him to argue against it. He could only 
ask—he was in a position of some 
authority—if there was anything he 
could do for her. There was nothing, 
she had told him, adding with a smile: 

“Unless you can get a dispensation 
that will make it possible for me to 
keep Spooks in the hospital.” 

He could hardly do that, but it had 
led him to say that he would arrange 
to get Spooks over to France for her— 
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would take him himself if no other 
means offered. After that, it was 
natural to say: 

“There isn’t anything I wouldn’t do 
for you. It—it would be a real happi- 
ness if you’d only ask me.” 

She had smiled her thanks, but his 
tone had been too serious, and she had 
held out her hand. 

“T think you will have to excuse me 
now.” 

He had kept her hand. 

“Won’t you give me a moment? I 
must tell you how much I love you, 
Audrey. No, I can never tell you 
how much. I can only tell you that I 
love you as much as it’s possible for 
me to love. I understand, Audrey— 
mayn’t I? I always think of you as 
‘Audrey’—I understand what has been 
in your life. I don’t ask, I don’t expect, 
you to think of me as you did of him. 
I should like, terribly, to have your love, 
but if that is impossible, I want you 
with, we'll say, a certain companion- 
able regard.” 

She had shaken her head, withdraw- 
ing her hand. 

“I’m sorry, doctor— 

He had stopped her. 

“Please don’t answer now. Don’t go 
any farther than to tell me you like me 
—a little.” 

“T can tell you that,” she had said. 
“T do like you, but ta 

“No ‘buts’—no ‘but.’ 
—just that much 

He had broken off to catch her hand 


” 


It’s wonderful 


and raise it to his lips. 
“Don’t, please,” she had 
like you, doctor, awfully, but— 
He had not let her finish. 
“No,” he had cried, “you were to 
end with that. Please, Audrey, let it 
stand like that, until—well, until we’re 
out of this mess! Let me carry away 
the hope that afterward I may come to 
you with a chance of being heard.” 
She had given him her hand again. 
“Good-by. If you want it that way— 


said. 
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who knows? You’ve been very kind to 
me.” 

He had kissed her hand, then taken 
her face between his hands and kissed 
her brow. 

“As soon as we get out of this, I shall 
be at your feet, Audrey. For all my 
life there is only you.” 

Preceding her across by _ several 
weeks, Mapleton had been in Bordeaux 
when she had arrived. There had been 
little that he could do for her, but he 
had done that little with a studied at- 
tention to her comfort, winning for 
his pains her deep gratitude. Indeed, 
Audrey had found herself thinking of 
him with a friendliness that was 
strangely near some more intense pas- 
sion. 

While they were in Paris, Mapleton 
had received a letter from Ransome, the 
contents of which he was requested to 
repeat to Audrey. But he could not 
bring himself, because of the turmoil * 
created in his mind by the news, to act 
as Ransome’s messenger. 

Spooks, to whom Audrey had pinned 
her faith devoted and constant 
companion, had been pressed into the 
dispatch department and trained to ad- 
vance unhesitatingly in the face of roar- 
ing guns and rifles. His intelligence 
and courage had easily won him dis- 
tinction. 


Deserters 


as a 


Off duty for a brief period, Audrey 


should have sought her room to re- 
cover her strength in sleep. But she was 
too elated to rest. Word of the bril- 
liant work at Belleau Woods had just 
come in, and she was tingling with 
pride at the daring and energy of her 
countrymen. 

It was evening, and she had just left 
the hospital for a breath of air. Far 
away, she heard the great guns that 
pounded ceaselessly night and day. 
Overhead, there was the whir of a 
patrolling air plane, and as the slant 
rays of the setting sun flashed upon it, 
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she saw the insignia of the United 
States, and a great feeling of security 
and comfort was born of the sight. 

As she was returning from her walk, 
a worn and dirty dog rushed upon her. 

“Spooks!”’ she cried, and knelt in the 
dust to hug his head against her shoul- 
der. 

But Spooks resented her caresses and 
broke away, to start back down the 
road. She called him, and he came, 
only to turn and trot away. So she un- 
derstood and followed him, vainly seek- 
ing an explanation. After a time, as he 
gave no evidence of nearing the end 
of his quest, she called him to her: 

“I can’t go, Spooks. You know I 
can’t.” 

She returned to the hospital, mysti- 
fied by the conduct of the dog, indeed 
unable to understand his presence, as 
he was clearly violating all rules by ap- 
pearing at the hospital. 

The next morning, the sergeant in 
charge of the dogs sent her word that 
Spooks had been lost. He had been 
sent forward with a dispatch following 
the Belleau attack, and had not come 
back, the messenger said. 

“But he was here last night,” Audrey 
said. ‘He must have returned.” 

When this was reported to the ser- 
geant, he cursed roundly. 

“Game too stiff for him, eh? Couldn’t 
stand the gaff. Check him off— 
‘Spooks, a deserter.’ ” 

Once afterward, Spooks reappeared 
at the field hospital. By luck, the or- 
derly who had taken the surgeon’s or- 
ders saw him, and after a fierce strug- 
gle, succeeded in robbing him of the 
chain. This was carried to the doctor 
in charge, with the request of the 
wounded man. 

“Audrey Connisby?” said the doctor, 
who knew more of the staff of nurses 
than the young surgeon to whom the 
name had been given. “She’s in 
France. I'll send it to her. The man 


was dying, you say ’” 
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“Sure. They rushed him back, but 


he hadn’t a chance. Ask Pearson, He 
tended him.” 

So the doctor wrote Audrey a note, 
inclosing the chain. 

When she received it, she sat for a 
few minutes very still. She had learned 
not to weep, and now she told herself 
that there was no occasion for tears, 
The blind force that had prostrated 
thousands of women had at last reached 
her. It was only to be expected. It 
was part of the heart-rending tragedy 
in which the world had been caught. 

Late that night, she took her grief out 
under the stars. The conflict had died 
down, had moved away from her; only 
at rare intervals were the guns to be 
heard. In the night, which was almost 
silent, she walked with bared head and 
humbled heart, and she felt, strangely, 
that Phil was at her back. She heard 
him calling, but when, instinctively, she 
turned, she saw only a gaunt and wasted 
dog approaching. 

She paused, and the dog came whin- 
ing to her feet. She leaned to look at 
him and then seized his head and drew 
him to her, and the animal licked her 
face and waited. For the sight of 
Spooks loosened the floodgates and she 
wept. 

After a time Spooks started away. 
She stood still, and he returned, only 
to set out again immediately. Time 
after time he repeated this, until some- 
how the idea took shape in her mind 
that Spooks would lead her to Phil’s 
grave. In that moment she joined the 
dog and became a deserter. 

“Go on,” she told him, “go on,” and 
the two set out, with the night around 
them and only the stars keeping watch. 


At the base hospital, the surgeons 
hurried the operation that was the only 
chance of saving Phil’s life. His right 
shoulder was terribly shattered, and 
the bits of bone must be removed if the 
fatal hemorrhage were to be avoided. 
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They were long at the work, and the 
head surgeon shook his head ominously 
as the patient was carried back to the 
ward. 

When Phil regained consciousness, 
he looked up to see a familiar face at 
his bedside. 

“Hello, Mapleton,” he whispered, but 
the doctor hushed him. 

“Take it easy, old man,” he said. 
“You've had a close shave.” 

Phil did his best, but the fever rose, 
bringing delirium. Even the cast with 
which he had been fitted failed to keep 
him quiet, and at every move the doc- 
tors looked for the breaking forth of 
the red tide that would bear his life 
away. In his wild talk, he spoke of 
the battle, and called to Bill to wait. 
At times he babbled of New York, and 
at times he spoke affectionately to some 
one whom he called Spooks. But 
through it all, and in the end ex- 
clusively, he called Audrey. 

He would not be quieted, and on the 


third morning the chief surgeon stand- 
ing at his cot said to Mapleton: 


“He’s going out. Fine specimen, too. 
Well, we’ve done our best.” 

“Do you think,” Mapleton asked, “if 
Nurse Connisby were here, it would 
make any difference?” 

“It’s worth trying. Can she be had?” 

“T’ll send for her,” said Mapleton, 
and he went out to telephone. After a 
time he returned to the chief. 

“T phoned,” he said, “but she’s disap- 
peared.” 

“What do you mean?” the chief 
snapped. “Left her post? Nurses don’t 
do that.” 

“Yes, went out last night and hasn’t 
returned. No word from her.” 

The surgeon shrugged his shoulders. 

“T suppose a weak one gets in now 
and then.” 

On his cot, consumed with fever, 
Phil still called weakly for Audrey. 

Mapleton, going his round in the aft- 
ernoon, found him weaker, but more 
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frequently rational. Phil motioned him 
down, and the doctor leaned his ear to 
the patient’s mouth. 

“Do you mind telling Miss Connisby ? 
And get word to Bill. I don’t want him 
to think I dropped out purposely. God, 
but I’d like to get another whack at ’em! 
That’s all. Tell her I had the ring. 
She'll understand.” 

There were tears in Mapleton’s eyes 
as he stood up. 

“It’s all right, old man, I’ll tell her. 
But don’t you worry. We'll pull you 
through.” 

As he turned away, his chief, with a 
nurse at his side, entered. Mapleton 
stood still, staring. The two came down 
the long room and paused at Phil’s cot. 
The chief put his fingers on the wasted 
soldier’s pulse. Then he whispered to 
Audrey: 

“He’s your patient. If you can keep 
him quiet, there’s—that’s his only 
chance.” 

Phil lay with his eyes closed, waiting 
for the end. 

Mapleton, after watching the girl for 
a moment, went out, his hands clasped 
behind his back, stooping beneath the 
mantle of blighted hope. 

Through his pain and his weakness, 
Phil sensed the wonderful presence 
and after a long time opened his eyes. 
He gave no sign of surprise when he 
saw her, but moved as if to speak. She 
stopped him, her fingers on his lips, and 
he lay quiet at her touch. 

Late that night, the great surgeon 
came in and stood with the girl at the 
patient’s side. 

“T think he’ll do,” he said. “He may 
fight through.” 

Audrey caught his hand and pressed 
it to her cheek, gone suddenly very hot. 

When he woke the next morning, 
Phil smiled up at her genially. She 
could no longer keep him from talking. 

“Tt was bully of you to come,” he 
said, and much of his old self had got 
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back into his tone. “Mapleton said he’d 
send you word.” 

“Mapleton? Spooks had found you 
—no one knows how—and he brought 
me.” 

Then he fell to studying her face, 
and something for which he sought 
seemed not to be there. It was that 
which prompted his question: 

“Then you got the chain and—and 
the other thing?” 

“Yes, but please, no more talk—not 
another word.” 

The light died out of his face and, 
sighing, he closed his eyes. 

Audrey remained with Phil until the 
chief ordered her to bed. Before going 
to rest, she went to look out for Spooks, 
He was not to be found, and the guard 
who had let her in said that the dog 
had gone away soon after she had en- 
tered the building. , 

On her way to her quarters, she met 
Mapleton. He stopped her to say: 

“T’m afraid I have bad news for you. 
Not about your patient,” he added 
quickly. “He’s doing nicely, as you 
know. But that dog of yours. A mes- 
senger who just came in saw a white 
dog, the body 

“Dead?” she cried. 

“He had been shot on his way back 
to quarters, I judge, as it was over that 
way that the man came upon him. It’s 
fitting, at least. He did his last service 
for you and—and him.” 

Audrey hurried away. She was not 
ashamed of her grief, but she wanted 
to be alone. It was as if some one very 
near and dear and mystically part of 
herself had died. 

“T shall get well,” Phil told her that 
evening, “because I must have another 
try at Fritz.. That’s all I have left— 
isn’t it?” 
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“Of course you must get well,” she 4 


said, avoiding a direct answer. 

“Yes, that’s all. I know.” 

Mapleton stood watching them. It 
was the look of the girl or the look of 
the man that told him the subject of 
their talk. Perhaps he saw, knowing 
what neither knew, very much more 
than was on the surface. And at last 
the very best in him stirred in response 
to his love, and he joined them. 

“T came over to give you my bless- 
ing,” he said. “I can see how things 
are between you two.” 

“Doctor!” Audrey exclaimed hotly, 

“Oh, yes, I can. There was never a 
chance for me. Now there is some 
thing I must tell you. I had a letter 
from Ransome a while ago. I rum. 
maged it out yesterday after you came, 
Here it is. He says, you see, that he 
has married Maggie Riley—you know, 
the cabaret singer, Juliet Navare.” 

“Ransome married her!” 

“At last,” sighed Phil. 

“But the ring, Phil, the ring?” 

“T sent it to you with the chain on 
which I carried it.” 

“Oh, I know, but—but”—she hesi- 
tated, the truth not yet dawning—“that 
other time?” 

“Oh, I—I couldn’t tell then, could I, 
Mapleton ?” 

“Tell? Tell what? 
tell me!” 

“Easy,” said. the doctor. “You 
mustn’t excite him.” 

Phil smiled. 

“T guess it’s all right now. Ransome 
borrowed my ring, so you wouldn’t miss 
his.” 

“Oh, Phil, you poor, foolish dar- 
ling!” cried Audrey, who should have 
known that nurses are not supposed to 
use that kind of language to a patient. 


Oh, make hims 
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The Face Eternal 
By Richard Le Gallienne 


[ID REAM after dream—they come and go, 
“ace after face, 

Smiling a fluting music from the heart, 

Aflame for a brief space. 

How soon they pass, 

Breathing a little fugitive “alas!” 

But only one still keeps its ancient place, 

Proudly apart, 

The same brave glow and bloom still on its face. 


Face after face! 

Yet but one face for me, 

Year after year, spring after spring, 
Snow after snow; 

With magic freshness and persistency, 
It will not go; 

For, being gone so many an aching year, 
In vain it makes pretense of vanishing 
To some far sphere; 

Still strangely it is here, 

Never so near. 


FETT ET 


When I behold the dreams that still go on, 
Still to be touched and to be gazed on still, 
And see Time’s writing on their weathered brows, 
And mark the long endurance of old vows, 
Valiantly withering, 

I am most glad that face of mine is gone, 
The ancient sting 

\bates—yea, almost happy I grow, 

Because that lovely mortal shape of her 
Long since did go 

3eyond the limits of my famished eyes, 

Into the paradise of all things fair; 

And with stern Death I make my quarrel up, 
For all that bitter and heartbroken cup 

He to my lips one April morning set; 

For now I see 

It was his wizard touch upon her brow 
That saves her still for me; 

That, having met, we never can part now— 
She never fade, nor ever I forget. 
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dictories 


By Wyndham Martyn 


TWAY’S man—who held a de- 

QO gree in philosophy from his 

Japanese —_ university—marked 

his employer’s changed manner with an 

expression that another Nipponese 

would probably have understood to 
mean astonishment. 

But Otway, being unfamiliar with such 
character reading as the Japanese coun- 
tenance needs, was almost petulantly 
disappointed. It was a moment when 
he repented that he had discarded Ethi- 
opia in favor of Nippon. His colored 
valet would have been astounded at 
what he was doing—would have asked 
the reason, and been almost tear- 
ful when it was denied him. This 
Ph. D. of Tokyo went about his tasks 
incurious and without sympathy. 

And yet all that Robert Otway had 
done was to rise earlier than usual by 
an hour and reduce his desk to a sem- 
blance of order. That any other man 
should arise at nine and tie up bundles 
of letters would have occasioned little 
remark. But Bob Otway! The Robert 
Otway who said of tidiness and order: 
“A virtue in the servant, a necessity 
among soldiers, but a waste of time in 
a man of leisure!” And to arise an hour 
earlier than usual! And to do so volun- 
tarily, when he had, in his little book 
of aphorisms, declared: “Early rising 
is a confession of approaching senility 
or middle-class ancestry.” 

Doctor Isoh Shokwabo, amiably en- 
gaged in pressing a coat, was summoned 
by Otway to his side. 


“Here,” said his employer, “is your 


SEQ 


° 
money for three months. I give it to 
you in lieu of notice. I want you to 
leave after dinner. You are perfectly 
satisfactory. I am letting you go fora 
reason you cannot understand.” He 
looked about the room and assumed all 
the credit for its orderliness. “I am 
setting my house in order.” 

It was a sonorous phrase and soothed 
him. But it was also a phrase whieh 
Otway hoped would provoke curiosity, 
He had practiced selfishness for so 
many years that his own joys and sor- 
rows loomed monumental to a eyes, 
The very mention of “setting his house 
in order” should have conveyed to Isoh 
something of imminent tragedy.  In- 
stead, the man took the money with his 
inevitable gesture of deferential polite- 
ness and manifested no desire for en- 
lightenment. In a sense, Otway felt it 
robbed him of that which was his due, 
He regarded Isoh acidly. 

“For a reason you cannot under- 
stand,” he f 
vital importance to me. I suppose some 


repeated. “Something of 
people would blurt it all out.” 

The inference was plain. He, Robert 
Otway, was made of sterner stuff. 

“‘Only a pomegranate is_ he,” 
quoted Doctor Shokwabo, “ ‘who, when 
he gapes his mouth, displays the con- 
tents of his heart.’ ” 

Otway waved -him aside. This 
robbed him of his last chance to play the 
desired part of a pomegranate, 

Until luncheon, Otway was engaged 
in writing checks for innumerable small 


bills. One was to a heart specialist. 
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Over this Otway pondered long. He 
sighed heavily, and then caught Isoh’s 
unblinking eyes regarding him with 
what he hoped was sympathy. Otway 
held up the specialist’s envelope. 

“This holds my secret,” he said 
rather grandiosely. 

Doctor Shokwabo permitted himself 
to smile respectfully. He had had am- 
ple occasion to study the reactions of 
his employer to Woman. 

“Tt is foolish,’” said the doctor of 
philosophy, using one of the pearly 
gems of his literature, “ ‘to count the 
years Of a child that is gone. But a 
woman’s heart will indulge in follies.’ ” 

“It’s nothing to do with a child or a 
woman,” snapped Otway. “It’s a check 
for a hundred dollars to a man who told 
me my heart leaked. It’s a fee to my 
executioner. I say ‘executioner’ advis- 
edly.” 

“Seppuku?” Isoh cried excitedly. 

“] don’t speak your language,” Ot- 
way reminded him with dignity. 

Isoh explained that seppuku or kap- 
puku, generally known as hara-kiri, was 
to the samurai the noblest way of tak- 
He spoke eagerly and 
atlength about it. There was a callous- 
ness about his enthusiasm that 
gusted the tall, languid, and handsome 
Robert Otway. 

Otway } 


ing leave of life. 


dis- 


had dropped mer 


a hint of 


he intended to do, and here wa 
the fellow almost F hi 
and actually iy 
it! He listened witl patience as 
the eloquent, many-worded Isoh related 
the better known instances of hara-kiri, 
interspersed with wise maxims from 
the works of Iyeyasu, Kumazawa, and 
Ogawa. 
** Toy 
hopefully, 
lepart.’ ” 
He left Otway’s exquisite aj 
at ten that night with a comfortable sum 
of money about him. Had his employer 
postponed his honorable decease for 


concluded 
Desire 


cometh,’” Isoh 
““‘when Passion and 


artment 


another year, Isoh would have been able 
to return to his native land with the 
sum he had set his heart upon. Per- 
haps, after all, he had commended im- 
mediate hara-kiri too strongly. 

When he was alone, Otway went into 
his library, a room with a rich wall 
paper of jade green, and black furni- 
ture, and wrote a letter to Joan and 
Christopher Carden. He had been at 
school and college with Christopher. 

“Tt is the first time,” he began, “that 
I have ever written a letter to both of 
you. It will be the last time. In rather 
less than an hour—at eleven, to be pre- 
cise—I shall swallow some shiny white 
pills. At eleven-ten, if I respond as 
most people do to the drug, I shall be- 
gin my post-mortem adventurings. And 
if there are no such adventurings, there 
will be sleep, at least. When you get 
this, it will all be over, and there need 
be no fuss about it. 

“You, Chris, are my sole executor. 
Most of the bequests will seem reason- 
able enough. You may wonder why I 
have left ten thousand dollars to Ursula 
Tharpe. If you are asked, you can say 
truly that no reason was ever assigned. 
Of course you are asking yourself why 
I am doing this unaccountable thing— 
why I, with all that life counts worth 
having, should take the last dismal way 
own free will. 
rotten valve to my 
so had 


he said. 


of my 

*] it ae 
heart. I had suffered a little, 
\ bad leak, 
from worry, and luck 
might prolong my life. And I had 
thought to live to be eighty at least. 
Don’t moralize and say: ‘Poor old Bob! 
He brooded over it and became insane.’ 
Your poor Bob is perfectly sane—sane 
enough to realize that Joy comes only 
when Passion and Desire depart. And 
as they depart only with death, I am 


have a 
Grigton’s opinion. 


Rest, freedom 


seeking my road to Joy with some show 
of reason. 

“There are a lot of things I should 
like to say to you, Chris, but I don’t 
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want te leave you angry with me. It is 
in my mind to tell you that you have 
neglected Joan shamefully. She 
brought you youth, beauty, and a for- 
tune, and yet you joined with me read- 
ily in any silly folly | proposed. And 
there was this difference—I was free, 
and you had sworn to make her happy. 
If I’d had your chance, Chris! You are 
the only man she loves, and you haven’t 
enough sense to understand your good 
fortune.” 

Otway read through what he had 
written, but did not see that, to all in- 
tents and purposes, he was writing to 
Carden and not to Carden and his wife. 

“You may think this comes ill from 
me who have been what I have been, 
and am presently to take my own life. 
Doctor Grigton said that I should suf- 
fer, probably, from periods of intense 
depression, that I might look forward 
with certainty to them. I suppose one 
of them is upon me now. J can think 
of nothing else that would bring back 
again those years when you and I were 
at Yale and wallowed in those affairs 
which callow youth calls ‘life.’ I sup- 
pose there are others of our set who 
might well have more poignant regrets. 
I always treated them well. You were 
much more brutal. Did that mean you 
cared less or more than I? It was 
probably that you cared for a coarser 
And, caring for this type, what 
reach up to 


type. 
blind 
Joan? 

“T was at our embassy in Vienna 


instinct made you 


when the news came that you were to 
marry her. That was why I could.not 
be your best man. [I could not get 
leave of absence. I have often thought 
of you two coming down the aisle at 
St. Thomas’, with the organ blaring 
out the bridal chorus or some conven- 
tional hymn tune like “The Voice that 
Breathed o’er Eden.’ Grenville wrote to 
me about it. He said she looked like a 
pale lily swaying on a delicate stem and 
you red-faced and beefy, something 


Ainslee’s 


primal, capturing your mate to the 


sound of a bishop’s benediction. 

“It was in Vienna that the imperial 
authorities hinted they would feel hap- 
pier if our embassy were cleansed of 
my presence. And all for the reason 
that, to celebrate your wedding, I kissed 
an archduchess and said her eyes were 
the sweetest in the world. Of course I 
lied to her. You, Christopher Carden, 
‘millionaire banker yachtsman,’ as you 
like to hear yourself called, had showed 
the gaping crowd at St. Thomas’ that 
the sweetest eyes in all the world were 
spoil of your bow and spear. 

“This is a silly sort of letter, old 
man. I began it with the idea of a 
humorous valedictory in keeping with 
what has been my role in life, conceived 
in the spirit of England’s second 
Charles when he waited. Instead, I 
find myself moralizing. This is a sure 
sign that I am treating my disease in 
time.” 

Otway read the letter through again 
and then crossed out Joan’s name. It 
was thus addressed only to Christopher. 
It was past eleven when he began the 
second letter. 

“My DEAR JOAN,” he wrote, “if you 
use the same idiom as most people em- 
ploy, you will think I am doing a very 
weak and evil thing in taking my own 
life, instead of waiting until what my 
mother called ‘Providence’ works its 
will with me. I am suffering from 
taedium vitae, and there is no alchemy 
[ have had too easy a time 


to cure it. 
of it to have memories of hard-won 
fights to give me heart. I have no near 
relatives to consider, no responsibilities. 
I am an idler, cumbering the earth. 

“There was a time when I had ambi- 
tions to become a famous diplomat. I 
am not sorry that they were never real- 
ized, although, after my trouble in Vi- 
enna, I blamed you for it. Is that news 
to you? 

“If Chris reads you the letter I have 
just written, you will see that I have 
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left Ursula Tharpe a sum of money. I 
do it because I shall take my hate of 
her beyond the grave. Have you for- 
gotten that it was at your father’s house 
I was staying when I was offered the 
post at Vienna? A telegram came, bid- 
ding me leave on the next boat. There 
was even no time to wait until you came 
back from your ride. I wrote to you. 
I gave the letter to Ursula, who was 
your dearest friend. It would have told 
you at least that I loved you. 

“Years later, when you had long been 
married to Chris, I learned that she had 
never delivered it. She told me so her- 
self. If she had been a man, I should 
have killed her, I think. But since she 
was a woman, and said she did it be- 
cause she loved me and wanted to save 
me from you, a heartless flirt, I could 
do nothing. I told her that I would 
never forgive her. I said: ‘From be- 
yond the grave I shall strike.’ 

“All vastly melodramatic, you may 
think. Yet it had a grain of truth. 
You know what a narrow, punctilious 
man Tharpe is, and how carefully she 
has to tread to keep her former indis- 
cretions from his ear. My will must 
arouse a great deal of newspaper com- 
ment. People will see that Ursula is 
singled out for a bequest. They will 
ask why. They will smile as they ask 
it Tharpe will see that they are pity- 
ing him, laughing at him. He will sus- 
pect her. And in investigating her, he 
cannot fail to stumble upon some of her 


“You have a very fine, splendid na- 
ture, Joan, and you will say that what I 
am doing is utterly damnable. I can- 
not agree with you. I, whose life has 
been notorious, whose affairs have 
brought shame upon others and scandal 
on my father’s name, have the reputa- 
tion of flaming inconstancy. You, even, 
have lectured me upon it, bidding me 
settle down and marry, reminding me 
that wild oats have little nourishment. 

“Can you believe that I would have 
10 
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been capable of staying faithful to one 
woman if that woman had been you? 
It is the truth. You have been imaged 
upon my brain from the day when I 
first met you until now, this final hour. 
It is your memory that brings this sud- 
den seriousness at a time when I want 
to sneer at my world. I try to believe 
that if Ursula had taken’ my note to 
you, you would never have married 
Chris. With other women, I could say 
certainly, ‘She would have loved me,’ 
or, ‘She would not have loved me.’ 
But with you there has always been the 
uncertainty that one must have when 
the ‘yes’ or the ‘no’ means life or death. 

“Once, if you remember, I tried to 
tell you about that Vienna scandal with 
the archduchess, but you looked at me 
hostilely. You have always been hostile 
to me since you married, and God 
knows I have put off my garments of 
fancy and conceit when I was with 
you. 

“I am doing wisely in this thing 
which I propose. There are only a few 
invalid years left to me. Grigton says 
I have dug my own grave and dug it 
deep. 

“When I read over my letter to 
Chris, I was almost startled to see that 
there had crept into it an unfriendly 
note. Why should I hide it now? I 
hate him. He took you. Chris, whose 
soul clave to the earth, took you. I 
have seen him unkind and neglectful of 
you. For that I hate him. And once 
you told me he filled your life with hap- 
piness. If he did, I hate him for that 
more than all. I am hardly making my 
peace with the world, am I? 

“My dear, good-by. Being a woman, 
you will not believe that I made myself 
a byword because I loved you. And I 
can scarcely expect you to believe that I 
sink into nothingness with your name 
on my lips.” 

Otway sat for a long time in thought 
when he had finished. In this last mo- 
ment, he cast cynicism to the winds and 
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shed his supreme sophistication as if 
it had been a garment. He had been 
robbed of his happiness. He had gar- 
nered, instead, Dead Sea fruit. He 
laughed a little as he thought it. Vastly 
sentimental! He was not running true 
to form. Domesticity! Monogamy! 
What strange words to couple with his 
name! 

The poor heart, of whose physical 
functions he had thought little until his 
visit to Grigton, was suddenly the vic- 
tim of a twinge of pain. Some one was 
unlocking his outer door. Isoh, no 
doubt, returned with the keys he had 
forgotten to relinquish. Otway cursed 
such ill-timed conscientiousness. 

3ut it was Joan Carden who stood 
holding on to the draperies about the 
door; Joan, very white, with her great 
violet eyes staring at him; Joan, whose 
slim, pale hands clutched at a laboring 
heart. 

“Look at mel” she commanded, and 
then stared into his face very hard, 
“Am I too late?” she asked. 

He had risen to his feet by this time 
and was master of himself. 

“Too late for what?” he returned. 

“Don’t torture me!” she said, sinking 
into a chair. “I know. Isoh came to 
see me.” 

The Japanese, on the way to his lodg- 
ing, had suddenly bethought himself of 
the difference in the Western way of 
regarding an honorable suicide. And, 
further, he was not sure but that being 
privy to the deed might lead him into 
such a situation as to disturb the shades 
of his revered ancestors. The police, 
for whom he had a respectful admira- 
tion, might even accuse him. Unhappy 
at the state of things, he betook him- 
self to the house of Christopher Car- 
den. 

3ut he was not to find him, It 
chanced that, earlier in the day, Car- 
den had bolted to Europe with a lady 
whose screen fame was world-wide. 


Knowing nothing of this and fearing 








himself to Joan. He had lent her his 
keys, and was even now in the outside 
passage. 

For the moment, Otway forgot 
everything but the startling impropriety 
of her midnight visit. Opposite his 
rooms was a celebrated club, known bet- 
ter by its name, “The Gossips,” than by 
that which was printed on its station- 
ery. And she had come to him at a 
time when the great smoking room 
overlooking his entrance was certain to 
be filled with men drifting in from the 
theaters. 

“You shouldn’t have come here at this 
hour!”’ he told her. 

She laughed a little bitterly. 

“Since when have you taken to 
shielding a woman’s reputation ?” 

Her tone was like a blow to him. 
Why did she not sense that all other 
women belonged to a different world? 

“But you know how unwise it is,” he 
said steadily. 

“Why should I care?” she demanded. 
“Has Chris ever cared what he did? 
He’s left me. I’ve been expecting it 
for a long time.” Her eye fell on the 
envelope addressed to lrer in his square, 
upright hand. “For me?” she cried. 
“What could you have to say to me?” 

“Read it,” he said, a little hesitantly. 

There were tears in her eyes when 
she laid it down. 

“Do you know what I came to tell 
you to-night?’ she asked. “I came to 
tell you that I love you. I’ve always 
loved you, Bob. Don’t say anything for 
a moment. I want to realize it. I want 
to make my heart glad by saying, ‘He 
will always be mine now.’ ” 

He looked at her in amazement. 

“But I am sentenced to death,” he 
said. “I was going to take the short 
way out of it. I have a few troubled 
years.” 

“They will be our years,” 
triumphantly. 


she said 


delay, Isoh had discreetly unbosomed ™ 
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Isoh’s respectful and apologetic body 
obtruded itself, bowing. 

Joan Carden smiled when she saw 
him. She pointed to a slim vial. 

“Throw that horrid stuff away,” she 
commanded. And-when he had gone, 
she turned to Otway. “I have your 
promise to wait for me?” 

“Joan, Joan!” he said brokenly. 

“Tsoh shall take me home and con- 
found prying eyes. He brought me 
here.” She looked at him, her eyes still 
moist. “I’m thirty-two years old,” she 
said, “and I’ve known you since I was 
seventeen, and you've never kissed me,” 
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Otway was aware that the beaming 
doctor of philosophy was quoting 
largely. 

“What says the Prince of Mito?” de- 
manded Isoh Shokwabo, and then im- 
mediately answered his own question: 
“*To rush into the thick of battle and 
be slain in it is easy enough, and the 
merest churl is equal to the task, but 
it is true courage to live’ ”—and here he 
bowed with Nipponese courtesy to the 
lady—*“ ‘when it is right to live.’ ” 

On the whole, Isoh Shokwabo was 
delighted. He saw, prophetically, the 
sum he needed almost within his grasp. 


“coe 











THE WISDOM OF THE WISE 
HATE the wisdom of the wise 
That think first of the rule 
Before they plunge into the deed! 
Let me be still life’s fool. 


For every glow the soul attains 
Is worth the exacted price, 

And from the buds of impulse spring 
The fruits of paradise. 


‘ 


Harry Kemp. 





WAS in Santo Domingo, the 
Spanish-speaking part of the 
island of Hispaniola. 


American intervention has _ since 


made the seaports of the republic com- 
paratively safe places of residence. But 


life was exciting, and its tenure pretty 
precarious, at the period which I have 
in mind. The money collected in the 
customs was then under native control 
and, consequently, was divided among 
those who could plunder a share of it. 

I was not living in the town of Puerto 
Plata for pleasure. No one except an 
enthusiastic gambler or cockfighter 
would have found it sufficiently attrac- 
tive to hold him for longer than a week. 
I was there for the purpose of making 
my fortune. It was possible in those 
bad old days for a man who knew the 
ropes, and who was not overburdened 
with scruples, to do a very profitable 
trade in a variety of things—especially 
in rifles. The more obsolete the pat- 
tern of the weapon, so long as it was 
a -breechloader of some kind, the 
larger, of course, was the profit. 

In my leisure moments, which were 
many, I amused myself by studying the 
manners and customs of the natives. 
The men were unprepossessing, but a 
goodly number of the women were ex- 
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quisitely beautiful. One evening, on 
the plaza, I was fascinated by a slender, 
dark-haired girl who seemed to me to 
be the unrivaled belle of the mantilla- 
bedraped sisterhood. I recognized her 
as the daughter of the corregidor or 
local magistrate. But although I was 
well acquainted with her father during 
business hours, he had never offered to 
introduce me to his family. Those Do- 
minican officials were not fond of being 
too intimate with foreigners. They 
followed the excellent rule of keeping 
their partners in iniquity at a safe dis- 
tance, socially. 

That first evening I dropped a red 
rosebud at the feet of Senorita Emilia 
Valdes. She glanced down at it, then 
smiled over her shoulder at me. The 
old woman who was chaperoning her 
also saw the harmless flower and, mut- 
tering an exclamation that sounded un- 
commonly like “Caramba!” she ground 
it into the sand with the heel of her 
shoe. 

It was an idle action on my patt, 
born of an idle impulse, and I thought 
no more about the matter. The next 
time, however, that I met my beauty on 
the promenade, she took the lead in ex- 
changing glances and smiles. On a 
later occasion, I placed my hand over 
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my heart and sighed like an enamored 
Latin poet. Once I carried a bunch 


of jasmine blossoms, and once a single 
] 


scarlet hibiscus. Trifles, apparently, 
but they conveyed meanings which peo- 
ple in the North do not understand. 

* This kind of wordless flirtation went 
on for about three weeks, and should 
logically have ended in one of Emilia’s 
suitors sticking his knife into my back, 
or in old Judge Valdes asking me what 
the devil I meant by compromising his 
daughter by grinning at her in public 
places. Dut Fate intervened and gave 
a sudden twist to the wheel. 

After a late supper, consisting of 
very tough beef and the inevitable rice, 
washed down with rum and water—the 
only possible spirituous beverage for a 
man of moderate means in a country 
where beer costs a dollar a bottle—I 
was solacing myself with a first-class 
cigar. Tobacco, at least, in Santo Do- 
mingo, was both cheap and good. 

I had taken four puffs and was 
glancing through the first page of a 
month-old copy of the New York Her- 
ald, when crack! went a rifle some- 
where down the street. 

“Another revolution!” I said to my- 
self, shrugging my shoulders. 

Having no personal interest in revo- 
lutions, and the shack in which I lived 
not being bullet-proof, I dived into the 
cellar with which every house was pro 
id l for the use of citizens wl ) d l 

wish to take a hand in the fightin 
There I awaited developments by light- 
lamp and continuing the reading 
of my paper. 

After a short residence in a Carib- 
bean republic, one gets accustomed to 
these little cutbursts of martial enthu- 
siasm on the part of the inhabitants. 
For a few weeks after I landed, chil- 
dren letting off crackers after dark gave 
me the jumps. But I discovered that 
the rival parties, as a rule, kept their 
themselves and did not 
Experience, rather 


quarrels to 
trouble foreigners. 


than sang-froid, caused me to take no 
notice of rows in the street, beyond go- 
ing underground and keeping out of 
sight until peace was restored and the 
débris removed. 

I had arrived at the third page of the 
Herald. The firing had become very 
hot. Cartridges were being wasted 
with the most reckless prodigality. 

Suddenly some one rapped insistently 
at the front above my _ head. 
There was a decided suggestion of in- 
sanity—or, at the least, of insobriety— 
It might 
again, it 


door 


in knocking at such a time. 
be a friendly visitor, but, 
might be a native who had a grudge 
against me. Anyhow, an _ individual 
who paid an evening call while a street’ 
fight was in full progress must be a 
fool and not a person to be encour- 
aged. So, beyond putting out my lamp, 
in order to emphasize to the would-be 
intruder that his presence was not de- 
sired, I took no notice of the rapping. 
I was comparatively safe where I was 
and had no desire to go to the door. 
A bullet had already found its way into 
the floor above and smashed some of 
the crockery. 

“Don Ricardo O’Sullivan! Oh, Don 
Ricardo!” shrilled a woman’s voice. 
“Open, for the love of God, and let 
me in!” 

“Holy smoke!” I exclaimed. 
out of my hiding 
bolt. It 
pt for an as- 


| 
of short red flashes, 


Scrambling up 
back the was 
ide, exce 


ing the attempts of the belligerents 
to massacre each other at either end 
of the street. I could barely distin- 
guish the forms of two women. Grab- 
bing them unceremoniously, I pulled 
them into the house. Our movements 
drew the fire of several snipers. The 
bullets missed us, but they hastened 
our retreat. My unknown guests and 
I made a most undignified plunge into 
the cellar. 
On relighting the lamp, I was amazed 











to see Sefiorita Emilia Valdes, accom- 
panied by an octoroon maid. The lat- 
ter seemed to be frightened out of her 
wits. The mistress, dressed in white 
satin and black lace, with a sprig of 
magnolia in her hair, was beaming at 
me as if her visit had been the result 
of a lovers’ rendezvous made the night 
before and kept under circumstances of 
profound tranquillity. 

“Sefiorita!”’ I gasped, as soon as I 
had partly recovered from the shock. 
“My house is yours.” 

“That’s the right thing to say in 
Spanish,” she answered, “but it sounds 
nice from an American. I think you 
really mean it.” 

“Certainly I mean it,’ I stammered. 
“But—but, under the circumstances, 
how on earth did you find the courage 
to come here?” 

“IT have my maid with me.” 

“That provides for the proprieties, 
of course,” I declared, making my best 
bow. “But—when political arguments 
are being punctuated with firearms?” 

“There is nothing political about the 
matter. It is merely the captain of the 
port trying to kill the chief of police.” 

“But why should the captain of the 
port desire to exterminate the chief of 
police? Their perquisites do not clash.” 

“They are both of them in love with 
me,” said Emilia coolly, “and natu- 
rally are furious at each other.” 

“Quite so,” I agreed. “But when 
you ventured out of your father’s 
house, you were the one they might 
have shot in the dark by mistake.” 

“T preferred anything to being kid- 
naped. They have both been trying to 
break into our house, in order to get 
hold of me.” 

“How did you succeed in escaping?” 

“All the servants ran away, and I ran 
with them. In the confusion, I was 
not recognized.” 

“Sefiorita Emilia,” I asked with some 
trepidation—for I foresaw complica- 
tions—“‘which of the two gentlemen, 
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both of whom are so violently attached 
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to you, is your favored suitor 

“T hate them both!” she exclaimed, 
“Abram Vargas is old, and the captain 
of the port, Santillana, is the ugliest 
bandit in the country! You do not have 
to worry about either of them.” 

I felt myself grow pale, and was glad 
that she would probably not be able to 
observe the fact by lamplight. 

“Here is a fine mess I have got myself 
into, all through forgetting that Puerto 
Plata is not New York,” I thought. 
“Red roses and tender glances! Good 
God! I shall avoid them in future.” 

However, there was no canceling the 
past, and I rose masterfully to the oc- 
casion. 

“Emilia, you know that I love you,” 
I breathed, putting into my voice all 
the passion I could summon up at so 
short a notice, “but I could not dream 
that I, so unworthy of you, had won 
your love.” 

As I advanced toward her, she drew 
back a little and turned toward her 
maid. 

“Juana, go upstairs,” she said im- 
periously. “The sefior and I must be 
left alone.” 

Bullets were still whistling about the 
house, and the poor octoroon’s teeth 
chattered. Nevertheless, she dutifully 
mounted the steps and went to cower 
in some corner under a table, I had 
no doubt. 

“Your flowers made springtime in 
my heart,” murmured Emilia poeti- 
cally. “And now, after three long 
weeks, the kind saints have brought us 
together.” 

“T’d be inclined to credit that to 
Satan, the father of all mischief, aided 
by a policeman and a harbor master,” 
I thought. 

The next instant, she was in my 
arms. Her hands caressed my neck. 
Her perfumed hair was under my nos- 
trils. Then my lips found hers, and 
I capitulated once and for all. It was 
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Consequences 


suddenly borne in upon me that Sefio- 
rita Emilia Valdes was actually the 
most beautiful woman in Santo Do- 
mingo, if not in the whole world, and 
that I was madly in love with her. The 
cynical old adventurer, Dick O’Sulli- 
van, had met his match, and no one 
who has had a similar experience with 
a Latin-American girl will be in the 
slightest degree astonished at my sur- 
render. 

We wooed to the accompaniment of 
the sputtering carbines of the hostile 
factions. 

Half an hour later, some vestiges of 
sanity having remained with me, I in- 
sisted : 

“My darling, we must devise some 
way of getting you back to your 
father’s house. The streets are not 
safe, and yet you can hardly remain 
here all night.” 

“Let us expose ourselves to the bul- 
lets and die together!’ exclaimed 
Emilia. 

“We might only be wounded,” I ob- 
jected, “and that would be disagree- 
able.” 

“T want to die in your arms,” 
Emilia, ignoring my flippancy. 

“I would prefer to live in yours,” 
I assured her. “We shall elope by the 
next steamer that arrives in port. Or, 
better still, if I can only get you to a 
place of safety to-night, I shall visit 
your father to-morrow and ask him to 
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let you marry me. 


said 


“He will refuse,” she replied, shak- 
“He wishes me to marry 
the son of the comisario.” 


ing her head. 


“What? Another rival?” 

“You ought to be glad that I am so 
much sought after.” 

“I am flattered that you prefer me 
above the others. But with all these 
bloodthirsty officials and their armed 
followers you, life is 
pretty uncertain for both of us.” 

“Ay de mil” cried Emilia. “How 
beset with troubles is love! The nuns 


searching for 


at the convent school warned me 
against it. If I had only taken the veil, 
I might have been spared all these vex- 
ations. Yet who knows? I doubt my 
vocation for celibacy.”’ 

As we talked, I had come to a de- 
cision. 

“I shall go to your father at once,” 
I said firmly, “and tell him that you 
were pursued by ruffians and had to 
take refuge in my house.” 

“That certainly will bring matters to 
a climax,” she answered enigmatically. 

“You will stay here with your maid 
until I return?” 

“T will stay here,” she agreed. “And 
if you fail to return safely, I shall kill 
myself.” 

I went out into the dark street with 
many misgivings. Fortunately, the fir- 
ing had begun to die down. The com- 
batants were probably coming to the 
end of their ammunition, for nothing 
short of that would have damped their 
martial ardor. They might be expected 
soon to disperse and stay at home until 
they could lay in a new stock of car- 
tridges. 

With many an anxious glance ahead, 
I hugged the wall on one side of the 
street. The magistrate’s house was 
about five hundred yards away. I 
reached it without mishap and rapped 
discreetly at a side door. In a little 
while, some one approached from 
within and, without exposing himself, 
asked who I was. Evidently, the mag- 
in a state of siege, 
Richard O’Sullivan,” I 
swered. “I want to see the corregidor.” 

“And what does O’Sullivan 
want from me at this time of night?” 
inquired the magistrate himself, partly 
opening a small shutter. “Sleep over 
it, my friend. I will see you to-mor- 
row. Business hours are over.” 

“Your daughter——” I began. 

“What? Say no more! I will let 
you in.” 

The bolts were drawn back, and in a 


istrate’s house was 


“IT am an- 


Senor 
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few seconds I was safely inside. The 
judge showed me into his private study 
and shut the door. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“One of your daughters, the Sefio- 
rita Emilia——” 

“Ten thousand devils!” he exclaimed. 
“Thank God, I have no other daughter! 
What about her?” 

“Pursued by ruffians,” I recited me- 
chanically, “she was obliged to take 
refuge in my house.” 

He gave a violent start and faltered: 

“Ts she there now?” 

“Yes.” 

He walked up and down the room 
two or three times; then sat down, puff- 
ing out his cheeks and grunting thickly. 

“You are an impertinent foreigner,” 
he said. “Why should she choose 
your house to go to?” 

“She trusted to my honor as an 
American, sefior. The captain of the 
port and the chief of police were trying 
to kidnap her,” I answered with some 
heat. 

He threw up his hands. 

“Oh, I know all about that! May 
the devil burn them both, and the son 
of the comisario as well!” 

“What? All three of them?” I ex- 
claimed, recalling Emilia’s statement 
that the comisario’s son was the old 
gentleman’s candidate for her hand. 

“T admit that you have me in your 
power,” he amazed me by retorting. 
“But I will not permit you to make 
fun of me.” 

“The advantage is on your side. I 
do not understand a word of what you 
are saying.” 

He glanced narrowly at me. 

“Yes, that may be so. Americans 
are such fools. Possibly you had no 
share in the plot.” 

“What plot?” 

“Juan Gonzales—that’s the comisa- 
rio’s son—started the fighting to-night 
by telling the chief of police that the 
captain of the port had accused Emilia 
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of flouting the conyentions by visiting 


you. He thought they might kill each 
other and leave the way clear for him, 
But see what his crazy trick has led 
to! His rivals have undoubtedly sur- 
vived, while my daughter has com- 
mitted the very impropriety he invented 
for her. Her reputation is ruined.” 

I could hardly believe my ears, 

“You are talking through your ven- 
erable sombrero,” I said. “If any such 
story had been told, my house would 
have been searched first thing by a joint 
commission from the belligerents.” 

“Not at all. Abram Vargas, the chief 
of police, took the stand that it would 
be an insult to Emilia even to seem 
to suspect that she might be there.” 

“Yet they descended upon your 
house.” 

“That was different. Both parties 
would have been pleased to discover 
her here.” 

“Did any one see her escape?” 

“T think not. While I was resisting 
the invaders, the womenfolk, in de- 
fiance of my orders, ran through a back 
door.” 

“In that case, her visit to me can 
be hushed up.” 

“You are an imbecile to say that, 
Sefor Americano. All Puerto Plata 
will have heard about it by to-morrow 
night. Some of the servants know, and 
they will gossip. Nothing short of 
garroting them all would silence their 
tongues.” 

“What do you think should be done?” 

“You must marry Emilia. I am a 
magistrate and can perform the civil 
ceremony to-night. The church wed- 
ding can follow.” 

“T ask nothing better,” I laughed ex- 
ultantly. “I intended to suggest that 
solution myself.” 

“You are the last man I would have 
chosen for a_ son-in-law,” snarled 
Emilia’s father. “But among you all, 
you have forced my hand. Let us fin- 
ish the night’s work.” 
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Consequences 


I could never get my wife to admit 
that she engineered the whole scheme 
and paid me that visit because she fore- 
saw how it would work out. But I 
have my suspicions. As for me, the 
consequences which grew out of the 
first red rose I dropped at Emilia’s feet 
have given me an undeserved reputa- 


tion in Puerto Plata as a resourceful 
and eminently successful wooer. 

Let young men who travel take warn- 
ing. What would be harmless gallantry 
in the North is desperate love-making 
under tropic skies. And all interna- 
tional marriages are not so successful 
as mine has proved to be. 
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INSEPARABLE 
THE while I voyage, oft in view there gape 
Gigantic arms of calmly luring bays; 
But when I put in, trusting to my gaze, 
The shores shout at me laughter, and the ape, 
The ship companion I cannot escape, 
Remains, as he has done through all my days, 
And so I go about and sail my ways, 
No hope on any heaven-high passing cape. 
To leave him I would leap into the sea, 
But he, my foe, would follow where I swam. 
There is no doubt but to eternity 
The miscreance of his shape will follow me; 
And when I have gone whither God will damn, 
He first will hail me—he is what I am. 
P. H. BELKNAP. 
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THE PRESTONS, by Mary Heaton Vorse 

Boni & Liveright, New York; $1.50. 

HE virtue of this novel lies in the 
fact that it is that rarest of de- 
lightful things, humorous real- 

ism. This statement does not involve 
a paradox, though moderns nourished 
on Russian and Scandinavian gloom- 
plasm may find it hard to believe that 
laughter can be made to go hand in 
hand with the actualities. 

Mary Heaton Vorse taken a 
characteristic American family, living 
in a small town. Neither rich nor poor, 
owning their own house, employing 
servants, respected by their neighbors, 
and performing their share of civic 
tasks, the Prestons are not picturesque, 
but they are eminently democratic and 
human. Every detail of their daily 
lives, every problem, adventure, and 
misadventure of the home, is sketched 
in pungent short chapters. There is no 
plot. This is frankly a chronicle of the 
critical period when the children are 
growing up. Yet so deftly is it done, so 
well balanced and amusing are the epi- 

that it form and im- 


presses itself indelibly as a whole 


has 


sodes, acquires 
upon 
the reader’s memory. 

The story is told by the mother. She 
is the most American woman in the fic- 
tion of our times. Lovable and sane, 
she passes like a beneficent rural divin- 
ity, bringing peace out of discord. She 
has the gift of understanding and an 
inexhaustible fund of quiet humor. She 
embodies all that is best in the ordi- 
narily drab type of woman whose sole 
preoccupation is domestic life. 

First in interest in her gallery of por- 
traits is her younger son, Jimmie. He 
is as Convincing a boy as any that Booth 
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Tarkington has given us. One is 
tempted to quote him at length, but the 
following will suffice: 

“Lying on the floor was a notebook 
over which I had seen Jimmie toiling 
the night before, writing out observa- 
tions on his guinea pigs. He has two of 
these uninteresting animals whose 
habits he is observing. This memoran- 
dum read: 

2 p.m. Guinea pigs sleeping. 
730. Still sleeping. 

p.m. Running around cage. (I poked 
them with a stick.) 

3:15 p.m. Eating. 

Note: Guinea pigs eat with persistence. 

Note: The habits of guinea pigs is mo- 
notonous. 

The old servant, Seraphy, is another 
living character. The development of 
the daughter, Edith, is traced with ad- 
mirable subtlety. The elder son, Os- 
born, is the only figure that fails to 
emerge distinctly, though the episode of 
his first love affair, which almost de- 
stroys his manly prestige in the eyes of 
Jimmie, is one of the book’s best things. 

“The Prestons” should have a wide 
audience. Even the sophisticated 
reader should enjoy it, portraying as tt 
does a life so remote from his own that 
ehe should find in it the charm of a vivid 
and veracious study of foreign man- 
ners. He can sit back and chuckle over 
Jimmie’s misdeeds, while thanking the 
gods that he does not have to live in the 
same house with the young Indian. 

Mary Heaton Vorse, the author, is 
an old contributor to AINSLEE’s MaGa- 
ZINE. Her latest short story, “The 
Trespasser,” appears in the present is 
sue. “The Prestons’” should enhance 
her already established reputation. 


W.A.R, 
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EDWIN CARTY RANCK 


HE enormous success of “The 
i} Better Ole,” the comedy with 
music based upon the war car- 
toons of Captain Bruce Bairnsfather, 
the English artist, has set all New York 
a-talking. It is such a huge success 
that, in addition to the company headed 
by Mr. and Mrs. Coburn, which is play- 
ing every week to capacity business at 
the Cort Theater, three other companies 
have been sent out. So, before the win- 
ter is over, the whole country will be 
talking about this unique war-time offer- 
ing which even the armistice could not 
prevent from going over the top and 
capturing the public fancy. 

Reports from all of the cities where 
the road companies have been playing 
indicate that the great success of the 
play in London and New York is being 
duplicated everywhere. The first road 
company opened at the Princess Thea- 
ter, Toronto, on December 30th, with 
James K. Hackett playing the part of 
Old Bill, created in New York by Mr. 
Coburn. The Toronto critics sang a 
unanimous pzan of praise, pronouncing 
the play the best and truest picture of 
the war that has yet seen the footlights. 

A second company opened at the 
Hollis Street Theater in Boston on Jan- 
wary 6th, with Mr. Edmund Gurney, 
former leading man to Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, playing the part of Old Bill. 
Every newspaper in the Hub City 
united in lauding the play and players, 


and the company is playing to capacity 
in Boston every week. 

A third company opened in Philadel- 
phia at the Broad Street Theater on 
January 20th, with Mr. Maclyn Ar- 
buckle, of “County Chairman” fame, 
playing Old Bill. The result was the 
same, the Philadelphia critics not being 
able to say nice enough things about this 
delightful entertainment. 

Counting the original company at the 
Cort Theater, this makes four Old Bills 
who are keeping the country roaring 
with mirth. And, singular enough, each 
of the four Old Bills has made the hit 
of his life in the part. James K. Hack- 
ett, who has not appeared on the stage 
for nearly five years, owing to an acci- 
dent that-incapacitated him from acting, 
has won new fame in the Bairnsfather 
comedy. Not since his “Prisoner of 
Zenda” days has he won such en- 
comiums. 

Mr. Coburn, who created the charac- 
ter on the night of October roth, at the 
Greenwich Village Theater, has firmly 
established himself in New York as one 
of the finest actors on our stage. His 
make-up is a masterpiece, and his act- 
ing, by reason of its naiveté and artless 
simplicity, has won the praise of every 
New York critic. 

And Maclyn Arbuckle has the best 
part that he has played since “The 
County Chairman” established his repu- 
tation as a character actor. Likewise, 
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Edmund Gurney has achieved new fame 
for the unsuspected art of his acting. 
The play brings to life Old Bill, Bert, 
and Alf, the three ‘“muskrats” of the 
trenches—the characters drawn by Cap- 
tain Bruce Bairnsfather, the artist sol- 
dier, and put into a play by Captain 
Bairnsfather, with the assistance of 
Captain Arthur Eliot, a soldier actor. 
There is almost no plot to it, but the 
trench atmosphere is true to life and the 
characters are real. When you mix 
with these ingredients pathos and 


humor, with a dash of music and a gar- 
nishment of pretty girls, you can begin 
to understand why the comedy is such a 


success. 

In “Dear Brutus,” Sir James M. Bar- 
rie has “struck 13” again. Some of 
the intellectual ‘“‘pussyfooters” have said 
harsh things about Sir James because 
of the obvious sentiment in this play. 
But that is just why I like it. There is 
no other man writing in English to-day 
who could have put such tender whim- 
sicality into the scene where the child- 
less father, longing for a daughter, 
meets her in a Never-Never Land of 
Might-Have-Been and talks to her in 
a way calculated to bring tears to the 
eyes of any one except a hardened 
New York first nighter. This one 
scene—beautifully played by William 
Gillette, as the imaginary father, and 
Helen daughter who 
might worth 


Hayes, as the 


1 


have been—was going 


many miles to see. 

I fancy that Sir James has put much 
of his own longing into this scene. 
Years ago, that wittily audacious writer 
artist, Max Beerbohm, drew a picture 
of Barrie gazing into space with a 
brooding air of wistful melancholy. 
Under the picture was this caption: “J. 
M. Barrie longing to become a mother.” 
I felt, after seeing this Never-Never 

_father and daughter in “Dear Brutus,” 

that this longing still possesses Barrie 
and that the “Sir” before his name has 
even accentuated it. 


“Dear Brutus” is a dramatization of © 


the wish so often expressed by men and 
women: “If I only had my life to live 
over again!” Sir James makes this 
wish come true. He takes a group of 
conventional-minded men and women 
into a magic forest created by a queer, 
Pucklike being named Lob. There each 
character has a chance to be what he 
might have been, and they emerge from 
the Pucklike spell sadder and wiser men 
and women, but still just as they were 
“without one plea.” 

The play is beautifully acted by Wil- 
liam Gillette, Marie Wainwright, Hilda 
Spong, Sam Sothern, Louis Calvert, 
and Elisabeth Risdon. J. H. Brewer 
gives a memorable and striking imper- 
sonation of Mr. Lob, the Pucklike be- 
ing who kisses roses and talks to them 
as if they were alive and then makes 
a magic forest grow where there was 
none before. 

But the most poignant moment in the 
play was when Margaret, the dream- 
made little daughter, finds herself van- 
ishing into the Land that Never Was, 
crying aloud with passionate yearning 
for the father that might have been. 
This was as tenderly tragic as any mo- 
ment I have ever known in the theater. 

There is a suggestion of Maeterlinck 
about Barrie’s later stage work. But 
there is this difference—Barrie has 
everything that the Belgian has, plus 
humor. Therefore, he is, in my esti- 
mation, Maeterlinck and 
will live longer in dramatic literature. 

“A Prince There Was” should really 
be called ‘““A Fool There Was.” In this 
play, which that versatile gentleman, 
Mr. George M. Cohan, has made from 
a story by Darragh Aldrich, a young 
man of many millions, morbid and mis- 
anthropic because his wife has died, un- 
dertakes to drink all the liquor on the 
market before the prohibition law cuts 
off his supply. He almost succeeds, but 
is saved by a little che-ild who leads 
him away from temptation into a cheap 
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Plays and Players 


boarding house where he calls himself 
“Mr. Prince” and meets a lady author 
masquerading as a princess. This lady 
author, by the way, gives the impression 
that authors live at the Ritz-Carlton and 
take champagne shampoos. But au- 
thors don’t do such things—at least, not 
those that I have met. Some of them 
even eat at Childs’. 

The trouble with “A Prince There 
Was” is that it is too obvious. You 
know, after fifteen minutes, exactly 
how the play is going to end, and that, 
in my estimation, is a serious fault. It 
was written for that dress-suited, car- 
nation-wearing actor, Robert Hilliard, 
but he was so bad in it that Mr. Cohan 
jumped into the part himself after two 
hours’ rehearsal, and made the corpse 
galvanic with “pep.” That is a little 
way Mr. Cohan has. An an author, he 
is the best actor I know. 

“Cappy Ricks” is a dramatization 
of Peter B. Kyne’s well-known Satur- 
day Evening Post stories of “Cappy 
Ricks,” the genial president of the Blue 
Star Navigation Company, and _ that 
streak of sailorlike lightning, Matt 
Peasley, who loves the daughter of 
Cappy and “puts one over on him” ina 
business way, riling Cappy Ricks, but 
captivating his pretty daughter, who is 
willing to be spliced to the spunky tar 
for life. 

The dramatization, which is crude 
and obvious, is made by that master 
tinker of dramatized novels, Edward E., 
Rose, who has done what he could to 
perform the impossible. However, a 
play by any other Rose would be as bad. 
“Cappy Ricks” is undramatizable. It 
was Kyne’s own writing that made him 
a real character. However, no one 
could get under his skin better than 
Thomas A. Wise, that deft and lovable 
comedian who wins an audience by his 
personal charm. At one moment he is 
having a conniption fit over some busi- 
ness deal that has gone wrong, and the 
next he is all smiles and sunshine. Mr. 


Wise limns these paradoxical qualities 
admirably. And he has a worthy foil 
in William Courtenay, who, as Matt 
Peasley, is warranted to win the heart 
of any girl afloat or ashore. Mr. 
Courtenay at times shows the evening 
clothes beneath the sailor’s outfit, and 
he is too gentlemanly at times to come 
up to my idea of the rough, fighting, 
devil-may-care Matt Peasley as drawn 
by Captain Kyne. But he does it very 
well, all things considered, and in the 
scene where he has his business tilt with 
Cappy, he was equal to all the demands 
of the part. 

The play is, as Mr. John Corbin, of 
the Times, cleverly called it, “Saturday 
Evening postage,” but it is, in my esti- 
mation, postage that will carry it a long 
way. That this is so is not due to the 
play itself, but to the acting of Mr. 
Wise and Mr, Courtenay. Nor should 
one overlook that amusing character, 
Cecil Pericles Barnard, which is ad- 
mirably played by Mr. Norval Keed- 
well, a young actor of great promise. 
Miss Marion Coakley is a charming 
Florence Ricks. No wonder Matt 
wanted to make that port! 

The unpacking of Stuart Walker’s 
Portmanteau Theater revealed at least 
two interesting bits of theatrical lug- 
gage. They were “The Laughter of 
the Gods,” by that fantastic Irish 
genius, Lord Dunsany, whose “The 
Gods of the Mountain” had already 
won him fame, and “Stingy,” a charm- 
ing bit of porcelain-china drama _ by 
Maxwell Parry, a young Americar 
aviator who disappeared on July 8th, 
after downing his second Boche aéro- 
plane. 

“Stingy” is the sort of thing that only 
a man like Stuart Walker could pro- 
duce successfully. If a manager tried 
to produce it in the usual slap-dash 
Broadway manner, it would fall to 
pieces like a rose. It is merely a nurs- 
ery tale, delightfully interpreted by 
Donald McClelland, Edgar Stehli, 
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Elisabeth Black, McKay Morris, and 
Elizabeth Patterson. It details the ad- 
ventures of a stingy old miser, a lovely 
little girl, a wonderful grandmother, 
and an altruistic burglar who turns out 
to be a policeman in disguise. The old 
miser has a pawnshop, and he mistreats 
the lovely little girl, eats all the food 
himself, and cheats customers, only to 
be yanked to jail in the end by the 
burglar policeman. It is all very fan- 
tastic, very flimsy, very Barrielike, and 
quite Stuart-Walkerish. In fact, it is 
of the same genre as Mr. Walker’s own 
delightful pla;let, “Six Who Pass 
While the Lentils Boil.” 

“Fhe Laughter of the Gods” is not so 
dramatic as “The Gods of the Moun- 
tain,” but it is far more satiric and is 
filled with little feminine touches that 
make one wonder where Lord Dunsany, 
a fighting man as well as a writing man, 
found time to be so observant. In “The 
Gods of the Mountain,” some beggars 
impersonated the gods and were well 
punished for their presumption by be- 
ing turned into stone images by the 
real gods. 

Lord Dunsany believes, as Thomas 
Hardy believes, that the gods play with 
human beings as if they were flesh-col- 
ored dolls and laugh ironically when a 
doll falls and breaks his or her head. 
In “The Laughter of the Gods,” one of 
those fantastic kings that Dunsany 
draws so well has moved to a jungle 
city with his courtiers and the queen’s 
ladies in waiting. The main street of 
the city ends at the border of the jungle, 
and the courtiers and the queen’s maids 
dislike it atrociously. So the courtiers 
bulldoze the prophet of the gods and 
make him prophesy falsely that, at sun- 
set on a certain date, the gods will de- 
stroy the jungle city of Thek’unless the 
king moves back to his city of fashion 
and pleasure. But the king, believing, 
as his courtiers believe, that the gods 
are no more, refuses, and then the gods, 
out of revenge, make the prophecy 


come true, and as the curtain descends, 
the jungle city of Thek becomes “one 
with Nineveh and Tyre.” 

Mr. Walker is to be congratulated 
upon cramming a lot of intense and con- 
centrated drama into his small canvas, 
The picture is there as Dunsany prob- 
ably saw it in his mind’s eye, and at 
times, particularly when the music of a 
mysterious lute player is heard, and the 
audience is told by a frightened mes- 
senger that no lute player can be found, 
an eerie atmosphere is created that is 
remarkably effective. 

The third play on Mr. Walker’s pro- 
gram, “A Night in Avignon,” by Cale 
Young Rice, tells the familiar story of 
Petrarch and Laura and is as unreal 
and undramatic as all of Mr. Rice’s 
poetic dramas. 

Stuart Walker is doing something 
different in the theater and we need men 
of his caliber. If he had done nothing 
else but introduce theatergoers to Lord 
Dunsany’s plays, we should all be 
greatly in his debt, but when we remem- 
ber that he was also the stage sponsor 
of Booth Tarkington’s “Seventeen,” the 
debt is increased an hundredfold. 

I was glad to see McKay Morris 
playing the part of the king. This 
young actor is endowed with excep- 
tional ability, and I expect to see him 
go very far in his profession. He has 
a fine stage presence and a voice that, 
like the pretty maid’s face in the nurs- 
ery rhyme, should be his fortune. The 
acting of George Gaul as the false 
prophet was also exceptional. 

Not in a long time have I seen a more 
thrilling and well-written melodrama 
than “The Woman in Room 13.” It is 
written by Max Marcin, author of that 


other ingenious melodrama, “Cheating 
and Samuel Shipman, and 


Cheaters,” 
the authors managed to keep me guess- 
ing until the final fall of the curtain, 
While the plot is complicated, it is logi- 
cal and convincing, and the play is 





Plays and Players 


packed with suspense that holds the 
audience breathless. 

A husband threatens to have revenge 
upon his long-suffering divorced wife, 
and the new husband of the ex-wife 
gets a detective to watch over her while 
he is out of the city. Husband number 
two thinks his employer is in love with 
his wife. So he is. But, ironically 
enough, the detective he has employed 
was formerly husband number one. 
The wife is unwittingly lured to an as- 
signation with her husband’s employer. 
The revenge-seeking detective notifies 
husband niimber two, who rushes into 
room 13 and kills the man he thinks has 
insulted his wife. But the wife isn’t 
there at all. A trial for murder fol- 
lows, and then the complexities are 
straightened out and husband number 
two is acquitted by the jury. 

One dramatic situation follows an- 
other in this play, which is amazingly 








well acted by Gail Kane, Janet Beecher, 
Lowell Sherman, and Charles Waldron. 
They are always convincing and plausi- 
ble even in the most preposterous situ- 
ations, and it is largely due to their un- 
ceasing efforts that the play is the suc- 
cess that it is. I prophesy that “The 
Woman in Room 13” will still be in 
New York when stenographers are 
planning their summer vacations. 

Jacques Copeau’s repertoire company, 
produced a number of plays in French 
during the month at the Théatre du 
Vieux Colombier. Of these the most 
notable was ‘“‘Les Fréres Karamazov,” a 
dramatization of the Dostoevski novel 
of the same name. No praise could be 
too high for this colossal play, admir- 
ably staged and admirably acted. Louis 
Jouvet, as the father, scored a triumph 
that entitles him to be classed among 
the greatest actors in any language in 
America to-day. 




















MY LOST LOVE 


HAT hid you close, behind your 
For me, from all the rest? 
Long years ago, by hedge and stile, 
What hid you in your breast? 


Behind your kisses—bliss, methinks; 
Within your heart was love. 

And I, a willing slave, beheld 
You in the clouds above. 


But now I see you, long the wife 
Of that old badger, Brown, 
Patrolling with a caravan 
Of kids around the town. 
BENJAMIN OGDEN WILKINS. 
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HE complete novelette in the May 
number will be by June Wil- 
lard. It is entitled “Pearls.” It is 
a tale of intrigue, of woman’s pas- 
*sion for jewelry and man’s willingness 
to perform the impossible for love. 
The action takes place in Paris. The 
characters include a beautiful English- 
woman, a Spanish dancer, and a bull- 
fighter. It is rich in thrills so deftly 
handled as to leave you in suspense re- 
garding the outcome until you reach 
the last page. 
A few months ago, we asked you 
whether you liked fiction depicting life 
in foreign countries. Among many in- 


teresting replies, we received the fol- 
lowing: “If stories with foreign set- 


tings are true to reality, then it is surely 
a liberal education, in addition to enter- 
tainment, to read them. On the other 
hand, if the settings are merely imagi- 
nary, the ignorant are given false im- 
pressions. I did, however, enjoy 
‘Black Butterflies,’ by June Willard, and 
hoped the scene was truthfully de- 
scribed.” 
er 


OUR correspondent hits the nail 

t head. The exotic story 
must true, and be true, to 
life, if it is to please the American 
reader. We pride ourselves on the fact 
that the local color in AINSLEE’s fiction 
is always the real thing. Our authors 
know what they are writing about. 
Vennette Herron, for instance, who did 
the novelette this month, has lived in the 
South American jungle. Charles 
Saxby, whose tropical tales have de- 
lighted you for several years, has trav- 
eled and adventured all over the 
world. And June Willard, who writes 


on the 


ring 


Talks With Atunslee’s Readers 
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about France and Spain, has passed 
most of her life in those countries. The 
other day we asked the last-named 
writer to tell us something about herself 
and got this piquant note in reply: 

“T am Irish—of purely Celtic origin. 
I was born in Dublin and spent my 
childhood in Cork and London. After 
my father’s death, my mother and I 
came to live abroad. We have lived in 
France and Spain for ten years. My 
mother is the author of a standard book 
on Spain—‘Spain of the Spanish.’ 

“Spain, I may say, is the land of my 
heart! France is the land of my adop- 
tion. My home is in Paris, but we have 
a nest in Mentone [on the Mediter- 
ranean]—a little yellow pavilion in a 
garden full of heliotrope, orange trees, 
and palms. We are within ten miles of 
Monte Carlo. 

“Like all true Irishwomen, I love rid- 
ing and also fencing. I follow the 
hounds in winter at Biarritz and ride 
every day in the Bois de Boulogne 
when we are in Paris. I know the 
Pyrenees and the Basque country as 
well as I know Paris, Trouville, Monte 
Carlo, London—and Seville!” 


xe 
AMONG the 
t 


vorth-while 
oO appear in AINSLEE’s next 
month will be “Revolution,” by 
Nina Wilcox Putnam, which turns on 
a mother’s decision to leave: her hus- 
band, following her daughter’s mar- 
riage; “The Mahogany Streak,” by 
Bonnie Ginger, an unusual study of a 
girl’s heritage of puritanism; “The 
Breaker of Idols,” a story with a punch, 
by Charles Beadle; and “After His 
Kind,” a Chinatown tale by Achmed 
Abdullah. 


stories 
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Secret of Being a Convincing Talker 
How I Learned It in One Evening 


AV you heard the news 
about Frank Jordan?” 
[his question quickly 

at me to the little group 
Hhad vathered in the center 
e office. Jordan and I had 
with the Great Eastern 
o., within a month 


’ 

other, four years ago. A 

go Jordan was taken into 

wecounting division and I was 

salesman. Neither of 

with an unusual 

but we “got by” 

y jobs well enough to hold 

sine MY AMazement, then, when 

d 

Jan's just been made 
Company !"’ 

ald hardly belie ve my ears. But 

was the ““Notice to Employees” 

bulletin board, telling about 

ys good fortune. a 

I knew that Jordan was a 

. quiet, and unassum- 

never would have picked 

such sudden rise. I 

the Treasurer of the 

had to be a big man, 

[wondered how in the world 

landed the place. 

first chance I got, 

Jordan's new office and after 

tulating him warmly, I asked 

“in” on the details of 

ahead so quickly. His 

so intensely interesting that 

ng to repeat it as closely as 


Treasurer 


I walked 


tell you just how it happened, 
. because you may pick up a 
or two that will help you. 
remember how seared I used 
whenever I had to talk to the 
§ remember how you used 
hat every time I opened 
put my foot into it, 
rse that every time I 
trouble? You remem- 
Sinton left to take 
Western office and I 
resent him with the 
tl boys gave him, how 
MI ow and how I couldn't 
word because there were people 
§ remember how con- 
be every time I met 
couldn't say what I 
when I wanted to say 
ermined that if there 
ible chance to learn how 

ing to do it. 
ing I did was to buy 
ooks on public speak- 
seemed to be meant 
se who wanted to become ora- 
hereas what I wanted to learn 
tonly how to speak in public 
W to speak to individuals un- 
nditions in business 


later, just as I was 
p hope of ever learn- 
interestingly, I read 
nt stating that 
Law of New York 
) just completed a new 
in business talking and public 
g entit! d ‘Mastery of Speech.’ 


Please 


By GEORGE RAYMOND 


The course was offered on ap- 
proval without money in advyaice, 
so since | had nothing whatever 
to lose by examining the lessons, 
1 sent for them and in a few days 
they arrived. I glanced through 
the entire eight lessons, reading 
the headings and a few para- 
graphs hee and there, and in 
about an hour the whole secret of 
effective speaking was opened to me. 

“For example, I learned why I 
had always lacked confidence, why 
talking had always seemed something 
to be dreaded whereas it is really 
the simplest thing in the world to 
‘get up and talk.’ I learned how to 
secure complete attention to what I 
was saying and how to make every- 
thing I said interesting, forceful and 
convincing. I learned the art of lis- 
tening, the value of silence, and the 
power of brevity. Instead of being 
funny at the wrong time, I learned 
how and when to use humor with 
telling effect. 

“But perhaps the most wonderful 
thing about the lessons were the ac- 
tual examples of what things to say 
and when to say them to meet every 
condition. I found that there was a 
knack in making oral reports to my 
superiors. I found that there was a 
right way and a wrong way to pre- 
sent complaints, to give estimates, 
and to issue orders. 

“I picked up some wonderful point- 
ers about how to give my opinions, 
about how to answer complaints, 
about how to ask the bank for a loan, 
about how to ask for extensions. An- 
other thing that struck me forcibly 
was that instead of antagonizing peo- 
ple when I didn't agree with them, I 
learned how to bring them around 
to my way of thinking in the most 
pleasant sort of way. Then, of 
course, along with those lessons there 
were chapters on speaking before 
large audiences, how to ‘find material 
for talking and speaking, how to 
talk to friends, how to talk to sery 
ants, and how to talk to children. 

“Why, I got the secret the very 
first evening and it was only a short 
time before I was able to apply all 
of the principles and found that my 
words were beginning to have an al 
most magical effect upon everybody 
to whom I apake. It seemed that 
I got things done instantly, where 
formerly, as you know, what I said 
‘went in one ear and out the other.’ 
I began to acquire an executive abil- 
ity that surprised me. I smoothed 
out difficulties like a true diplomat. 
In my talks with the chief I snoke 
clearly, simply, convincingly. Then 
came my first promotion since I en- 
tered the accounting department I 
was given the job of answering com- 
plaints, and I made good From that 
I was given the job of making co! 
lections. When Mr. Buckley 
the Officers’ Training Camp, I 
made Treasurer Between you 
me, George, my salary is now 87.5 
a year, and I expect it will be more 
from the first of the year. 

“And I want to tell you sincerely, 

I attribute my success solely to 
fact that I learned how to talk 
to people.’ 


When Jordan finished, I asked 
him for the address of the pub- 
lishers of Dr. Law’s Course and he 
gave it to me. I| sent for it and 
found it to be exactly as he had 
stated. After studying the eight 
simple lessons I began to sell to 
people who had previously re- 
fused to listen to me at all. After 


four months of record-breaking 
sales during the dullest season of the 
year, I received a wire from the chief 
asking me to return to the home of- 
fice. We had quite a long talk in 
which I explained how 1 was able 
to break sales records—and I was 
appointed Sales Manager at almost 
twice my former salary. I know 
that there was nothing in me that 
had changed except that I had ac- 
quired the ability to talk where for- 
merly I simply used “words without 
reason.” I can never thank Jordan 
enough for telling me about Dr. 
Law's Course in Business Talking and 
Public Speaking. Jordan and I are 
both spending all our spare time mak- 
ing public speeches on war subjects, 
and Jordan is being talked about now 


a 
as Mayor of our little Town. 


Independent 
“Mastery 


So confident is the 
Corporation, publishers of 
ol Speech,” Dr. Law’s Course in Busi- 
ness Talking and Public Speaking 
that once you have an opportunity 
to see in your own home how you 
can, in one hour, learn the secret o 
speaking and how you can apply the 
principles of effective speech under 
all conditions, that they are willing 
to send you the Course on free ex- 
amination. 

Don't send any money. Merely 
mail the coupon or write a letter and 

» complete Course will be sent, all 

; prepaid, at once. If you are 
not entirely satisfied send it back any 
time within five days after you re- 
ceive it and you will owe nothing. 

On the othe hand, if you are as 
pleased as are the thousands of other 
men and women who have used the 
Course, send only $5 in full payment. 
You take no risk and you have every- 
thing to gain, so mail the coupon 
now before this remarkable offer is 
withdrawn. 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Independent Corporation 


f The Independent Weekly 
119 West 40th Street, New York 


send me Dr, Frederick Houk 

“Mastery of Speech,” a Course 
Talking and _ Public 
Sneaking in eight lessons. I will 
either remail the Course to you 
within five days after its receipt, o1 
send you S85 


Publishers 
Dept. L-1184 


Ple ase 
Law's 
in Business 


Name.. 


1ddress 
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“I’m the happiest of 
stenographers, for by 
taking the 


NEW WAY IN 
SHORTHAND AND 
TYPEWRITING 
COURSE 


I succeeded where oth- 
ers failed. It has en- 
abled me to earn a 
larger salary than I 
ever did before.” 


THE NEW WAY IN SHORTHAND 
and TYPEWRITING is a fascinating, easily- 


learned course for those 
seeking the quickest, surest way to success. Don’t waste 
months of wearisome study and money on older methods 
—learn the NEW WAY. 


The New Way’s Reputation 


During the past seventeen years, we have graduated thou- 
sands of students, who now command splendid salaries. 
We guarantee, that if at the completion of the Course, a 
student is dissatisfied, he will get a full refund. 





10 LESSONS IN IN SHORT- 
TYPEWRITING HAND 


Only a Small Tuition Fee, Payable a Littie at a Time. 





BIG FREE OFFER 


Every one enrolling is given, free of charge, ten books on 
Business Training—filing, secretarial duties, billing, etc. 
Write now for booklet describing our NEW WAY Course. 


THETULLOSS SCHOO 
NEW WAY IN SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING 
8884 COLLEGE HILL, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Gentlemen: Please send Free NEW WAY in Shorthand and 
Typewriting Book to 
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Please mention this magazine when 


irst L, 


As the mighty coast defense gun 
stops the foreign foe, so 


2 


stop coughs and after-effects of 
colds which follow upon the heels 
of sudden changes in tempera- 
ture, draughts, dampness and 
bad weather. paste good—are good 


forthew 
Goan 


family—from the 
baby up. 
Get the Drop 
on that Cough 
Dean mEDeCTS co. 
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SENSATIO 


Latest Model Visible Typewriter with back-spacer, dee 
tabulator, two-color ribbon, etc. Every late style features 
modern operating convenience. Perfect appearance, p 
action and absolute dependability. Sent anywhere on app 
Catalog and special price FREE. 

Harry A. Smith, 831 218 N. Wells St., Chicago, & 








This Interesting Free 


shows how you can become a 
player of piano or organ in your own homm 
at one-quarter usual cost, Dr. 
| famousWritten Method 18 endorsed by leading musicians andheads 
State Conservatories. Successful?5 years. Playchords at onceandes 
| plete piece in every key, within 4 lessons. Scientific vet easy to 
derstand. Fully illustrated. _For beginners or teachers, old or young. i 
free.Diploma granted. Write today for 64-vage free book, **How to 
Quinn Conservatory, Studio ac, “Social Union Bidg., Boston, 
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Bring Out the Hidden Beauty 


Beneath the soiled, discolored, faded or aged com- 
plexion is one fair to look upon. Mercolized Wax grad- 
ually, gently absorbs the devitalized surface skin, re- 
vealing the young, fresh, beautiful skin underneath. 
Used by refined women who prefer complexions of true 
naturalness. Have you fried it . ieee 

i age, w - 
Mercolized Wax {iusu'for'uss, cold by all drugwists. 
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Wife Too Many 


bio the hotel lobby walked a beautiful woman and 
tinguished man. Little indeed did the gay and 
at crowd know that around these heads there 
stories of terror—of murder—and treason. That 
Weir entrance, half a dozen detectives sprang up 
ndifferent parts of the place. 

ause of them the lights of the War Department 
fshington blazed far into the night. With their 
was wound the tragedy of a broken marriage, 


fortune lost, of a nation betrayed. 
It is a wonderful story with the kind of 
Mystery that you will sit up nights trying to 
fathom. It is just one of the stories fash- 
ioned by that master of mystery 


Arthur B. 


REEVE 


(The American Conan Doyle) 


CRAIG KENNEDY (The American Sherlock Holmes) 


He is the detective genius of our age. He 
has taken science—science that stands for 
this age—and allied it to the mystery and ro- 
mance of detective fiction. Even to the small- 
est detail, every bit of the plot is worked 
out scientifically. For nearly ten years, Amer- 
ica has been watching his Craig Kennedy 
—marvelling at the strange, new, startling 
things that detective hero would unfold. 


PRE i 


To those who send the coupon promptly, 
EE a set of Edgar Allan 
volumes, 

When the police of Paris failed to solve 
one of the most fearful murder mysteries of 
the time, Edgar Allan Poe—far off here in 
New York—found the solution. 

The story is in these volumes. 

In England and France, Edgar Allan Poe 
is held to be the greatest writer that America 
has produced. To them he is the great 
American classic. 

This is a wonderful combination. Here 
are two of the greatest writers of mystery 
and scientific detective stories. You can get 
the Reeve at a remarkably low price and the 
Poe FREE for a short time only. Sign and 
mail the coupon now, 


HARPER & BROTHERS (Established 1817) 
> ec ce ce ce ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
AR & BROTHERS, 32 Franklin Square, New York A, Fy. 
d me, charges prepaid, set of Arthur B. Reeve—in 12 
§ Also send me, absolutely free, the set of Edgar Allan 
210 volumes. If the books are not satisfactory I will 

th within 10 days at your expense, Otherwise I will 
“$1.50 a month for 13 months. 


Please 
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Preserve Your 
Phonograph Records! 


A—Ordinary Steel Needle, new. 

B—As the ordinary needle wears down, 
owing to tts taper form, it can no 
longer fit the record groove perfectly 
and has a tendency to wear the 
record. 

C—Sonora Needle having parallel sides, 
ALWAYS fits record groove ex- 
actly and lengthens the record life. 


THE (INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


OT, 


Semi-Permanent Silvered 
NEEDLES 


Replace steel needles! 


They play 50 to 100 times 
without wearing out. 


Use Sonora Needles for mellower 
tone, greater economy, conven- 
ience and for longer record life. 
Load— Medium— Soft 
3Oc. per card of S 
At all dealers or write 
Sonora Pbonograpb 
Sales Company, Unc. 


GEORGE E. BRIGHTSON, President 
Executive Offices: 
279 Broadway, Dept. U, New York 


Use Sonora Needles on a// makes of 
steel needle records 


CAUTION! Beware of similarly constructed 


needles of inferior quality 
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Its excellence— 
tested by time— 
has made its rep- 
utation; increas- 
ed its popularity; 
placed it on the 
well stocked 
medicineshelves 
of American 
homes. At all 
druggists—30c a 
bottle. 








Contains No Opiate 
—Safe for Young 
and Old 


PISOS 


for-Coughs & Colds 





Send You a Lachnite 


ON’T senda penny. Send your name and finger size and sa **Bend 
me @ Lachnite mounted in a solid gold ring on 10 days’ free trial.’’ We 
will send it prepaid wi ht to your home hen it comes mere! CN ag 

then wear the ring for 10 full days. ifyo 


t from a diamond. send it bac ut 4 


e now. 
id rings illustrated above you wish (ladies 
rit e Tod sure to send your a size 
roid Lachman Co. 12 N. 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


P= ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
a,” ’ B the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and meas- 
ure blanks mailed free. Send 
mame and address today. 


C.E. BROOKS, 212B State Street, Marshall, Mich. 

















ls Your Blood Starving 
For Want of Iron? 


Iron is Red-Blood Food—Nuxated 
Helps Put Roses Into the Cheeks of 
Women and Strength and Energy 
Into the Veins of Men. 


If you were to go without eating until you becom 
weak, thin and emaciated, you could not do a mo 
serious harm to yourself than when you let you 
blood literally starve for want of iron—iron thy 
xives it strength and power to change food int 
living tissue, muscle and brain. Without Plenty of 
iron in the bloud, no matter how much or what yo 
eat, your food simply passes through you withoy 
doing you any good—you don't get the strength.oy 
of it and instead of being filled with youthful strep 
and energy you are weak, nervous and all run-do 
If you are not strong or well you owe it to yours 
to make the following test: See how long you « y 
walk or how far you can wt alk without becoming th 
Next take two five-grain tablets of ordinary Nuxat +, 
Iron three times per day after meals for two we 
then test your strength again and see how much yo 
have gained. Numbers of nervous, run-down : 
who were ailing all the while have most astonishing] ie 
increased their strength and endurance simply CATALC 
taking iron in the proper form. But don't take thiiporid-renc 
old kinds of iron simply to save a few cents. Yole new p 
must take iron in a form that can be easily absorbeiijrarguara: 
and assimilated like Nuxated Iron if you want it to qgpetdt tern 
you any good, otherwise it may prove worse than wu we | 
less. You can procure Nuxated Iron from your @ FT 


gist on an absolute guarantee of satisfaction or 
money will be refunded, 
= BROS & Ci 





Bubmit you’ Song-Poems NOW for free examination and advice. 

We revise poems, compose music of any description, gE 
secure copyright and employ original methods F 

for facilitating FREE PUBLICATION or 

outright SALE of songs under o pp 
certificate GUARANTEE.- Se Booklet 


tells you who we ar, 
ING you satisfac EE lains our method maby q 
ties. | te ates valuable inform 
instructions. This is youl 
to learn the truth regardmg the go 
i ALI 





it 
writing profession from @ re and successful 


qb KNICKERBOCKER STUDIOS. 74 Calety Bidg, N.¥.Gi 





This Five Passenger 37 H. P. car. 116 in. whi. base. All bearings Tia 
Belco ign.- | Dyn r Sts. and itg. Write at once for my great Free Oder 
Prone? catalog. Age —y wanted to os ve and x. lemonstrate. Territory 
1919 cars read 


BUSH MOTOR CO. bts Basse eet fi 


YOUR NEWS DEALE 


maintains his store at considerable expense. 

must pay for help, rent and lighting. He carti 
many articles that you would never dream 
ordering direct from manufacturers, and is, the 
fore, of grei it service when you need a newspapé 
a cigar, or a box of stationery. Then why not gi 
him all a your custom and so help make his bu 
ness profitable? Tell him to show you samp 
of Ainslee’s, Popular, Smith’s, People’s Favori 
Top-Notch, Detective Story and Picture-P 
magazines. Select those you want and he 

gladly deliver them to your residence regularly. 


STREET & SMITH CORPORATION 
Publishers New Y 
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DIAMONDS 


Brecon 
nCREDIT 


IND F a FREE CATALOG 


geare over 2,000 photographic illustrations 4m 
Damond It ings, La Vallieres, Ear Screws, 
<n Brooches, Bar Pins, 


OV ssembled Solitaire Dia- 
e u scar BONDS ACCEPTED. Aa 
, Diamonds 
Win 
Hearts 
Cased in Handsome Ring Bex 


‘Loftis Perfection 
Diamond Ring 


Each Diamond is 
skilfully mounted in 
our famous Loftis Per- 
fection 14-karat solid 
gold 6-prong ring, pos- 
sessing every line of 
grace and beauty. 

1 Down, $5 a Month, 

D buys a 350 Ring. 
$20 Down, $10 a Month, 
i Mig $1 ene. 
own,$12.50a Month, 

aN $25 Payee $138 Ring. 
CATALOG illustratesand describes all the stand- 
world-renowned bp wor mat solid gold and gold filled 
; new poner é ig COA MONT in 
uaranteec wate ten 
veut terms as low as $2. 50A MONTH Order Today 
WE HAVE BEEN IN BUSINESS OVER 6O YEARS 


The National Credit Jewelers 
FTIS Dept. M843 108N. State St., Chicago, III. 
STORES iM LEADING CITIES 


Every article 
in our catalog 
is priced un- 
usually low. 
Whatever 
youselect will 
be sent pre- 
paid by us. 
You see and ex- 
amine the article 
right in your own 
hands. If sat- 
isfied, pay 
one-fifth of 
price and 
keep it; bal- 
ance in eight 
equal month- 





BROS & CO. fess 








190% of 
ALL human disease 


has its origin in the 30-foot- 
long intestinal tract—in con- 
Stipation. 


When food waste blocks this 
passage, it decays— poisons are 
formed. 


Castor oil, pills, salts, mineral 
waters and other violent laxa- 
tives merely force the bowels 
to move unnaturally. 


Use the gentle, harmless natural 
Nujol treatment. It helps 
Nature and re-establishes easy, 
thorough bowel evacuation at 
regular periods. 


Get a bottle of Nujol from your 
druggist today and write for free 
booklet “Thirty Feet of 
Danger” — constipation and 
auto-intoxication in adults. 


Nujol Laboratories 


STANDARD OIL CO. (NEW JERSEY) 
50 Broadway, New York 











...-High School Course 
--+-Electrical Bs Engineer ove 
....Architect 
.... Draftsman 
.... Building Contractor 
.... Structural Engineer 
....Mechanical Engineer 
...-Civil Engineer 
.. Steam Engineer 





~ If Yous 
Need 


Training 
Read 
This 

Guarantee 


We guarantee at any time during the 
first year of your enrollment to 
refund the entire amount paid if 
immediately upon the completion of ten 
examinations you notify the school that 
you are not satisfied with your Course. 


OUNDS convincing, doesn’t it? Better still, 

it means if we make good, YOU MUST. 
More than that, it shows we’re confident in 
our ability to fit you for the Big Job—and the 
pay you’d like to get. If you want to succeed, 
but are handicapped by the lack of training, 
NOW is the time to make us MAKE GOOD. 
Wecan’t come to you—but the Coupon below 
will bring us together in such a way that you 
can’t lose acent. We’re val to ‘ae good. 
YOU CAN IF YOU WANT 


There’s no quibbling about the American 
School guarantee. You’re either satisfied or 
you are not. After the tenth examination, if 
you feel that you are not getting practical, 
money-making instruction, knowledge you 
can cash in on, simply notify us you are not 
satisfied with the Course and you are not out 
one cent. We accept students on no other 
basis but that of satisfaction or money back. 


it’s YOUR MOVE 


You’ve read our Guarantee—you know that training 

will pave the way for promotion and better pay—you 

know you can’t hope to rez ally’ &et any where without 

specialized instruction—so why not GET 1T? The first move 
for a bigger and better foture is to ae and mail the 
Coupon. e’ll promptly mail you Free Bulletin and full 
details of Money-Bac Guarantee. 


MERICAN SCHOOL 
of Correspondence, Dept. 61083, Chicago 


Please send me booklet and tell me how 
I can fit myself for the position marked X:: 


....-Shop Superintendent 
Lawyer 
..- Busi Manager 
..- Auditor z 
..Certified Public Acc’nat 
Stenographer 
.. Bookkeeper 
..Fire Ins. Adjuster 


... Sanitary Engineer 
..Automobile Engineer 








Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 





AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


TABLETS 


FOR 
Grippe 
Cold 
in the 
Head 
Headaches 
Neuralgias 
Spanish Influenza 
Women’s Aches and Ills 
Rheumatic and Sciatic Pains 
Ask Your Druggist for A-K Tablets 


If he cannot supply you, write us 





Small Size Dozen Size 
al 

1 O C ¥ac-Simile <2OC 

See Monogram MK on the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Remedy Company 
St. Louis, Mo. 





DIAMOND 


FREE RING OFFER 


© advertise our famous Hawaiian im 
the world 
kn ppectutes 
this 14k. reed f. ring a 
ian im. diamond—in Beautiful ring box 
Mm e paid. "ay postmaster -25 b. 
charges to boxing, advertising 
han dling, etc. If you can tell it from a rea 
diamond return and money refunded. Only 
10,000 give n away nd no money. Answer 
4 Send size of pf, 


KRAUTH & REED, Dept.415 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


Way to Go 


| 


on a Bicycle 


hat is why in many European 
countries one in ev ery six persons rides 
a bicycle. That is why in all modern 
Armies, bicycles are used by the tens of 
U@ thousands. 

2 A good bicycle is the workman’s 
street car, with the cost of the 
rides saved. it is c~ the finest 

complete 
™ that keeps you fiti in mind and 
muscle. 
Save time and money and get 
your bicycle direct from the 
maker. The famous Mead 


Factory to Rider 


Sales Plan“saves you $10 to 
$20 on the Ranger model of 
our C ange on can select from 
4 styles, colors and sizes. 30 
Days Free Trial. Mead Pays 
7 the Preis ht. 
: TIRES ** Farts, Repairs at half 
usual price. Don’t buy 
until you get our BigiF ree Cata- 
log describing all the wonderful 


new offers, liberal terms and low 
prices. Write a postal now. 


CYCLE COMPANY 
DEPT. F328 CHICAGO 








over postage, 





























» AVE 


"WAY UNDER 
FACTURER'S ra a 
Genuine, visible writing Und 
—rebuilt in our factory, with jack, 
Spacer, Tabulator, Lateral Guise! 
Waterproof Cover” spd. mal 
Over Touch T: = 2 - speed 
1 £OG.c0o sent on Dave's ree Ty 
Sold to U.S. Govt. 


That makes rebuilt Under: 
woods scarce, So, spe pauee 

for yours.Guaran teed ‘for years. 
You can rent, buy on easy terms, 
secure cash discount or earn one 
through agency plan; no canvas- 
sing. Ask fort fer'No. 63. 

PA gg tpelhgy |g peenecen 
34-36 Lake S 

CHICAGO, Arig 


<i 


AS, 


Se ty 


RENT 
OR BUY 








Beautifully 
Curly, Wavy 
Hair Like 










“Nature’s [i ' 
Own” 
Try the New way ments 
a" the Silmerine way Mis pr: 
—and you'll never again use the ruinous heated pe 
iron. The curliness will appear altogether natural, Book f 
= « © e mn & 
Liquid Silmerine 
is applied at night with a clean tooth brush. Is EN! 
neither sticky nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves Me Tele) 
also as a splendid dressing for the hair. Directions Best re 
with bottle. At your druggist’s. ry 
— i 











AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 6O,, 


LTD., 
17 SPRUCE STREET, 












NEW YORK CITY 





yo 


H 





AINSLEE'S MAGAZINE now ready 
volume, Address Subscriptiomg 
SMITH CORPORATION 
York. 


Bound Volumes of 
"RICE, $5.00 per 
Department, STREET & 
79-89 Seventh Avenue, New 


BIG MONEY, RAISE 
RABBITS FOR US 


Belgian, New Zealand, Flemish Giants. We sé 
stock and pay $7.00 pair. Express all rabbits raised 
from our “Pare Bred Stock””—Our Expense. Con 
tract and literature—10e—NONE FREE, 

UNITED FUR AND PRODUCE SOCI 
Dept. 312 3017 Wilson Ave., Chicago, Ill 











y 10 





Cuticura) 4... 
Promotes 
V/A Hair Health) 
jaar, Spm, Ginemene 8 9, taco # 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 
DIAMONDS ON CREDIT 


BUY TODAY—TEN MONTHS TO PAY. 
SWEET Diamonds are highest quality. blue-white, perfect- 
= zone. Your choice shipped for your approval, at our ex- 

ay only one-tifth the price if satisfied- the balance in ten 
equal pe. y installmenis. No risk. Absolutely confidential, » 
Your credit is good with 


L.W. SWEET & CO.> 


2 and 4 Maiden Lane, New York. Dept. 39J 
ahest Grade Diamonds. FREE CATALOG 39J 
4 early Increase. 2 
a fee ton Cgpedvecg This 88 page book is full 
mond for Quality andjof the most remark- 
Val 
h 








































and will ex-lable values. Send 

e it at A rg f Fre 

inc: ase of 1 or your ree 
We stan one Copy 30J 
TO- 


DAY 


ASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


mis and Help Wanted | Short Stories Songs, Poems—Continued ~ 


WRITE words for a song. We write 
‘D—Stories. Articles. Poems | MUSic, Zuarantee publisher's acce)t- 




















































es Agents wanted in every | 











yto give all or spare time. Po- nen os Barna Pe eee aceept. | ance. Submit poems on patriotism, 

Ke worth $750 to $1500 yearly. We ere Fray nen <selye SF glbeadnreg 5 love A erty i nee rMusicC oO. 
's the inexperienced. Novelty | Send MSS. to Woman's National | 2385.Dearborn St, Suite 102, Chicago. 
Co., 18 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. Magazine, Desk 562, Washington, D.C, YOU Write the Words for a Song— 
| Submit poems on patriotism, love or 
ents and Law ers | po d gn bg bt pos ag guar- 
antee copyright, and assist in secur- 
way y Songs, Poems, etc. ing publishers. Metropolitan Studios, 








Way Bis Promptly Procured, Send ne Words t : - Room 112, Morton Bldg., c hicago, Ill. 
bes for actual search of U.S. | WRITE the Words for a Song. e : . ; 
heated & Personal service. Moderate | revise poems, write music and guar- Songwriters —Submit_ your soneg- 
atural. MP pook free. (George P.Kimmel, | antee to secure publication. Submit | poems now for free examination and 
n& Trust Bldg., Wash., D.C. | poems on any subject. Broadway | advice. Valuable booklet explaining 
: Studios, 159C Fitzgerald Building, | our original methods of revising, 





New York. composing, copyrighting and facili- 
h. Is ENTS THAT PROTECT. | ——___—_____—____——_—-_ | tating free publication or outright 
Serves a Teferences. Rates reason- Write a Song—Love, mother, home, | sale of songs. Sent Free on postal re- 


Best results. Promptness as- | childhood, patriotic or any subject. | quest. Learn the truth from a reli- 
Watson KE. Coleman, Patent I compose music and guarantee pub- | able successful concern. Satisfaction 
24 kK Street, Washington, | lication. Send words today. Vhomas | guaranteed. Knickerbocker Studios, 
| Merlin, 222 Reaper Block, Chicago. 106 Gaiety Building, New York City. 




























=] SSS SS] A tip to the readers of AINSLEE’s—buy a copy 
of People’s Magazine. It is publishing some of 





the finest adventure stories of the day, written 
by masters of the craft. Every story in it will 


your dealer for interest you 


y ready; 
c ripe ‘ 
ATIO: 


sHHE THRILL Diamond 


« 
U Hand Books 
ve BOOK Price, 10 Cents Each at All Newsdealers 

Con Sheldon’s Letter Writer, L. W. Sheldon 


e. 
Shirley’s Lovers Guide, Grace Shirley 
Woman’s Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Grace 
OCIETY aan 
hirley 
Guide to Etiquette, L. W. Sheldon 
Physical Health Culture, Professor Fourmen 


cago, Il 














. y 10c the copy, but a great Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
Burt 1... Standish 

° ° National Dream Book, Mme. Claire Rougemon 
pSure and a big suprise! Seuaeen “terme Teller, A pe nar da / 
The Art of Boxing and Self-Defense, Prof. Donovan 
] The Key to Hypnotiam, Robert G. Ellsworth, M. D 

U. 8. Army Physical Exercises (revised), Prof. Donovan 

STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, Publishers, 
‘ ss SS OS SSS OSS SS) 79-89 BEVENTH AVENUE NEW YVORE 
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AINSLEE’S ADVERTISER 


TheseBooksWillPut ' 
You ina Befter Job 


EE the Free Trial offer below and m 
the coupon for one of these pay. 
ing sets of books. They are writ 

by some of the greatest experts ine 
line and tell everything you need kno 
to make _ an expert and put you in 
better job. 

Plain everyday English, pictures, di 
grams, plans, etc., make difficult thi 
simple as A-B-C. 

Thousands of men have used these boo 
and are making more money. 

are doing it every day. You can do it t 
Pick out the set that suits your ownwe 
best and send for it for a week’s freetri 


Your Choice Ons 
50 Cents a Wee 








Carpentry and 
Contracting 
Five volumes, 2138 pages and 
more than 400 illustrations, 
s for Contractor, Build- 
ing Superintendent an are 
Deen $25. poremss. Regular 
price,$25.00. Special price,$17.80. 


+ 

Civil Engineering 
Nine volumes, 3900 gd — and 
illustrations, and 
iagrams. Prepares for Civilor 
Sateen Engineer, Transit- 
man, Estimator, Designer or 
Chief Draftsman. Regular 
price,$45.00. Special price,$29.80, 


Telephony and 
Telegraphy 
Four volumes, 1728 pages and 
2000 illustrations, plates and 
diagrams. Prepares for Tele- 
hone Engineer, Wire Chief, 
xchange Manager, Trouble 
Man or Telegrapher, Regular 
price, $20.00.Special price,$12.80, 


Don’t Send Money 


is all you need. Just fill it out and 
e will ship the books at once by express 
ht to your own home and you can _ 

ive 


The coupon 
mail it. W 
collect ri 


them a whole week to use as you please. | 

them every test you can think of—show them to 

yor friends and get their opinion. Then ship them | 
ack atour expense if you don’t want tokeep them, 


* 
Mechanical and 
Architectural Drawing 
Your volumes, 1578 pages and 

re than one thousand illus- 
Teationa. Prepares foe Archi- 
or a a Oe 


gular 
Bpecial price, Only $13.80, 


Electrical Engineering 


Seven volumes, 3000 pages and 
2600 illustrations, plates and 

iagrams. Prepares for Elec- 
trical Engineer, Power Plant 
Superintendent, Substation Op- 
erator or Electrician. Regular 
price,$35.00. Special price,$19.80. 


Accountancy and 
Busi Ma t 





3680 pages and 
1987 illustrations, forms, etc. 
Prepares for Certified Public 
Accountant, Auditor, Office 
Manager, Accountant, Credit 
Man or Bookkee eper. ‘Regular 
price,$50.00. Special price,$24.80, 


Ten volumes, 


If you do want the books tohelp put youina 
better job, just send us $2.00. You can send 
the balance of the special reduced price the 


same way—$2.00 a month. 


(50c a week.) 


American Technical Society 
Dept. X-6323, Chicago, IIL. 


Please 


mention 


this magazine 


when 


Automobile 


Engineering 
Five vo! 2400 pages and 
2000 sNostrations Prepares for 
Garage Foreman, Automobile 
Mechanic or Chauffeur. Inval- 
uable to Ly a 


Regular 
. Special price,$11.80. 


MachineShopPractice 


Six volumes, 2300 pages 

2500 illustrations. Prepar x 3 
Machine Sho rintendent 
= Foreman, Foundryman, Pat- 
tern Maker, Tool Designer or 
pM Maker. Regular price, 
$30.00. Special price, $19.80, 


yea Heating and 
Ventilating Engin’ring 
Four volumes, 1454 pages and 
more than 1400 illustrations, 
etc. Prepares for Sanitary 
E ngineer, Heating and Venti- 
lating ngineer, aster 
Plamber or Plumber. Regular 
price,$20.00. Special price,$13.80, 


NAME.......sccceceseseess 


ADDRESS 


REFERENORE ....0+-+0-+5 
iene 


fi yg ims Shot hipping cb arges. collect. 

‘or jay’s examination, shipping ch 

I will examine the books ‘nora end a. tt lie 
will send $2.00 within 7 days and 


until I have paid the special price of $.. 

I decide not to keep the books, I will re turn them 
express at your expense. 
until the set is fully paid for. 


#1 
Seven volumes, 8300 
2500 illustrations, D 
¢c. Prepares 


tionary, Marine or 
Engineer or Fireman, 


price,$35.00, Special pri 


Law and 


(with Reading 

und pamph ets). 
volumes, 6000 pages and 
trations. Prepares for 
Examinations. A 
aid to business men, 
price,$72.00. Specialp 


Practical 
Accountit 

Four volumes, 1840 is 

800 illustrati ons. , 

diagrams, C 

and prac tical scaled 
ares for Accoun 

a or Cost Clerk. R = 
price,$20.00. 5 


American Technical Society 
Dept. X-6323, Chicago, U.S. 


and, 


Title not to pass 


0M oonoscnces sonnsesacetsers coos: tae 


answering 


advertisements 





Aruns wick 


SLL Ee sD ee 


Two New Ideas 
Which Won Millions of Friends 


opportunity to select their own library of 
records, without restriction. 
The other outstanding Brunswick better- 


HEN the now famous Brunswick 

was announced, most people be- 

lieved that the utmost had already 
been attained in the phonographic art. 

Hence they expected, and rightly so, that 
The Brunswick would have to bring out 
overwhelming betterments in order to win 
a place among the leaders. 

And this great expectation was realized. 
The Brunswick created a memorable sen- 
sation. It commanded instant respect and 
admiration. 


The Pioneer 


Of the major instruments, The Brunswick 
was the first to play all records with faith- 
ful regard for different requirements. This 
feature alone created thousands of ad- 
mirers. For it meant that a Brunswick 
owner could buy and play any record, 
whatever make. 

Since different makes offer different ar- 
tists, and no one make offers them all, 
music lovers saw in The Brunswick the 


Branch Houses in 
Principal Cities of 
United States, Mexico 
and Canada 





The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
General Offices: CHICAGO and NEW YORK 


ment was in tone production. By a more 
scientific amplification of tone waves, The 
Brunswick overcame many old time crudi- 
ties and brought out lovely tones hitherto 
lost. Today the Brunswick Method of Re- 
production 1s a recognized triumph. Ie 
means perfected reproduction to all who 
know it. And the news 1s spreading fast. 


Two Famous Ideas 


The Brunswick Method of Reproduction includes 
the Ultona, an all-record player. This master in- 
vention can be obtained on no other phonograph. 
The Ultona ponent to each make cof record, the 
proper needle and diaphragm All at a turn of 
the hand It is a unique reproducer not an attach- 
ments nor makeshift 

The Brunswick Method also includes The Bruns- 
wick Amplifier an all-wood sound chamber built 
with scientific regard for acoustic laws o metal 
is used because it muffles sound vibrations 

Before you decide which phonograph for your 
home, hear The Brunswick. Compare sts tone 
Note the Ultona A Brunswick Dealer will gladly 
assist you in making e tone test. 


Canadian Distributora 
Musical Merchandise 
Sales Co., 
Excelsior Life Bldg., 


oronto 








— the kind 
tastes best? 


Well, little one, 
you must meéi 


Grape Nu 


—it surely make 
little girls 
round and rosy 


¢ 





